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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 
Church, Concert and School Positior 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie 


Secured 


Hall, New York 


J. MENZIES VAN ZANDT, 
SOLO PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, 


i67 W. sgeth Street, New York 
"hone, 4044-W Morningside 


COACH 


M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 
Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music. Special coaching for church trials 
New York School, 601 Carnegie Hall 
Address: Brooklyn School, 28 Lefferts Place 


ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—lI nterpretation—-Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio 136 Roseville Ave 
680 St. Nicholas Ave New York 


CARL M. 


Residence 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: 
Friedberg, 142§ Broadway, New 
Vocal Studio; 
so W. 67th St, N. Y Tel 


MME. 


Annie York 


1405 Columbus 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, 


Mail Address: Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y 


HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at f° West 82d Street, 
Phone, Schuyler 3088. 
Afternoons at Newark, 
Phone, Market 1434 


New York. 


Voice Trials Saturday 
J., 847 Broad St. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND 
OF SINGING 
New York, 
Telephone, 


TEACHER 


144 East 6ad Street, 


610 Plaza 


E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall, Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall, 


FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts. 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
The Spencer Arms, 140 W. 60th Street. 
Telephone, Columbus 3906 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
Mae, Anwa Zieoier, Director 


or Broadwa (Metropolitan _ 
Bidg.), New York C yi - 


Tel. 1274 Bryant. 


House 


JOHN. DENNIS MEHAN, 
Teachers of over six hundred artists now in 
responsible positions. 


For all pustecions apply to 
yo Carnegie Hall .. 154 West s7th St. 
Tel, Circle 1472. ; 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


1425 Bendeee— Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave. Ph., 3967 Tremont 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT, 
Miter Vocar Art-Sci- 


Exponent-Instructor of 
appointment only. 


ance. Auditions by 
8i7 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥Y 
Address Miss Stane, 


Phone, 1350 Circle 


Secretary. 


Mes. Ilenky Smock Miss Susan 5 


Expert 
coaching. 
Diction 1m all 
languages. 


Positive 

Breath Con- 

trol, Perfect 

Placing 

65 Central Park West, 
Telephone, 


POTS 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


66th St 
7140 Columbu 


cor 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 


256 West 57th St., New York, 


The Rutland 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Teacher of singing 
» N.Y 


Lecture and recitals. 


130 Claremont Ave lel. 291 Morningside 


GRACE WHISTLER, 
VOICE 


FIFTH AVE., NEW 
Madison Square 382. 


MME. 


STUDIO 


210 
elephane, 


HARRY-ANDERTON, 
CONCERT PIANIST--TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Phone, 321 Cirel 


EK. BACHELLER, 
AND REPERTOIRE 


Avenue, New York. 
Hill 699. 


MRS. WILLIS 
VOICE PLACEMENT 
Studio: 180 Madison 

y ‘elephone, Murray 


EDMUND J, HELEN ETHEL 
Mm: ¥ fk, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 
Tel. Circle 1350 
Seattle. 


703 Carnegie Hall. 


Summer Term in 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 1o4th Street. 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


STUART, 
SINGING 


MR. FRANCIS 
TEACHER OF 


New York City..............from October 1st 


Studio Address: Carnegie Hall. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 


Studio: 249 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Telephone, 4879 Murray Hill, 


WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. emple oir.) 
Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 
Large Public—Small Private Classes’ now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of” pupils. 


Residence: 34 Gramercy 
New York City 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Studios: 1101-2 Carnegie Hall New York City 





BARITONE | 





YORK 





ALICE GAKRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
SINGING 
New York 


ART OF 


337 West 8sth St., 


WILBER GREENE, 
SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
Hall, New York City, 


HERBER'I 


SCHOOL OF 


7o1 Carneg.e 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opens Company. 
44 West 86th Street , . New York 


A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 

AND COMPOSER 
and Sophie Braslau. 
New York. 


SIGNOR 

VOICE SPECIALIST 
Alma Gluck 
33 West 67th St., 


Teacher of 
Studio 


WILLIAM THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 


New York City 


VOCAL 


Address: 209 West zoth Street, 


MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

223: Broadway 
entrance, 8oth Street). 


GWILYM 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


Studio: 
(Elevator 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Instruction, Lehmann Method 
601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


Soprano — Vocal 
Address, J. Cartatt, 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Strect, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION— PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 


Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester; Organist 
Temple Gate of Hope, New York. With the 
Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue; tel, 4292 
Murray Hill, 


CARL FIQUE Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano, 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Received. 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Concerts, 


Studio 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
Broadway (Metropolitan 
} Wednesdays 
Morgan Ave., 


Opera House 
and Saturdays, 
Norwalk, Conn, 


1425 
Bldg.) 
All Siail to 11 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner). 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
House, 
Phone, 


1425 Broadway, 
Bryant 1274. 


Opera 
York. 


Metropolitan 
New 


DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF 
Summer Classes, June 1oth to August toth. 


50 West 67th St. New York 
Phone, Columbus 8462. 


SINGING 


>. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 


Defects 


MMI 


Teacher of voice in all its branches, 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 
257 West 86th Street New York 
Telephone, 


5910 ; Schuyler. 


HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
Residence Studio: 24 West 47th St., New York 


Telephone, Bryant 5569. 


Summer Address: Old Lyme, Conn, 


HARRY M. GILBERT, 
ACCOMPANIST—COACH 
Tel. 


61 West soth St., N. Y. Circle 3309 


ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Residence Studio: 115 Hamilton Place. 
Telephone, Audubon 960. 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 
Special Summer Rates to Teachers and Students 


FOR 
AND 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO 
VOICE CULTURE, 230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 

76 East 86th Street. 

Phone, 1332 Lenox. 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 
Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346. 


(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


1730 Broadway, New York. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 


BRUNO HUHN, 
Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils. 
Address until September 13: 


Huntting Inn, East Hampton, Long Island 


DAISY NELLIS, 


AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts, Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 




















July 10, 1919 
Stanley GARDNER fin 
1 Gladstone Avenue - . Westmount, Montreal 





ALBERT CHAMBERLAND 


Concert Violinist 740 Sherbrooke Street, Montreal 


—= DUNEV 


PEDAGOGUE LECTURER 
740 Sherbrooke St., Montreal, Can. 


MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Engagements. 
Studio for Voice, Opera and Repertoire. 
184 McMillen Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 











MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


‘PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Permanent address: Hotel Majestic, 7ad St. and 
Central Park West. 
Mondays and Thursdays, Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


Mme. MARIE ZENDT 


244 Wesi 99th pa - 
Phone 4574 River 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Burean, Schiffmann Bldg., St. Paa!, Mion, 





New York 








ADELAIDE PIERCE 


CONTRALTO 
Warren Concert Bureau, Schiffmann Blidg., 


§ ENGELHARDT ym 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler * 


Loulse St. John WESTERVELT 


OPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Music, 
so9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Com poser—Conductor 
Limited Time for Pupils in Composition 
Telephone Audubon 4440 New York 


St. Paal, Mina, 

















“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL JsisPiiuste 


337 West 85th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacu, 
Assistant Teacher A prrgnder Heinemann. 
229 West 1ogth St., Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


Carolyn WHT LARD runs 


1625 KIMBALL BUILDING, CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


:DILLING; 


Management : 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 2 

















RAYMOND WILSON | « 


Pianist Pye Blige Syrecme: Rte fete Pa 





¢ RUEMMEL! 





um HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chestnut Sireet 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


BESSIE RICKER 


Interpreter of Child Verse 
and Song Stories 


Address: ARTISTS’. GUILD, Union Avenue, 
St. Louis, Mo, 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Organist and Director Brick Church, Temple 
Beth- Union Theological Seminary. 
412 Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | % 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Philadelphia 




















COURIER 


REIMHERR 


Concerts - Recitals - Festivals 
Address: 765 St. Nicholas Ave., New York 
(Phone: Audubon 8838) 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc, 
FRED. V. SITTIG, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Stroudsburg, Pa. 


LOUIS STILLMAN 


TEACHER OF oe LITERATURE 
Studio: 148 West 72nd New York 
Phone 6156 Se lkebes 


S DUFAULT = 


“|HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 
Permanent Address: Suite 1107, First National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


2 LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


Boncls VALERIE 


YON STUDIOS 
sm } YON 
Directors. 

Vocal, piano, organ and composition. 

893 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 951 Circle. 


sBUTLER < 


PUPILS ACCEPTED 
bee Fine Arts Bullding,. Chicago, Ill 


MARIE TIFFANY 


neat Astonia Sawyer - ye ea em New York 
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Pal Thomas Giles" 


Director of Music 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
course in voice yn Diction, 
Respiration. ge provaced or Opera, Concert, 
Oratorio. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and many 
others in Opera and Concert. Injured voices re- 
stored, cause demonstrated, defects remedied. 
Studio 508, Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








HARRISON WIL Concert 
M. Organist 
Studio: 1203 Kimball Building - Chicago 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelsschn Club 


PL i C K =: DEPT. OF MUSIC 
: n Tel. an eehas 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


er— Vocai Coach 
654 WE $ rt} STR NEW YORK 
Telephone 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


HUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 





zr0% 
Z>o> 








VAN der VEER MILLER 


MEZZ0 CONTRALTO 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, mactuane 
INSTRUCTION 
Hotel Wellington, Broadwsy and S5th St. Tel. 1066 Circle 
HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 





[ROWE ~-22"2" 
ju Ah ye 
orl 
"BLAIR 2... 


740 Sherbrooke St., West, MONTREAL, CAN. 





MABEL COX-VAN GROVE sezxz2 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “*xccompaniet 


A 1 
JOINT RECITALS 
630 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 
Phone Wabash 8793 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
oice | Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
stgy oe tn = toh and Piano 
Ins 
Soloist with gob ey York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East rsoth Street, New York City 








CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 








PESCIA 


111 WEST 72ND ST., NEW YORK. LATE OF MILAN 


Teacher of 
‘Artistic Singing 


Telephone, Columbus 4266 





EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


a May Smith 
60 Jefferson Ave., 


REUBEN DAVIES unsticu 


Endorsed exponent of Rudolph Ganz 
Director General Tronitz Piano School - Dallas, 


DOUGLAS POWELL 


Specialist in Voice Placement, Opera Concert and 
Recital Repertoire. Studios: eo Opera 
House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y e: B 
1274. Teacher of Clara Loring, and many 
prominent in the Operatic and Concert worlds. 


Management: 
, Columbus, Ohio 





Texas 








SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Stadio: 212 W. S9th St.. New York City. 5329 Circle 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 

STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 

GERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Sse go Stanley, Estelle Ward, Comrets 
Hutcheson, .. He epariche, Dr. Eugene Wal 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion eeks, and 
other singers in opera and church wo 








3 


| Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Art or Stnorne. 


| Indorsed by Chaliapin, Brogi, 
} Sammarco, Ruffo, Didur, Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 

Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 








MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 








$24 West 84th St. + New York 
Phone, 5420 Schuyler. 


‘| Georgiana MAC PHERSON 


PIANISTE With laternational College of Music 
Laareate Paris Conservatoire. Accredited Expenest JOSEFFY 
Pupils accepted 4006 Kenmore Ave., Chicago 


H. RAWLINS BAKER 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
52 East 77th Street 2 3 New York 


Katharine HO FFM AN NY sccoununs Accompanist 


St. Paut. 














Home Address: 


S. WESLEY er 


St. James Chure 
aad and Walnut Sts., 


ORGAN RECITALS 





Philadel phia, 
INSTRUCTION 


LJUNGKVIST fener 


Royal Opera House, Stockholm 
& 1544 Aeolian Hall, New York 


ARTHUR M. Senren 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building - 


: : VIERHELLER 


Voice Culture and Artistic berg 
Pittsburg, 





s 
A 
M 
U 
E 








A 501 Nixon Building, 


Karl SCH NEI DER 


And Assista: 
THE ART OF "SINGING 
Rergrtorrz, Concert, Oratorio, Oraea 
“The Lenox,” Spruce and rgth Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARY HOUGHTON BROWN 


VOCAL COACH PIANIST ORGANIST 
Instruction: Leschetizky Method 


Summer Address 
1205 W. State Street, Rockford, Iil. 











“THE DEVIL'S LOVE SONG” 
BY 











by Louis Graveure, Charles 
and many others. 

Hotel jicuaeen 193 West 47th Street, New York 
HALLETT GILBERTE Tel, 8570 Bryant 


is eet ant 





NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
|, 839 Ca a 
Hae) ieee Went iseth Street } NEW YORK 
Tel. Morningside 4660 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Address: 


Music League of America 
1 West 34th Street, New York 











GRAND PRIZES 
H& BRO. 
279 FIFTH AVE 
NEw YOR 
eS 1863 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces for Season 1919-1920, Commencing Sept. 10 
Operatic Chorus— Director, ROMUALDO SAPIO 
Operatic Repertory Class—Director, MILTON ABORN 
Apply to President, 952 Eighth Avenue, for all information 








MUSICAL COURIER 


July ro, 


1919 





1854——_NEW 





BRADBURY 


F. G. SMITH, Inc., Manufacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


YORK 1919 














ERNEST DAVIS 
TENOR 

Concert Tear 1919-1820 PESTIVALS :: ORATORIO :; RECITAL 

Mer. Merry Calbertson, De! Pardo Hotel, Midway Bivd., Chicage 





VAHDAH oVcoTrs BICKFORD, Guitarist and 
Teacher. Artistic guitar or lute accompaniments 


f sin, 
ZARH MYRON BICKFORD, Soloist and Teacher 


f all fretted instrumen 
Studio: 616 West nen Street, New York City 


; MARGOLIS ctu 





HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Studios: { .785 West End Avenue, New York 
2869 West 29th Street, Brooklyn 


£ BURLEIGH 


4018 N. Ashland Avenue 





Chicago. III. 


& CASELOTTI 


VOICE CULTURE 
oy in Opera and Concert 
(Metrepeli 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still a none built by its —S 
maker 
q Its continued : use in jets institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $3 $s a hy. 3 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 


THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago :: «: MAKERS 














520 Riverside Drive, N.Y. Phone, Morningside 4862 
MAUDE 


TUCKER DOOLITTLE | 


PIANIST AND sonumcedl 


} ASCHENFELDER 


Studio: 161 West Tiet Street, New York, Tel. Columbus 9375 





536 W. 112th Street, HN. ¥. Telephone C. 1 3691 


ppcigcene pone 




















LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO 315 W. 79th St., New York 
Phone $171 Schuyler 


MARY DAVIS 


MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management: Harris Mather, 
Suite 40, Metropolitan Opera House Building, 
New York City. 


SAYLOR 


Accompanist and Coach 
2231 Broadway, New York Tel. 4075 Schayler 


win CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian Music-Ta 
Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO,, BOSTON 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elva Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Neidhardt, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 


Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


Ovide Musin’s 
Edition 








<MZ002 


















¢ See, s Goat principles to high- 

uosity. Ask for History 
4 ‘Be Enclose 
stamp. ddress 


MUSIN'S VIRTUOSO SCHOOL 
Tel. 8268 Schuyler. 51 W. 76th St., N.Y. 


OGL, MUNIN e_porsen, ‘ile’? 
struction by correspondence. 


























HAROLD GLEASON 


ORGANIST 
187 Culver Road, Rochester, N. Y. 


if ent i i oT Wi TM 
iN | Mill i | Cin ull wu iu) i 


J. WARREN ee ae 


ERB 220 "Madivon n Avene 
me tt Hill 


Musicians! _ 
























The Best Sheet Mace 
ENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC 
at 10c is the best music you can 
buy—regardless of price. 
Prove this to yourself. Ask your dealer to 
show you a piece in the Century edition as 
wellasin a morc expensive edition. Ex- 
amine them both—look at the printing — 
study the fingering—compare the two 
carefully. 
Century Music sells for only 10c a copy be- 
cause we sell more music than any other 
publisher, and are content with a smaller 
profit. The otastes ante less profit on Century 
—all of which makes the 10c price possible, 


Mothers—Pupils—Teachers 
Insist on “Century” Edition and get authen- 
tic Certified Music at 10c. If your dealer 
won't supply you, we will. Com cat- 
alogue of 2000 masterpieces, free, upon 
request. 

Century Music Publishing Co. 
216 West 40th Street, New York City 




















SHEET MUSIC 








@ RAGNA LINNE 


VOCAL STUDIO 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 




















DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART IF 


“Strongest Faculty in the Middle West” 


GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


A school which offers every advantage incidental 
toa broad musical education. Fifty artist teachers. 
Highest standards. Artistic environment. 

For Catalog address Business Manager, 


1117-1119 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 








EDMUND GRAM 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 
and PLAYERS of ARTISTIC 
TONE QUALITY 


Manufactured in Milwaukee, Wis. 














Newfngland 
CoNSERVATOR 
OF MUSIC 


Geeege F. eaeten BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
It affords pupils fl epg and Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the op- 
| portunities of ensemble practice and appear- 
ing before audiences, and the daily asso- 
ciations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. 


A Complete Orchestra 


RY 


Year Opens 
September ts. 1919 








so edu- 
cation. ‘Its. complete organization, and 
splendid equip , Offer excep facil- 
ities for students, 

Dormitories for women students. 














Complete Curriculum Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied organ and violin experience in rehearsal 
and _ theoretical. and public appearance with orchestral 

Owing to the Proctical Training accompaniment, 

In our Normal Department, graduates are Dramatic Department 


Practical training in acting. 


L. Flanders, General Manager 


much in demand as teachers. 


Address Ral; 











An Electric Bell 
For Opportunity 


Don’t make Opportunity knock. 


Have a loud ringing electric bell ready 
to warn of her slightest touch at your 
front door. 


In the shape of savings—War Savings 
Stamps—money in Bank. 


Ready to take you whither she beckons. 


Debts deafen one’s ears to Opportunity 
—ready cash is her favorite telephone. 


Begin to save—to-day—for the Sunny 
Opportunity she offers every one—once. 


(Space contributed by Musical Courier) 
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REPORTED OFFER OF $75,000 
TO MENGELBERG BY B. S. O. 
UNTRUE, SAYS THAT LEADER 


Boston Symphony Approached Him Several Times, but 
Salary Was Too Small—Says Aerial Bombing 
Should Be Abolished—Wants American Scores 


Amsterdam, June 23, 1919—The rumor that Willem 
Mengelberg demanded a salary of $75,000 for conducting 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which occasioned some 
editorial comment in the MusicaL Courter’s columns recent- 
ly, is not founded on fact—according to Mengelberg him- 
self. The famous Dutch conductor issued his official dementi 
to your correspondent a few days ago in his quaint Am- 
sterdam residence, opposite the picturesque Vondel Park, 
fragrant with the odors of early summer bloom. The in- 
terior of this typical Dutch home is a veritable museum; 
its walls covered with rare paintings—primitives and early 
classics prevailing—curios, and priceless rugs. Almost 
every piece of furniture is a gorgeous, 
hand-carved antique, and the ornaments 
have evidently been collected from the four 
corners of the earth. The whole thing is 
of an opulence that suggests the rich Dutch 
trader of an earlier time, rather than the 
celebrated Dutch artist of today, except 
that good taste and fine discrimination are 
abundantly in evidence. Still, it did not 
seem out of place to speak of ‘ ‘mythological 





sums” of money, and the reputed $75,000, 
in that environment, sounded like a mere 
bagatelle. 





However, his reported refusal of itis not = 
true. “In fact,” he said, “no such offer has — 
been made. I suppose it is just as well to 
deny it?” he added, with an air of leaving 
it entirely to my judgment. “But it is a 
fact that in years past the Boston Orchestra 
has approached me, and the manager, Mr. 
Ellis, has even been here to visit me. But 
this was years ago. And it is also true that 
in all these American negotiations, we have 
never been able to agree on the matter of 
remuneration. I was always under the im- 
pression that America is a very rich coun- 
try, but to judge by the offers that have 
been made, one would not think so.” 

I protested and mentioned some of the 
large salaries paid to our conductors. 
“Well,” he said, “that is quite satisfactory 
for a conductor who is at home there. But 
it would hardly justify me in sacrificing my 
season’s work here. With nearly a hundred 
concerts in Holland, a great series in 
Frankfort, and ‘guest’ engagements in all 
the neighboring countries, | have a most 
interesting as well as profitable season. For 
an artist there are two considerations— 
artistic and commercial. I have at my dis- 
posal here an orchestra that is, I believe, 
unique in Europe. I hardly think there is 
anything better in America. It gives me 
all the artistic satisfaction I could desire. = 
There remains the second consideration, = 
and—one can hardly be expected to make 
sacrifices for the sake of a change of scene. 

“Of course, I would like very much to 
go to America again. Yours is a great and 
interesting country, and I liked it very 
much when I visited it to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic Society for one con- 
cert. I should be delighted to make a tour 
of the States, or to work with one of your 
fine orchestras for a season. And if it 
could be arranged so that I would not have 
to sacrifice my entire season’s activity in 
Europe, the matter of finances should not 
be difficult.” 


Music CENTERS IN THE CONCERTGEBOUW. 

With this the “American question” was 
disposed of, and I had an opportunity to 
make a few i inquiries concerning Mr, Men- 
gelberg’s recent activity. To begin with, 
let me say that ‘ ‘Mengelberg” is synonym- 
ous with “music” in Holland. He embodies 
the musical life of the little kingdom. To 
him almost alone is due the high state of 
musical culture here. For Mengelberg to 
leave Amsterdam would mean an irrepara- 
ble loss to the country, and this—although 
the proverbial, modesty of musicians would deter him 
from mentioning it—is without doubt not the least consid- 
eration in his plans. By bringing his orchestra to the 
highest possible state of perfection, by arousing popular 
interest in the classics as well as the moderns of all coun- 
tries, and establishing an intimate touch between the pub- 
lic, the artist and—through the artist—the composer, he 
has centralized all musical activity in the Concertgebouw— 
the music hall of Amsterdam. Not only the orchestra, but 
also the great chorus, the Maatschappy tot Bevordering 
der Toonkunst, has served as an instrumentality in this. 
By the sheer force of his personality Mengelberg has 
awakened a great civic pride in these institutions that has 
assured sufficient private backing through all the years 
of his activity (next season will be the twenty-fifth), and 
now he has roused a notoriously niggardly local govern- 
ment to an annual subsidy of 60,000 gulden, in addition to 














Anybody who saw Mrs. 
biennial convention of the National Federation of Music Olubs, can not but 
have been impressed with her tremendous energy. 
everywhere, looking out for one detail after another, always with a pleasant 
smile and a word of greeting for the delegates and their friends, who, as they 
convention, she regarded in the light of 
MacDowell delighted the delegates by acceding to the 
numerous requests for her appearance and played a number of her late husband's 


had come to her home 
fashionable quests. 


the 15,000 of the national government. The court in Hol- 
land, as is well known, does almost as little for art as our 
White House. The condition of this subsidy, by the way, 
is that the number of popular winter concerts is raised 
from six to fifteen. Admission to thesé concents is 
twenty-five Dutch cents (10 cents American). They are 
conducted by Mengelberg himself, while twenty more dur- 
ing the summer are conducted by his assistant, Cornelis 
Dopper, who is also one of the foremost Dutch compusers 
of today. 
MENGELBERG’s CATHOLIC PROGRAMS. 

Mengelberg’s cosmopolitanism stands in pleasant con- 
trast to the one-sidedness of most German conductors, 
and of course the neutral position of Holland has favored 
his “international” policy during the war. In the course 
of the fifty subscription concerts given in Amsterdam 
during the season just closed he has produced, besides the 
great classics of all countries, compositions by such con- 
temporaries as H. Balfour Gardiner, Frank Bridge, Cole- 





MRS, EDWARD A. MacDOWELL. 
MacDowell at Peterboro, N. H., 


town for the 
Mrs. 


compositions at one of the convention concerts. 


SAW 


Albert Morris Bagby Sues 
De Lamar Estate for $122,758 


Albert Morris Bagby, who for many years has con- 
ducted the Bagby Morning Musicales at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, was one of six claimants who accused 
Raphael De Lamar in the Supreme Court of promising 
to take charge of their interests and guaranteeing them 
against loss and of failing to make any provision for the 
payment of the sums due them after his death. Captain 
De Lamar was a capitalist, mine owner, and director of 
many industrial corporations, who died on December I 
last. Mr. Bagby claims that up to November 30 last the 
sum due him from Captain De Lamar under their arrange- 
ment was $122,758, the amount for which he is suing the 
De Lamar estate. 


last week during the 


She was here, there and 


N. F. M. C. GATHERS AT 
MACDOWELL SHRINE FOR 
BIENNIAL CONVENTION 


Delegates from All Parts of the Country Assemble at 
Peterboro—Biennial Proves Most Successful in 
History of the Organization 


Peterboro, N. H., July 6, 1919—The choice of Peter 
bor», New Hampshire, for the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs was a happy one; in- 
deed, one may go further and say that it was the wel Paae 
one that could be made. Entirely aside from the business 
and artistic programs of the convention, which were of an 
attractiveness and interest never exceeded (if ever 
equalled) by any of the earlier biennials, the very fact 
that it was being held at the shrine of American music 
the home of the late Edward MacDowell, greatest of 


ridge-Taylor, Frederic Delius, Sir Edward Elgar, Percy American composers—gave it a significance such as could 

(Continued on page 13.) ‘ttach to no other meeting place. Add to this the natural 

beauty of the Monadnock country, one of 

=JNVAVNAUUIVULUUEVUVONNANLUOHEE UV AVLTETEOP TAME ALTERS vA REN ‘ec + 4 loveliest corners of New England, and 


re was nothing left to desire. 
Mrs. 


= Mrs. Edward MacDowell, at whose in 
= vitation the federation had decided upon 
Peterboro, felt personally responsible for 
= the success of the occasion and worked 
with an energy and indefatigability that 
was truly astounding. She had enlisted the 
ready assistance of her fellow townspeople, 
and, notwithstanding the comparatively 
small size of Peterboro in contrast to the 
cities where the convention has usually as 
sembled, lodging, boarding and transporta 
tion were attended to with a thoroughness 
= that left no loophole for complaint. 
3 Inspired by the surroundings, the 


Busy MacDoweE Lt. 


cone 


vention labored as it never has before 
Matters of the utmost importance were 
brought before it and referred for final 
action to the incoming executive board of 
the federation, whose sessions are scarcely 
finished as the Musicat Courter goes to 
press, so that most of the news of what 
the federation plans for the immediate 


future must be deferred for another week 
It may be stated, however, that the federa 
tion is committed to the drive for 100,000 
new individual members at $5 each; and 
that it will heartily support the granting 
of school credits for music, the standardi 
zation of musical instruction in the public 
school, and community music as a post 
war activity. 

WIN. 

There was quite a lot of lobbying in ad 
vance of the election, the contest resolving 
itself into what might be called Conserva 
tives vs. Radicals, with the radicals win- 
ning all along the line. The new national 
officers are as follows: President, Mrs. F 
A. Seiberling, Akron, Ohio; first vice 
president, Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, Peoria, IIl.; 
second vice-president, Mrs. Fred A. Ab 
bott, Philadelphia; third vice-president, 
Mrs. George H. Davis, Birmingham, Ala.; 
recording secretary, Mrs. J. F. Lyons, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; treasurer, Mrs. George Hail, 
Providence, R. I.; auditor, Mrs. Worces- 
ter Warner, Tarrytown, N. Y 

In the preliminary meetings, which be 
gan on Thursday, June 26, considerable 
business was transacted, including, as al 
ready announced in last week’s Musica 
Courter, the adoption of many changes in 
the constitution and by-laws. Of these the 
most important was the increase of dis 
trict presidents from six to fifteen. The 
names of the newly elected district presi- 
dents will be in next week’s paper. Also 
women professionally connected with 
music—local managers, music newspaper 
women, etc.—were again made eligible for 
federation membership, after having been 
; excluded for several years past. 
=| On Sunday there was special music in 
' wwe all the Peterboro churches. Artists among 
. “ the federation members appeared as solo 
ists and at one of the churches, Joseph J 
McGrath, of Syracuse, N. Y., who won the second prize 
in the organ contest with his sonata in F minor, played 
that composition. In the afternoon the permanent seats 
at the Pageant Stage, presented by the federation to the 
MacDowell Memorial Association, were dedicated, the 
principal address being made by Dr. Norman Bridge, of 
California. And on Monday, with a large influx of visi 
tors, the convention really got into full swing. 


PROGRESSIVES 








Tue CoNvENTION ForMALLY OPENED 

The formal opening of the convention took place on 
Monday afternoon, June 30, at the Peterboro Town Hall, 
with a large attendance of delegates. The address of 
welcome for New Hampshire was to have been delivered 
by Governor John H. Bartlett, but he was so busy in 
another part of the State welcoming the “President” ofa 

(Continued on page 8.) 
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(The first of this unique series of articles by one of 
the foremost authorities on piano playing appeared in 
the Musical Courier of February 18, 1918, and dealt with 
Bach. Beethoven was the subject of the second article 
and Chopin the third. The present study on the famous 
A major sonata of Mozart is the last in a series of four 
lessons on the life and works of this great composer. 
The admirable manner in which this sonata is analyzed 
and the many helpful and illuminative advices given as 
regards a true execution of the masterwork commend 
themselves alike to the teacher, the student, the dilet- 
tante in music.—Editor’s Note.] ; 


If one were to ask the average piano student what sonata 
of Mozart he likes best the chances are that he would an- 
swer, “The one with the Turkish March.” And, indeed, 
most immature pianists gird their soul with patience for 
the time necessary to play the first two movements and 
then cheerfully “attack” a “Turkish March” that has the 
slight drawback of: 

Not being a march at all; not being Turkish in charac- 
ter; not having been thus named by Mozart. 

In choosing this sonata for the present “lesson” I am 
meeting what is generally called a “popular demand” and 
not at all implying that I consider it the most beautiful of 
Mozart's sonatas. As a matter of fact, in spite of its many 
beauties and especially of the matchless trio of the menu- 
etto, I consider the A major sonata as one of the less 
homogeneous sonatas for piano left us by the great, lovable 
master, 


Are Mozart Sonatas or INSTRUCTIVE VALUE? 


Before proceeding to the analysis of the A major sonata 
it will not be amiss to inquire into and judge of the 
pedagogical value of Mozart's sonatas. Their beauty and 
high artistic level are beyond question, but are they also 
valuable from an instructive standpoint? The answer is 
an emphatic yes 

Mozart's sonatas are the sine qua non of a good piano 
teacher's instruction, So are his fantasies, his rondos, his 
concertos. His piano works require a lovely singing tone, 
charm, gracefulness, amenity of style, and a perfect even- 
ness of all scales, runs, arpeggios, His passage work is 
seldom, if ever, fiery, but must be limpid, pearly, singing. 
Mozart's piano works are a great stumbling block to the 
rough, inaccurate, excited player. He must learn when 
playing them to be scrupulously accurate in his execution, 
vot through endless, tireless practice, but through mental 
quiet and adjustment, which brings in turn easily accom- 
plished, accurate, natural gestures. He must understand 
that it is not necessary, when playing the piano, always to 
whole gamut of frenzied love and 
vehement passion, neither to portray always the very 
depths of misery, nor to lead armies to victory. There is 
time and place for everything, and Mozart’s art is neither 
heroic nor epic, It is classicai, though,.and often a haven 
of rest und a fountain of youth to him who has roamed 
afar and searched and toiled and ‘suffered. 


run up and down the 


Apvices AND SUGGESTIONS 


When playing his works written for piano guard against 
an exaggeratea display of fire and passion, Dynamically, 
the entire range of shadings is at our command; agogical- 
ly, the time 1s usually strict; yet the “tempo rubato” may 
well be used. It was employed before he was born. It 
must, however, not be mistaken for the strongly marked, 
sensuous and at times morbid rubato of Chopin. In my 
former lesson, devoted to the life of Mozart, I quoted 
Leopold Mozart’s pregnant description of the “tempo 
rubato”: it is to be found in his celebrated violin method, 
which was published in the year in which his illustrious 
son was born. 

In Mozart’s piano works the accentuation is to be very 
firm. Ritardandos occur often; | am tempted to say more 
often than accelerandos, The technic is to be en ri 
limpid, “pearly,” not forcefully articulated, Grace, ameni- 
ty of execution, the delightful repose which is the result 
of a well halanced mental as well as physical attitude— 
these are the main requisites of his style. As for the 
pedal, it may certainly be used when playing Mozart's 
piano compositions. 

We have seen, in my former lesson, that Mozart wrote 
to his father 1 lengthy and enthusiastic letter about the 
newly manufactured “fortepianos” of Stein, in Augsburg. 
He mentions therein the pedal which is operated by the 
knee. For shat matter various devices were then invented 
to inerease and color the tone of the harpsichord as well as 
of the piano through the use of additional devices. In a 
letter which Leopold Mozart wrote to his daughter in 1785 
he says, speaking of Wolfgang: “He has had a great forte- 
piano pedal made, which stands under the harpsichord, 
three spans long. and fearfully heavy.” I have not been 
able to obtain authentic details as to the construction, ob- 
ject and use of this tremendous “pedal,” but it may well 
be surmised that it failed to give results commensurate 
with its great bulk. 

A device to lift simultaneously all the dampers and 
which was operated by the — f had been invented by 
English piano manufacturers before 1780, However, the 
damper pedal such as we know it now dates from that 
vear and was first constructed by the famous French 
piano house, Erard. It was quickly adopted by German 
and Austrian piano manufacturers, and we have every 
reason to believe that Mozart used it during the last eleven 


years of his life. 
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LESSONS ON PIANO MASTERPIECES 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart—Part IV—Sonata in A Major 


By ALBERTO JONAS 


Eminent Spanish Virtuoso and Pedagogue 
Being a series of practical piano lessons, published ewclusively in the Musical Courier, and devoted to the complete elucidation, musical and technical, 
of works by Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Debussy, Brahms, Liszt, MacDowell, Mozart, Schumann, and other standard masters of piano composition, 


Copyrighted, 1919, by the Musical Courier Company. 





CONVO ATO ON OTA AV e/a 


ANALYSIS or THE SONATA IN A MAJonr. 


The A major sonata, the only Mozart sonata in this key, 

was composed in Vienna. According to Jahn it is one 
of the earliest sonatas that Mozart wrote, and it may per- 
haps surprise many a reader to know that the easy C 
niajor sonata, which appears first in most collections of 
Mozart's sonatas, was composed at least tour years after 
the sonata in A major, 
_ It has a unique distinction: it is, in all probability, the 
first sonata ever written which has, as first movement, a 
theme with variations. This must have startled consid- 
erably the philistines of that epoch, and it is indeed re- 
markable that, considering the immediate and lasting suc- 
cess of this sonata, Mozart should not have repeated the 
experiment in any of his later sonatas. A parallel case 
is found in the sonata op. 26 of Beethoven, which 
likewise, opens with a theme with variations and also 
stands alone in this respect among all the master’s 
sonatas. 

The theine of the first movement of the A major sonata 
consists of a phrase of four measures ending on a half 
cadence followed by an answering, closely allied section 
which is similar to the fore-phrase, but ends with a full 
close, This is, of course, not all. A fresh musical thought 
follows: melodic development, rhythmically related to and 
melodically derived from the first. The after phrase is 
repeated with a codetta-like extension. 

Yes, dear reader, I fully agree with you; constructive 
analysis is nearly always dry and dispiriting. It seems, 
at times, like tearing apart the petals and pistil of a beau- 
tiful flower just to show how it is constructed. This is, 
no doubt, instructive, and yet often we would fain forego 
such knowledge and rather enjoy in blissful ignorance the 
ravishing beauty and full fragrance of the lovely blos- 
som. But there is no help for it; for if you and I, who 
are musicians, do not know musical form who shall? And, 
besides, there are serious compensations for the disillu- 
sion which ‘nowledge always brings to those enamored 
of sensuous beauty—we shall, without doubt, interpret bet- 
ter if we know the divisions of a work, and the nature, 
tendencies and development of its themes. 

Is there any need to expatiate on the character of the 
musical thought with which the sonata opens? Simple, 
chaste, with just a tinge of sad-sweet melancholy, despite 
the major tonality, this lovely melody needs only for its 
adequate reproduction a light, soft, loving touch, deftness, 
grace, delicacy, a fine mastery over shadings, abandon 
coupled with tact and good taste and a kind and poetic 
nature—that’s all. Wherefore it takes an artist to portray 
audibly (it is best to do so without soft pedal) all the 
witchery that lies in those measures: 
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Especially in the second half of the period, from measure 
nine to twelvz, are soul, imagination and artistry required 
to rightly express the yearning and exaltation, tempered 
by gentle restraint: 


“ 





Play now the returning opening measures with soft 
pedal and in a softer, more subdued mood, but end the 
theme “forte,” though not a forceful F, just brightly and 
hopefully. 

There is among beginners as great a dislike to play 
variations as for children to drink cod liver oil. Why this 
distaste for a lovely form of musical composition? Is it 
because the “mother idea” remains the same and because 
it requires skill, imagination, command over a multiplicity 
of pianistic means and, finally, a great deal of “personal 
equation” to sustain, vary and increase the effect? I think 
so. It is much more difficult to elaborate, embroider, de- 
velop a given idea and to do this with taste, “geist” and 
“chic” than to play constantly new material. In this re- 
spect the modern variations are easier to handle; they 
discard the theme, the key, the melodic and rhythmical 
structure, so that in some instances it requires a 
musical Sherlock Holmes to discover any parentage 
between the theme and its variations. Schumann and 
Brahms are the most illustrious exponents of this treat- 
ment of the variation form. Let us, therefore, approach 
the task of playing variations which remain in the same 
key and adhere to the original melodic outlines with the 
consciousness that all our artistic skill will be called into 
play to avoid monotony, to interest, to enthuse. 

A minute and elaborate description of the manner in 
which the following variations should be played would 
weary you, my esteemed, impatient reader. Therefore I 
shall briefly say that variation No. 1 is to be taken in the 
same tempo, or very little faster than when you do this: 
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you must not give inadvertently an accent on the last of 
the slurred notes by abruptly lifting the hand from the 
keyboard; also that the left hand is to pick up daintily 
and softly those incomplete chords 

Observe that from measure five to eight, and also in the 
last two measures, we are given, in the bass, a foretaste 
of the second theme of the third and last movement of the 
sonata, the celebrated “Alla Turca” rondo. 

There is not so very much to say about variation two, 
except that the tempo is a little faster and that the trills 
in measures one, two and three are to be begun on the 
upper auxiliary note. 











EXEcurION. 
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Some modern editions write: 





The proper execution is: 





In variation three the tempo is “flowing,” an eighth note 
= about 120 or 126. Keep the left hand pianissimo 
throughout the first eight measures. Right hand needs an 
unctious legato for the soft, clinging arabesques, and a 
fine mastery over octave technic for measures § to 8. Oc- 
taves like these 





look, and for that matter sound, easy. Yet it takes skill 
to play them with a true portamento, and seeming un- 
concerned abandon, 
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Variation Four. A trifle faster. The eighth note = 132. 
Compare the melodic design with the first theme of the 
menuetto. 

Variation Five. Slowly; the eighth note as slow as 
sixty, and with marked expression in the right hand. 
The thirty-second notes in the bass 


i S313 see: 





are to be played pp and with a deft, light touch. 

_The Peters edition, and likewise some modern editions, 
give the sign ct the turn in the “prima” repeat, and grace 
notes in the “secunda.” 





The “Urtext” edition has : 





In any case the execution is to be as follows: 
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Variation Six. This is a decided allegro (eighth note 
= 120), and the siight tinge of melancholy which re- 
mained in evidence in all preceding variations has com- 
pletely disappeared now, The music flows on joyfully to 
its bright and rhythmically firm finale. All the grace notes 
here are appoggiaturas and therefore derive their value 
from the following note. 





is to be played 
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and likewise 





is to be performed thus: 
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as regards the repeats. 
seem nowadays to make it a point to disregard any sign 


A word now Some performers 
of repetition in the classics. Undoubtedly there are cases 
(they occur even in Beethcven’s sonata, op. 57, commonly 
called “Appassionata”) where the repeat seems unjusti- 
fied and may be disregarded. This applies especially to 
the lengthy movements in some of the Schubert sonatas. 
But in the present case the phrases are short, and it is 
then usually best to repeat them, in accordance with the 
expressed wish of the master. ‘And, mind you, this re- 
quires skill, for, even if it is true that “a good tale bears 
telling twice,” yet its effect will be enhanced by an artistic 
increase, or decrease of its dynamic or agogic life; in 
other words, by a slightly different presentation. Philip 
Emanuel Bach already recognized this when he wrote, in 
the preface to his “Six Sonatas for Piano with Altered 
Repetitions” (Berlin, 1757): “The alteration at the repeat 
is in the present day indispensable. It is expected from 
every performer that he should change every idea in repeti- 
tion, without any allowance bein 
tion of the piece or the ability of the performer.” 


MENUETTO. 


The structure of this menuetto is of the usual ternary 
design. While gra‘:sul and ole as ot it is inferior in 
beauty to the trio, which stands as one of the loveliest, 


sides, 
meant to write. the above. 


made for the construc- | 
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most fragrant melodic creations of the master. The coti- 
struction of the minuet is so simple that it is impossible 
for the student to mistake its clearly defined divisions. 
Mozart must have been especially fond of the opening 
theme, for he used it again in his sonata in C major: 


MENUvETTO or Sonata In A Major, 
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Sonata 1n C Major (First MovEMENT). 
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This is not the only instance where Mozart, for reasons 
best known to himself, has used themes from other com- 
positions of his, 


Compare the first two measures of the allegretto of the 
sonata in D major: 
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and measures thirty-two to forty-three of his C minor 
sonata: 
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As for the trio, how can dry analysis or hyperbolic 
praise enhance its ‘purity and Brace, its loving tenderness 
and ineffable charm? If this “sweet concourse of sounds” 
leaves you cold, ah! my young friend, then turn your eyes 
toward other pursuits. All that I feel justified in point- 
ing out to you is that.the passage in octaves, for both 
hands, in the second part of the trio, although written F, 
is not to be played with “bravura,” with dashing brilliancy, 
but only brightly, with fresh exuberance of life, and as 
a contrast to the soft, graceful passages that precede and 
that follow. Observe the ease and grace with which the 
return to the menuetto is effected. 


Atta TurcA (ALLEGRETTO). ' 


To this movement is due the “popular” success of this 
sonata. It is usually designated as a rondo, and yet this 
is, strictly speaking, not accurate, for the donstruction of 
this movement is clearly ternary. The sentence of digres- 
sion, in the key of C major, is again employed later, 
whereas in the rondo form proper episodes differ com- 
pletely, that is to say, are neither repeated nor thematically 
worked out. Noteworthy is the lengthy coda, quite out 
of proportion with the thematic work proper. So much 
for analysis, Some music firms have published the sonatas 


of Mozart writing out in full notes the appoggiaturas, with- 


out indicating the manner in which Mozart wrote them, 
whereby the musical student loses the benefit of knowing 


the exact manner in which the master wrote his composi- 


tions, as well as the manner in which grace notes are to 


be executed. The Schirmer edition gives: 





This is in the highest degree reprehensible, and, be- 
it is absolutely faulty; Mozart never wrote, nor 
This is what he wrote: 
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Appoggiaturas are divided into long and short, and in the 
present instance there can indeed be no doubt that we are 
dealing with the long appoggiatura. But, whether long or 
short, that which characterizes the appoggiatura, and dif- 
ferentiates it from the acciacatura, is the accent. The 
appoggiatura takes the accent always. Such is the law 
in music as laid down and followed implicitly by Bach, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart. Consequently there is not 
only a wrong done to the piano student by making him 
believe that Mozart wrote in a manner entirely different 
from what he really wrote, but he is, besides, induced to 
play faultily. The correct execution is the following: 
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Anton Rubinstein once said that piano students 


ought, now and then to play slower the pieces written 
in rapid tempo; and faster those which are to be 
played in a slow tempo. And, indeed, the tendency of 
most inexperienced players is to increase gradually the 
speed of lively pieces, and to drag finally in passages 
of a slow, dreamy or stately character. Moreover, the 
exaggeration of speed is apt to be intensified in Amer- 
ica, and yet should be most carefully ‘guarded against 
by the performer who wishes to claim fine musician- 
ship. Mozart wrote allegretto, yet most piano stu- 
dents, and, I regret to have to say, a few virtuosos 
who ought to know better, play this movement allegro 
con brio, thereby transforming entirely the character of 
the piece and bringing it close to that border line where 
sublimity ceases and ridicule begins. 

And now a word as to the embellishments contained 
in this movement. Some editions give explanatory 
footnotes for the purpose of indicating the manner in 
which these embellishments are to be executed. These 
sign posts do not always lead the right way. The Peters 
edition prints thus the passage: 
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and indicates through the dotted line that the embel- 
lishment is to be started on the beat,ithat is to say, with 
the first note to be played in the right hand. This re- 
sults in one of the two following executions: 











Does it need much arguing to show that it is impos- 
sible to avoid either, and that both distort the obvious 
rhythm of the composition to the point of caricature? 
However, worse yet is the following presentation given 
in the Schirmer edition: 
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“Play the bass note 


appended reads: 
with the C sharp in the right hand, accent strongly, and 


The footnote 
so proceed throughout the entire theme.’ As a matter 
of fact, it is almost impossible to do this, i. e., to play, 
in the prescribed tempo, the embellishments on the 
beat, and yet accent firmly the initial notes in common 
type, in the bass. A most disagreeable and unmusical 
syncopation and emphasis of weak subdivisions of the 
measure is the result. 

This is shown yet more forcibly in the repetition, with 
broken octaves, of this theme which occurs later: 
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According to the indication of the Schirmer edition, the 
execution would have to be the following 
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(Continued on page 10) 
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N. F. OF M. C, BIENNIAL CONVENTION AT PETERBORO 


(Continued from page 5.) 


does not exist and is not 
likely ever to exist, that he could not even find time to 
end word that he was not coming, after he had promised 

His place was more than acceptably filled by 
President Mrs John M Gove, of Concord, N t. 
who graciously welcomed the delegates to the Granite 
State She was followed by Major J. F. Brennan, speak 
ing for the town of Peterboro, and Mrs, Edward Mac 
Dowell Memorial Association, after which President Mrs 
A. J. Ochsner, of the N. F. M. C., replied for the visitors 
expressing the joy and satisfaction of every one at being 
able to meet in a place so attractive in itself and so hal 
lowed by the long and intimate association of America’s 
greatest composer with it. Anne McDonough, of Phila 
delphia, led in a number of familiar American airs with 
h the program was interspersed 


“re public " that never has existed, 


to do so 


state 


wha 


Tue Younc Artists’ Contest. 


week was the contest for 
between the young artists who had won 
contests that are held throughout the United 
of each biennial. Five contestants were 
presented for the vocal honors, three for violin and three 
rhe contest took place in the Town Hall, strict 
ly in accordance with the time honored rules of the Fed 
eration, with the identity of the judges carefully concealed 
The judges themselves were cradled behind screens, that 
might not prejudice the ear, and the value of 
artistic virtues all carefully weighed out in 
advance in percentages for their guidance. In spite of 
all this, the verdict of the judges coincided in every case 
with the general verdict of the rest of the audience, which 
was able to see as well as hear the young musicians, 
proving that the judges were thoroughly capable, whoever 
have been. The contest began at 8:20, and the 
clock on the First Unitarian Church struck midnight just 
as some judge called time on the last number of the last 
contestant The honor in the singing contest went to 
Ruth M, Hutchinson, of Angeles, the possessor of a 
soprano voice of unusually pure and sweet quality and 
a thoroughly excellent knowledge of how to use it, as she 
demonstrated in two Handel arias and a French and 
English song, all of them done with thorough knowledge 
of style as well as capital vocal art. In the piano contest, 
Arthur Klein, of New York, a pupil of Edwin J. Hughes, 
awarded the prize. He played the Bach chromatic 


Ihe first musical event of the 


national honors 


the district 
States in advance 


lor plano 


the eve 


the various 


they may 


Los 


was 


(1) Hdward MacDowell's log cabin, 
many of his later 


“The house of dreams,” 
compositions were (2) 
The Peterboro town hall where most of the sessions of the 
were held. (3)Colony Halli, 
reat rooms and great dining hall, is the center of colony life 


where written, 


convention 


with its library, 


for the MacDowell colony and was used for several sessions 


fantasy and fugue and the Chopin A flat major ballade 
with a musical and technical finish of a thoroughly supe- 
rior order. The violin prize went to Terry Ferrell (not 
Carrie Freevill, as a freehand telegraph operator gave it 
to the Musicat Courter last week), of Wichita, Kan., a 


pupil of Ralph Brokaw, whose principal numbers were 
part of the 


ee eee 


Bach. chaconne and as much of Sarasate’s 


INCOMING PRESIDENT OF THE 
N. F. M, C. 

Wre. F. A, Seiberling, Akron, Ohio, has just 

been elected president of the N. F. M. ¢ 


i ' 


‘Gypsy Airs” as he could get in before the already men- 

tioned church clock shut him off at midnight. 
Tue Prizes Att ENpowep 

Mrs. Louis E. Yager, chairman of the contest commit- 
tee, presided, and between contests made a plea for the 
engagement of the winners by the clubs. The names of 
the fortunate contestants were announced at an informal 
supper party given at the Tavern by Mrs. Ochsner atter 
the contest. A. A. Van Der Mark, who runs the Lock- 
port annual festival, was present at the contest and sup- 
per and did a good turn both for the contestants and 
himself by announcing that he had offered them a paid 
engagement at Lockport. 

The three national prizes, amounting to $150 each in 
cash and the management of the successful contestant 
without charge for one year, have now been put on a 
solid basis. The piano prize is offered as a memorial to 
Edward MacDowell and has been endowed in perpetuity 
by Mrs. A. J. Ochsner; the vocal prize is offered in honor 
of James H. Rogers by Mrs. F. A. Seiberling, and its 


GLIMPSES OF 
PETERBORO, 


N. H. 


WHERE THE BI- 
ENNIAL CONVEN- 
TION OF THEN. F. 
OF M. C. WAS 
HELD 


of the convention. 
honor of the convention, 
ing at Peterboro, used as the N. F. M. OC. headquarters. 
Edward MacDowell’s grave. 


July 10, rgIrg 
continuance is guaranteed throughout the donor's life- 
time; and this year it was Christine Miller Clemson who 
offered the violin prize. At the supper Mrs. Clemson, 
amid much applause, announced that she would give the 
prize biennially as long as she lived, naming it in honor 
of William L. Whitney, her one vocal teacher, in recog- 
nition of his ability as a teacher, his wonderful help, and 
his personal inspiration to her, both as pupil and friend. 


A Busy Tuespay, 

Mrs. William D. Steele, director of the education de- 
partment of the Federation, had charge of the early part 
of Tuesday. The first event after the usual business 
meeting was a lecture-recital by Marion Rous, of Winter 
Park, Fla, “What Next in Music?” Miss Rous gave 
rather an elemefitary talk on the very latest in piano mu- 
sic, with Ornstein and Schoenberg for her principal illus- 
trations, and even found an excuse to lug in Ernst Von 
Dohnanyi, who, heaven knows, can plead “not guilty” to 
any rabid musical tendencies. After luncheon Mrs. Steele 
proved that it was possible to dispose of six speakers in 
as many ten minute periods by introducing one after the 
other: Mrs. Rosseter G. Cole, who spoke on “The Musi- 
cal Club Year Book”; George J. Abbott, supervisor of 
music in the schools of Chelsea, Mass., “School Credits 
for Music”; Rev. Wilfred Cross, of Peterboro, “Music 
in Churches”; Anne McDonough, “Post War Work in 
Community Singing”; Mrs. Frederick Abbott, Philadel- 
phia, “The Relation of the Music Club to the Commu- 
nity”; and finally, as an added attraction not on the pro- 
gram, A. Walter Kramer, on “Music and the War. 
Frederick Gunster, who was to speak on “American Folk- 
song,” added to the attraction of the afternoon by sub- 
stituting instead an impromptu ten minutes recital in which 
he sang in his usual finished style and to the great 
enjoyment of the listeners, two or three negro spirituals, 
responding to an enthusiastic encore with Arthur Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through.” After this, Percival Chubb, of St 
Louis, an acknowledged authority on pageants, spoke on 
“National and Educational Significance of Pageantry.” It 
is also on this chronicler’s notes that Charles H. Farns- 
worth, of Columbia University, spoke this sarne day on 
“The Service of the Beautiful,” but so thick and fast did 
the addresses come that the time and place escapes de- 
tection. 

Tue Perersoro PAGEANT, 

At the conclusion .of Mr. Chubb’s address, everybody 
flocked out of the Town Hall and was off by auto or foot 
for the pageant stage up at the MacDowell Colony. The 


(4) The Peterboro Tavern decorated in 
(5) The Historical Societies build- 
(6) 
MacDowell 


(7) Hillerest, the 


home. 
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pageant was without. doubt the star event of the week, and 
that credit be given where it is due, its makers and ex- 
ecutors shall be named. It was originally presented in 
1910, Prof. George P. Baker, of Harvard, writing, arrang- 
ing and producing it. Herman Hagedorn wrote the !yrics 
and Chalmers Clifton arranged the music for chorus and 
orchestra. This year several episodes had been altered 
or added—“The Colonial Wedding,” “The Civil War,” 
“The North Ireland,” and “The Revolutionary War,” 


and the finale—all of which were prepared in their present 


form by John Redhead Froome, of Cincinnati, master and 
producer of this year’s pageant. Howard D. Barlow, a 
young man with a most unusual talent for indenting. 
as he proved by his work throughout the week and at the 
pageant itself, orchestrated most of the music for these 
episodes. The dances were arranged by Helen Becht, and 
Mr. McCarthy assisted Mr. Froome in the production. 
The pageant lasts a full two hours and the detailed de- 
scription it deserves would occupy as much space as can 





The stage where the historic pageant was produced, which proved to be one 
of the most notable events of the biennial convention. 
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flash of true dramatic power revealed by Miss Baetz as 
the old Irish woman in the Departure scene—there was 
nothing more poignant and moving in the whole pageant 
than her lament; the beautifully expressed grief of beau- 
tiful young Mary Elizabeth Ritchey in the same scene; 
the glory of the old hymn tune, “Dundee,” the musical 
motive of this scene, which, in the orchestral postlude ar- 
ranged by Winter Watts, rose to all the dignity and ma- 
jesty of a Bach chorale ; the almost supernatural beauty 
of MacDowell’s own “The Landing” (1620), which, in 
erchestral and choral dress, provided by Chalmers Clifton, 
proves in one hearing how far at the head of all American 
music Edward MacDowell stood and still stands; then 
the contrasting youth, freshness and jollity of the group 
of dancers in the Colonial Wedding scene, dancing and 
singing to that tune of infectious jollity, MacDowell’s 
“Jadglied”; the “Spinning Song” in the same scene, to 
the master’s “The West Wind Croons in the Cedar Trees” 
another musical high water mark, “Constancy,” exquisitely 


mission Mr. Humiston conducted his own suite for orches- 
tra in F sharp minor, the third movement of which, an 
elegy, is dedicated to the memory of Edward MacDowell. 
This suite, reviewed in these pages when it was played by 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra last winter, is ex- 
cellent music of a high degree of musicianship, especially 
the last movement, in which the clever contrapuntal de- 
vices are a delight to the musician. Mr. Humiston was 
recalled again and again at the close, and he gracefully 
called upon the orchestra to rise and share in the acknowl- 
edgments. Mr. Shawe then reappeared to sing three songs 
by Mabel W. Daniels, “Villa of Dreams” (awarded the 
N. F. M. C. prize in 1911), “The Fields o’ Ballyclare,” and 
“Daybreak.” Miss Daniels is an éxperienced song writer 
and the first two of these are in her best style. They were 
done full justice to by Mr. Shawe, a concert baritone of 
the first rank, and received much applause. The concert 
concluded with Henry F. Gilbert’s “Humoresque on Negro 
Miustrel Themes.” There is no man in this country today 
writing more virile, effective music than Gilbert, and this 
work, built up on three minstrel tunes—“Old Zip Coon” 
(better known as “Turkey in de Straw”), “Rosa Lee” and 
“Dearest Mae”—is one of his best. Mr. Humiston deserves 

great praise for having brought the orc hestra to such pro- 
ficiency in so few rehearsals (the score is decidedly dif- 

ficult) and the composition made a great hit with the audi- 

ence, Mr. Gilbert being called upon to rise and bow re- 
peatedly. The middle section, built up on “Dearest Mae, 

a simple tune of great beauty, is delightful, and toward the 
stirring close there is an exceedingly clever contrapuntal 
use of all three tunes played simultaneously by the vari 

ous sections of the orchestra. It is without doubt one of 
the most important works heard during the week. 

A Busy WEDNESDAy, 

There was no rest for the weary delegates all the week. 
Aithough Tuesday evening's concert was not finished un- 
til after eleven, they were busy with a business session 
soon after nine the next morning and at three the first 
concert of the day was on. It began with a most inter- 
esting address by Hamlin Garland, the writer, an intimate 
friend of Edward MacDowell’s. Mr. Garland brought out 
the point that MacDowell always refused to visit the In 
dians of the West with him to hear their music, saying 
that no tunes lifted from them could ever form the basis 
of real American music. Then came a feature which was 
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be allotted for the whole convention story, but it can be sung by Zelina De Maclot in the Deserted Farm scene, in © 
briefly summarized. It begins with the appearance of Clio which one knows not whether to admire Edward Mac- = 
(Zelina De Maclot), the muse of history, who summons Dowell’s own beautiful lyric or the supreme musical dress = 
her sisters to aid in the pageant. First comes Euterpe which he gave it; and finally “When the Spirit of the = 
(Mrs. H. O. Wood), from the log cabin where Edward Master Speaks,” the unearthly fragrance of the “Wild = 
MacDowell wrote most of the music used in the pageant. Rose” music, orchestrated with the utmost sympathy and & =: 
The Dreams attend Euterpe, and there follow Melpomene sung to words that deserve special mention, although their = : 
(Miss Nickerson), Thalia (Miss Cummings), and Terpsi- authorship cannot be credited, since they were unsigned. zg 
chore (Miss Averill), each accompanied by the Dreams Yes, the pageant will not be forgotten. To see it was © 
which she inspires. Then comes the first historical inci- to enjoy one of those hours that come all too seldom ina © 
dent, the Indian Idyl, representing an Indian wooing and lifetime. 
marriage, the principal parts being sustained by Miss Tue First OrcHestraL CONCERT 
Stevens as the bride and Paul Liscord as the bridegroom. ene apres Se 7 oo 
Indian dances, very cleverly interpreted by Lada to music Raney "ele ay h ar baton: - all t ee wires eeeen = 
by Charles Skilton, were the special feature of this scene. INC 0 C06 the delegates were all back in town for the & MIE RET . PRE WN 7 TAR 
first orchestral concert at the Town Hall. The “Song of THE RETIRING PRESIDENT OF THE 
Next came a scene representing the conditions in North 4 > PA , ” = FMA = 
the New England Birds,” from Edgar Stillman Kelley's & . M. A. ; 
Ireland which compelled the emigration of the settlers of “New England S$ h ” d th = vas : 
Scotch Covenanter stock who originally settled in Peter- ew Engilan ymphony, was to have opened the pro- = Ura, A, J, Ochaner, Chicago, fu, Es 


boro. Mr. Woollett, as a peddler, with his song of “The 
Cruiskeen Lawn” and his dance, “Jockie to the Pair,” was 
the principal figure in this episode. Then followed The 
Departure, with the emigrants and their friends gathered 
in church for the last time before passing out to the ship 
which is waiting to take them to America, and after this 
a scene showing their landing in America in December, 
1718, near Portland, Me., where during the first winter 
they were saved from famine only by supplies sent from 
Massachusetts. Reverting to the Indians for a moment, 
there is a short scene of the Burial of the Chieftain, after 
which follows a lighter touch in The Colonial Wedding. 
Then comes the stirring Call to Arms of April 18-19, 1775, 
as the news of the Battle of Lexington reaches the little 
New Hampshire hamlet; the episode of The Deserted 
Farm, with the California gold fever calling the New 
Hampshire small farmers away across the continent ; the 
Civil War, with the grizzled Peterboro veterans ‘ear- 
ing a part, and the new finale, with Peterboro greeting 
the nations of the Allies and celebrating the victories of 
the world war; and then the exquisite epilogue, “The 
Spirit of the Master Speaks,” with its moving tribute to 
Edward MacDowell. 
An UnrorGcerraste Hour, 

Those who saw the pageant on Tuesday afternoon will 
never forget the scene. Nature herself did everything to 
aid, not only supplying the exquisite background of pines 
for the stage, with brave Mount Monadnock for the focus- 
ing point of a glorious vista, but providing a special light- 
ing effect, for the sun was masked and its heat tempered 
by a smoke and mist haze which made out of it a huge 
orange ball and formed a new decorative element which 
only the Great Stage Director Himself could supply. The 
pageant, in its simplicity and the naivete of its 
presentation by the townspeople and children, is far more 
gripping and emotionally moving than one could imagine 
in advance. It would require -a poet’s pen to do it justice, 
but there were pictures and impressions which will linger 
through years in the memory—the gray Dreams, weaving 
mysteriously about the stage on silent feet; Lada, manly 
and strong, as the young Indian of the ceremonial dances ; 
the rollicking, care free peasants and children of the Irish 
episode, their rags and. tatters contrasting with the splen- 
did clothes and fine horses of the aristocrats; the sudden 


gram, but the parts had not arrived—that seemed a habit 
of many parts through the week—so Chadwick’s “Mel- 
pomene” overture was substituted and given an excellent 
performance under the competent baton of William Henry 
Humiston, assistant conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and principal conductor of the convention 
week at Peterboro. Next came two songs by Constance 
Mills Herreshoff, “To the Desert” and “Diogenes,” neither 
of them very interesting, although capitally sung by Loyal 
Phillips Shawe, a good baritone. Margaret Hoberg, harp- 
ist, played with the orchestra the adagio from her own con- 
certo for harp. Miss Hoberg is a harp player of decided 
ability and her composition was agreeable music. F. 
Marion Ralston, professor of piano and theory at Welles- 
ley College, played a theme and variations and a concert 
study of her own, both of them of acceptable musical 
workmanship if decidedly conventional. After the inter- 
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not on the original program—the appearance of Mrs, Ed 

ward MacDowell, whose modesty had made her refuse to 
accept any part in the original plan, on the grounds that 
she did not want the visit of the Federation to Peterboro 
appear to be utilized in any way as propaganda for her 
own work. But the delegates insisted that the conven 
tion would be incomplete without her appearance and their 
genuine interest was so apparent that ner scruples were 
finally overcome. 

Mrs. MAcDoweLt SPEAKS AND puss S. 

3efore she played, Mrs. MacDowell supplemented Mr 

Garland’s address with a few remarks. As she appeared 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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SONATA IN A MAJOR 


(From Article on Mozart) 
(Continued from page 7.) 

In-an article appearing in the Musical Observer, entitled 
“Embellishments in Music,” I have given what I believe 
to be an extensive and thorough delineation and explana- 
tion of the origin, characteristics, differentiation and prac- 
tical application of the two sorts of appoggiatura and the 
various sorts uf acciacatura, Its perusal will, 1 hope, 
prove of help to the musician who is unfamiliar with the 
old fashioned signs. I refer the reader to it when I say 
that in the present case the value of the notes that precede 
and that follow the embellishment being of equal duration 
or time value, and the rhythmical life of the composition 
demanding a strong metrical as well as rhythmical accent 
on the divisions and subdivisions of the measure and nota- 
bly on the first beat, the grace notes must be considered 
as after notes—(“Nachschlag” in German) and executed 
before the following beats of the measure. This con- 
forms with out innate sense of rhythm and with the de- 
cision and precision which the rhythm demands here. 

Therefore perform thus: 


+ 


Ff 


and later, in the coda: 


G 


This is, perhaps, the first time that such an execution is 
advocated in print and I realize that it may possibly raise 
an outery among those musicians who lack full command 
of a subject or who follow blindiy a rule, unmindful of 
its individual application, or who lack the fineness of 
musical ear to perceive that they fail to do in practice 
that which they promulgate in theory. You may rest as- 
sured, esteemed reader, that the execution which I advo- 
cate is followed unconsciously by those who would deny 
it. In the embellishments which appear earlier in this 
movement the rhythmical disturbance resulting from try- 
ing to play the grace notes on the beat and with the first 
nete of the bass while accenting strongly the first melodic 
note, is less great, and it is possible, to a certain extent, 
to execute them thus. However, the rhythmical disturb- 
ance remains, and it is better to frankly acknowledge it. 
You may therefore execute the grace notes before the 
beat. Thus: 


+N 


By so doing you will, musically speaking, breathe easier 
and yet remain in accordance with eminent theorists. 
Again I refer you to my above mentioned article on 
embellishments, As for the following grace notes: 


waTy 


execute them thus: 


As regards the interpretation of this movement, I have 
already said that it should not be played too fast. Do 
not try to make a march out of it. Unless you bring to 
the execution of your task discretion, forbearance, good 
taste and what the Germans happily call “Anmut,” mean- 
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ing fresh buoyancy coupled with grace, you will justify 
the criticisms which this last movement has called forth. 
Thus J. S. Shedlock in his “The Pianoforte Sonata” says: 
“The ‘Alla Turca’ is lively, but not far removed from 
the commonplace.” And in his analytical study of the 
Mozart sonatas, J. Raymond Tobin writes: “The matter 
of this movement taken in view of its title makes curious 
reading today when men in our midst have produced 
compositions which so wonderfully reflect the spirit and 
exhale the heavy perfume of the East.” 

Play this movement with rhythnifcal neatness, with a 
light, yet firm touch: give alt Accents” with decisiqn and 
firmness, but do not overdo. Avoid trying to'-make a 
Janissary brass band out of the piano, as some virtuosos 
whose technical prowess is not counterbalanced by good 
musicianship, good taste. and didactic knowledge are apt 
to do. 

This applies especially to the coda, which does not 
reach the same artistic level as the first and second 
themes. If Mozart allowed it to stand it is because his 
own playing of it undoubtedly saved it from any vul- 
garity. Remember this. 

End without a display of herculanean strength. Think 
of him who wrote jitee-If you have read attentively the 
sketch of his life which I gave you in my previous les- 
sons you will know ‘hig, $ee him; small of stature, grace- 
ful, kind, loving and faith ful, pouring out from a ready, 
lightly poised, yet masterful pen rays of sunshine and love 
for his fellow beings—while he himself suffered distress. 

You will not fail, then, to guard against the modern 
tendency toward blatant bumptiousness and noisy asser- 
tions. With true reverence and appreciation in your 
heart you will then reproduce, for truth and beauty, the 
serene, simple joy and happiness which breathe, as fra- 
grant and fresh today as a hundred and py years ago, 
in the pure, radiant music of Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


A FRENCH MUSICIAN ON THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN MUSIC 
E. R. Schmitz, Pianist and Conductor, Says That Amer- 
ican Composers, to Discover Their Own Medium 
of Expression, Must First Have Learned and 
Digested the Myriad Other Voices of 
the Musical World 


[E. R. Schmitz is a well known French musician and 
pianist of rank, Before the war he conducted his own 
orchestra in Paris and was the first to present many 
works of the modern French school. aving served 
his country in the army, he came to America a few 
months ago, won fine critical commendation of his 
piano playing in a New York recital, and will play in 
the United States extensively next season. The follow- 
ing article on American composers and their work was 
written specially for the Musical Courier.—Editor’s 
Note.] 


Of paramount interest to me is the great importance 
of the present movements in the music of America tow- 
ards the development of tendencies which are truly rep- 
resentative of America in their scope, and the throwing 
off of foreign influences. Coincidentally, my opinion on 
just this phase has been asked of me by so many mu- 
sicians that I am glad of the opportunity to say a few 
words on the subject in the pages of the MusicaL Courter. 

First in importance seems to be the question of how 
to develop a national character in your composers. Then 
follow such questions as to whether or not these com- 
posers should avoid obtaining their musical education in 
France, under which influence they often remain. Or 
again, in the case of German influence—which is condu- 
cive to an attitude conserving its particular development 
or else the Wagnerian juxtaposition—does not this influ- 
ence prevent all expression of contemporary sensation? 

The answers to questions such as these seem self evi- 
dent when one considers that in music there is nothing so 
dangerous as, on the one hand, the attraction held by nov- 
elty, which is so often submitted to by the student with- 
out troubling himself sufficiently to understand the na- 
ture of such novelty; or else, on the other hand, igno- 
rance, out of which in order that the student-composer 
may remain quite free to express his national feelings, 
proceeds the necessity for him to study first so as to 
know how to express himself. And it is likewise neces- 
sary that he give profound study to all schools, even the 
most characteristic, whether French, Russian or any other, 
so that they no longer possess for him the attraction fur- 
nished by that which is new nor the mirage evoked by 
what is unknown. 


Settinc Musicat LANGUAGE FREE. 


All of these schools must become normalities for him 
so that his conception of their musical idioms and media 
be entirely rid of conventionalism. It is in that moment 
that his musical language will be set free. He will be 
subject to no further influences because of the fact that 
in such music as will be foreign to him, only one thing 
will hereafter be of interest: that which the author is 
expressing and not his manner of expression. It was one 
and the same moonlight which inspired Beethoven, Cho- 
pin, Debussy; nevertheless, their works are personal and 
individually national, although in different tongues. 

Having in this way freed and likewise enriched his 
medium of expression, and if with this he has made a 
study of popular expression’ as indicated by folksongs 
and so forth (the negro or Indian or, indeed, the charac- 
teristic modern American dances, all pursued even to the 
point of research into their original sources) then all this 
will permit him to define that which, in all the above 
mentioned, expresses most intimately that voice, that very 
essence, which is America’s. And the composer will know 
how to sing with this voice—a voice which will have been 
freed because of the amplitude and variety of his studies, 

E. R. Scumirz. 


Tamaki Miura with Bracale 


Tamaki Miura, the celebrated Japanese prima donna, 
sailed last Saturday for Porto Rico to join the Bracale 
Opera Company, with whom she will remain until the 
end of August. 
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SIX NEW INSTRUCTORS ADDED TO 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY FACULTY 


Elizabeth Coulson to Teach Piano—H. S. Orchestra 
and Chorus in Big Performance—Haydn Symphony 
Gives Free Concert—New Choir Soloists 
Appointed—Notes 


Baltimore, Md., June 25, 1919.—Harold Randolph, direc- 
tor of the Peabody Conservatory of Music, left Baltimore 
on June 21 for Northeast Harbor, where with Mrs. Ran- 
dolph he will spend the summer. Before leaving, Mr. 
Randolph announced the appointment of Elizabeth Coul- 
son as one of the piano teachers at the conservatory. 
This energetic director is making every effort to 
strengthen the staff of teachers at the conservatory, and 
within the past month has announced the appointment of 
six additions to the faculty, including Frank Gittelson 
and Franz C. Bernschein, for the violin department; 
Horatio Connell and Gerald Duberta, for the vocal de- 
partment, and Austin Conradi (now serving with the 
American Army in France) and Elizabeth Coulson, for 
the piano department. In line with his policy to recognize 
the alumni of the conservatory when circumstances per- 
mit, Mr, Randolph has selected Miss’ Coulson, Mr. Bern- 
schein and Mr. Conradi. : 

Miss Coulson was formerly teacher of piano at the pre- 
paratory department, and also class examiner; the latter 
pdsition. she will retain in fonnection with her new work. 
She received most of her musical training at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, where she studied piano under 
Emmanuel Wad and Ernest Hutcheson, receiving a teach- 
er’s certificate in 1900. She has also studied piano under 
Constantin Sternberg, of Philadelphia, and Rafael Joseffy, 
of New York, and has appeared in public recitals in this 
city and neighboring States. Miss Coulson has specialized 
in pedagogy and will have charge of the practical teach- 
ing class for certificates. She has had many years’ ex- 
perience as a teacher and is the joint author of the text 
book, “Guide for Beginners.” She is also on the faculty - 
of the summer school, which will open on July 7. 

H. S, Orcnestra ANp Corus HEArp. 

A concert was rendered in Baltimore on the night of 
June 23 that was as entertaining as it was unique. The 
orchestra and chorus of the Baltimore High Schools 
performed at the Lyric, it being their first appearance in 
such an exhibition of public school work. Forty-five 
members compose the chorus and 250 the orchestra. Rose 
Marie Barry, one of the assistant supervisors of music, 
played the piano with the orchestra. These organizations 
have existed only a few months. Credit for the suc- 
cess of the initial performance must be given John 
Denues, supervisor of music for the Baltimore schools, 
who directed, and to Charles J. Koch, superintendent ci 
schools, who with Mr. Denues backed the financial re- 
sponsibilities that were incurred. James W. Chapman, 
president of the School Board, announced that there 
would be a similar performance in the autumn. 

The program was as follows: “Marche aux Flambeaux,” 
Scotson Clark; “Baltimore, Our Baltimore,” “In Old Mad- 
rid,” “Old Folks at Home,” “An Arabian Story,” by 
Samuel Lesinsky, a Baltimore City College student; “Im- 
passioned Dream,” the funeral march from Chopin’s B 
flat minor sonata, excerpts from Balfe’s “The Bohemian 
Girl,” “Sweet and Low,” “Even Bravest Heart May 
Swell,” “Calif of Bagdad,” “Silent Heroes,” “Chimes of 
Normandy,” “Youthful Hope,” “The Torpedo and the 
Whale,” “Maryland, My Maryland,” “Old Glory” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” During the playing of the 
funeral march, which was in the memory of the boys 
that made the great sacrifice, a huge green wreath bear- 
ing the inscription, “To Our Brave Boys,” was lowered 
into view on the stage. 

Dowrnsky AND Rorustein Pupirs’ RECITAL. 


A recital was given on Thursday evening, June 12, at 
the I. O. O. F. Hall, by the pupils of J. Dowinsky and 
M. Rothstein, under the personal supervision of Mr. 
Dowinsky. The fine manner in which the pupils ren- 
dered difficult compositions was highly commendable. 
The recital closed with a rendition of the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” by the entire orchestra. Those who took 
part were Rona Caplan, Cecilia Schroder, M. Scheidt, 
Estelle Katz, Mary Strauss, Eva Weinstein, Katherine 
Silesky, Aaron Snyder, Harry Stubbs, Ethel Herman, 
Geraldine Stein, Myrtle Applefield, Jeanette Kaufmann, 
Esther Peake, Sylvia Debeer, Gertrude Miller, Elsie 
Kreh, Sari Goldberg, Tressa Flannery, Catherine Cul- 
lum, Sol Pear, Rose and Bessie Ginsberg, Thelma Colli- 
flower, Alice Rottenberg, Henry Freedman, Mary Ber- 
ger, Evelyn Arnold, Bertha Bock, Sarie Block, Blanche 
Brave, Sylvia Berlin, Joseph Rosenthal, and Carlyn 
Goldsmith. 

Hapyn SympuHony Gives Free Concert. 

The first free concert of the Haydn Symphony Or- 
chestra under the direction of F. H. Pluemacher, took 
oee in Thursday evening, June 19, in the assembly 

all of the Eastern High Scholo, and, judging from the 
enthusiasm of the audience, the novelty will prove a 
lasting institution. The orchestra played three sym- 
phonic numbers, including the andante from the sixth 
symphony, and the menuetto, No. 100, both by Haydn; 
the andante, from Beethoven’s first symphony, and in 
lighter vein, Sousa’s “High School Cadets’” march; the 
overture to “Thomas Raymond”; “Valse Lente,” from 
Delibes’ “Copelia”; Kiretschmer’s “Coronation” march; 
“Beautiful Spring,” Lincke, and selections from Plan- 
quette’s “Nell Gwynne.” 

The personnel of the orchestra, which at present 
numbers about forty-five players, including both women 
and men, is made up principally of amateur talent, al- 
though professional musicians may become members. 
The organization will not accept professional engage- 
ments, its performances being entirely free of charge. 
Its financial support comes from subscribing members 
and contributors, who have a desire to do something 
for the music of Baltimore. It is the orchestra’s inten- 
tion to give free concerts in all parts of the city where 
large school assembly halls are available, and it aims to 
educate its members in the art of orchestral ensemble 
playing, to stimulate and cultivate taste, and to become 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Activities 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 1, 1919—Among the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music graduates and cer- 
tificate holders to receive appointments for teaching 
positions next season are Gladys Comforter, at Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Tellehiigned Fla.; Ethel 
Claire Davis, teacher of piano, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, W. Va.; Mabel Black, teacher of vocal culture, Flor- 
ida State College for Women, Tallahassee; Iva Gott- 
schalk, supervisor of music at the University School, Cin- 
cinnati, and Patricia Malone, teacher of piano at Abilene, 


ex. 

Hugo Sederberg presented nine pupils in a splendidly 
given piano recital at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Music, Monday evening, June 16. Mr. Sederberg num- 
bers among his pupils some very promising talents, and 
the playing of the participants indicated training along the 
lines of the most modern methods of pedagogy. Those 
taking part were John Daly, Rheta Seuss, Jim White 
Smith, Clara Silbersack, Marjorie Cole Bowlen, Antoin- 
ette Bahr, Emma McCrone, Marjorie Chaplin and Eliza- 
beth Jung. 

On Tuesday evening, June 17, Irma Schroeder, pupil of 
William Kraupner, gave a piano recital. Miss Schroeder 
is artistic and plays with poetic sentiment and discrimina- 
tion. 

Heten Moore, soprano, pupil of Zelina Bartholomew, 
and, Kate Boyce, pianist, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, co- 
operated in a delightful recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, Wednesday evening, June 18. Miss 
Moore is gifted with a clear lyric voice which has splendid 
carrying power. Her opening group comprised some songs 
by Young, Ware and Brewer, which she gave with poetic 
sentiment. Her French diction and comprehension of De- 
bussy were creditable as exemplified in her singing of two 
arias. She was particularly at home in her Italian num- 
bers, “Saper Vorreste,” Verdi;*“Matinatta,” Brogi, and 
“Don Pasquale,” Donizetti. To Miss Boyce the audience 
was indebted for a splendid delineation of the Bach 
“Italian” concerto. She has a clear, well develop:d tech- 
nic and plays with refinement and intelligent sentiment. 
She also gave splendid readings of the Beethoven sonata, 
op. 78; Moszkowski’s “In Autumn”; nocturne in D flat 
and valse in A flat, Chopin. Gladys Comforter partici- 
pated in the success of the evening in the capacity of ac- 
companist to Miss Moore. 

A joint recital by Berenice Jackson, violinist (pupil of 
Pier Adolfo Tirindelli), and Mildred Taylor, pianist 
(pupil of Theodor Bohlmann), attracted a large audience 
to the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss Jackson 
is a young artist whose progress will be observed with 
much interest. Her numbers comprised the first move- 
ment of the Mendelssohn violin concerto; “Romance,” 
Nachez; “Spanish Dance,” Sarasate, and the Vieuxtemps 
ballade and polonaise. Miss Jackson’s intonation is good, 
her bowing secure, and her readings are sympathetic. 
Grace Woodruff won much applause in the capacity of 
accompanist. Mildred Taylor’s fluent, well grounded tech- 
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nic, her appreciation of HEN 


i 


musical values, and her 
comprehension of her 
numbers secured the 
interest of her audience 
at the outset. She 
closed with the Weber 
“Concertstiick,” a 
rhythmically fine and 
poetically appealing 
performance. 

On Monday evening, 
June 23, Clara Bridge, 
one of the sterling 
young teachers of Cin- 
cinnati, presented her 
pupils in a well given 
piano recital at the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Those par- 
ticipating were Martha 
Buecker, Elmer Con- 
radi, Sadie Messer, 
Wilma Borcherding, 
Mary Tobin, Catherine 
Veail, Hilda Holt, Ce- 
cile Falkenstein and 
Kathleene Turberville. 

Mary Louise Wo- 
seczek (gifted pupil of 
Theodor Bohlmann) 
was heard at the Con- 
servatory of Music, 
June 24, in a number 
of piano works, done 
with remarkable au- 
thority for one of her 
years. She is a pianist 
of decided promise. 

Lucile Skinner pre- 
sented her pupils in an 
excellent piano recital 
at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, 
June 25. The partici- 
pants were William : 
Lannon, Dorothy Nelson, Florence Schickner, Alice 
Harrington, Helen Wagner, Edith Schierenbeck, Mary 
Bolger, Helen Shea and Ernest Daulton. 

Marguerite West, a reader of telling power, did an 
evening of poems and short stories at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, June 27. Miss West is a prominent 
member of Helen May Curtis’ class at the conservatory. 
One of the most interesting features of the program was 
Reade’s “Brushwood,” given with musical setting by Tirin- 
delli. Miss West rendered this number with sympathy 
and subtlety and was heartily applauded. Her diction was 
irreproachable. Several piano solos by Cleo Munden, pupil 
of Leo Paalz, lent pleasant variety to the program. 
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ERNEST WILLIAMS, # 


Solo cornetist of Goldman's Military Band, who is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “If Flowers 4 
Could Speak” with signal success. 
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Beulah Davis’ pupils in recital held forth Friday even 
ing, June 27, on which occasion she presented the follow 
ing: Dorothy Spiers, James J. Wood, Jr., Helen B 
Wehlamn, Mildred Rosenfelder, Elizabeth Reinhart, Harry 


Paul Wehlen, Louise Abbihl, Marjorie Bardin, Gladys 
Smith, Marjorie Jorling, Joseph Jorling and Frane 
Carroll. 


Three talents from the class of Frances Moses com 
bined in an enjoyable song recital at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, Saturday evening, June 28. The con- 
cert givers were Mildred Hutzler, Isabel Hannaford and 
Mildred Rohe, who have been under the tuition of Miss 

(Continued on page 34) 
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AY PETERSON sang with consummate skill and distinction. 
With an admirable technical equipment and an attractive per- 
sonality, this young singer is universally endowed to a remark- 


able degree. 


VOICE and style of unusual beauty and a truly artistic nature. 


OUNG aspiring artists can well take Miss Peterson for a model. 


NORTH 


ETERSON’S voice is of rare beauty. 
—Sylvester Rawling in New York Evening World. 


EAST 


HE manner in which she completely captivated her audience 
was sufficient proof of her powers. 


SOUTH 


audience. 


WEST 





NE can listen long to such a voice. 








VEN quality, well controlled and flexible. 
—Edward C. Moore, Chicago Evening Journal. 


VEN before she sang Miss Peterson made a hit with her 


ESPONDED to rapturous applause. 


—Harris in Richmond ( Va.) Times Dispatch. 


HE is possessed of one of the loveliest voices on the concert stage. 


O singer here in recent years came up to the standard Miss 
Peterson set last night. 


—Philip Hale in Boston Herald. 


—Richard Aldrich in New York Times. 


—Sacramento (Cal.) Bee. 


—San Francisco Bulletin. 


—Raleigh (N. C.) News and Observer. 


—New York Herald. 


—W. J. Henderson in New York Sun. 


—Salt Lake City Tribune. 
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MUSIC AND THE MOTION PICTURE 


By M. M. HANsrorp 








While there are a great many smaller theaters still 
using pianos to interpret the picture action, near- 
ly all the large houses have pipe organs. These vary 
according to the taste of the manager, Some use organs 
built with special reference to orchestra imitation 
while others have excellent legitimate instruments, built 
by Wurlitzer, Austin, Skinner, Kimball, Moeller, and 


The organ solves a lot of 


well known builders. ! : 
the piano scarcely being in 


troubles in the picture game, 
the race with a large pipe organ. 

The piano player will find trouble in getting effects with 
so little variety of tone at his command. In storm scenes 
he can get a tremolo in a low octave and give a very 
good imitation of rumbling thunder, but nothing compared 
to the organ in the same sort of scene. Rolling surf 
breaking on rocks, a scene that is ever recurring in 
and even in feature pictures, is difficult for the 
The piano does its best work in lyric scenes. It 
can play a love theme, or even one for the villain, and it 
is excellent for agitatos, hurries and mysterioso move- 
It is fair for comedies of the “slapstick” variety. 

“SLapstick” Music. 

The player need not be ashamed of adding all the ef- 
fects he can get to comedies, for such is the breath of life 
to them, There are players who think that adding effects 


other 


scenics 
pianist 


ments 


to comedies in a good picture house cheapens the house, 
but this is not a matter to be worried over. A ‘ “slapstick” 
comedy is good for the picture fan’s digestion, and it «is 
put in with that in view. The various effects added by 
the player simply add to the fun. The viewer knows it 


is all nonsense, but he likes to have a lot of it. In playing 


comedies it is much better to use set compositions than 
to have a half dozen of the so called hurries and agitatos. 
There are many ragtime pieces, one-steps, etc., which are 
good for agitated scenes, while the galop is the proper 


thing with which to wind up the celebrated chases that 
usually finish the Mack-Sennett brand of fun. These can 
be played just as fast as possible, and they will be found 


to fit perfectly. 
Ger Srartep RicHt. 


If there is also an orchestra, large or small, the or- 
ganist and pianist will find that he will have to play his 
first number in the same key as the orchestra was in when 
it left off. And also he must be in the same key when 
they commence again, otherwise there will be a very 











THREE METROPOLITAN STARS 
ARE SINGING WITH UNUSUAL SUCCESS 


“Think, Love, of Me” 


By FRANK H. GREY 
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That such artists as Braslau, Werrenrath and 
Althouse should be featuring on their programs 
“Think, Love, of Me” is proof sufficient of its 
merit and quality. These and many other Stars 
of the First Magnitude are using this Fox Song 
Success in their concert and pedagogical work. 
We recommend this song for your consideration 
and approval. 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 
Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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ragged effect quite upsetting to some nerves. This is not 
difficult to do, If the pianist or organist can not play 
easily in any key, he should select a composition in the 
correct key. If the organist prefers, he can modulate 
from the last orchestra key into his own piece, but this 
is not good form, because modulation, though covered up 
by a skillful man, is certainly a break, even though long 
drawn out. The organ combination ‘should also be as 
close to the orchestral tone at this break as possible. This 
is generally stringy and reedy, so do not begin on a set 
of flute tones and and try to make the audience think the 
orchestra is still playing. It can’t be done. An example 
of excellent work of this sort is found in the Stanley 
Theater, Philadelphia, where Rollo Maitland has worked 
out the problem with the orchestra leader, and the result 
is astonishing. 

There is another point that the organist must remem- 
ber in taking up the playing at the orchestra rests, and 
that is he must begin his organ in the same tempo and 
rhythm as the orchestra stopped with, otherwise there will 
be another equally disquieting effect to the nerves. When 
the orchestra stops on a piece of nocturne character, the 
organist should begin on one of the same nature, it mat- 
ters not what he must eventually play. He can get into 
that soon enough. The thing is to get started right. These 
are some of the minor points that are almost entirely dis- 
regarded in our picture houses. They are not even put 
into practice in the very best houses in New York, and 
yet the organist and leaders in such houses ought to know 
better. A good organist will begin playing with the or- 
chestra about eight measures before they stop, in the same 
tonality, and the game degree of tone, dying down with 
them; and in this manner the audience is sometimes un- 
aware where the orchestra leaves off and the organ begins. 


Sttence Works WONDERS. 

Then, another great thing to realize is that silence 
works wonders, even with the screen. In any scene where 
a speech is made, the music should stop, unless it is 
some unusual affair that could scarcely be used as an 
example. In Charles Ray’s “The Busher,” where he is 
carried off the field, after winning the game for Brown- 
ville, he talks to the crowd. At this point, and at all such 
points, the music should stop until he gets through. speak- 
ing, then it can be taken up again at the chord where it 
stopped; or, if the leader finds that difficult, going back 
to the beginning, or at some good starting point. Silence 
is also advisable at a shot that kills somebody. As the 
victim falls it is much better to stop playing, ending with 
a crashing chord. The audience doesn’t need music 
in such excitement. As the scene gradually adjusts itself, 
the music can be taken up, just what mood will be gov- 
erned by the situation. In some cases it would demand 
a minor melody, very slow, picturing despair; in others, 
something entirely different. 


SAN ANTONIO SYMPHONY SOCIETY 
HOLDS REGULAR MEETING 


First Municipal Band Concert—Griffin and Dunham 
Give Studio Musicale—Musical Club Closes 
Season—Student Recitals 


San Antonio, Tex., June 18, 1919.—The San Antonio 
Symphony Society, of which Mrs. Eli Hertzberg is presi- 
dent, met in the regular monthly social session on June 
7, the meeting, this month, being in the form of a pic- 
nic at the Japanese Garden, in Brackenridge Park. 
Mrs. Winchester Kelso was toastmistress and the 
speakers were Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, Judge Winchester 
Kelso, Mrs. Joseph Burton Dibrell and J. E. Jarratt. 
Vera Louing was in charge of the singing. Commis- 
sioner Ray Lambert, through whose efforts the garden 
was built, was a guest of honor. The part music played 
in the world war was expressively told by Mrs. Hertzberg. 

First MunicrpaAL BANp Concert. 

The first of the midweek concerts by the San Antonio 
Municipal Band, William H. Smith, leader, was given 
Thursday evening, in Brackenridge Park. David Grif- 
fin led the audience in community singing, in addition 
tothe program given by the band. 

Grirrin AND DuNHAm Give Stusio MUSICALE. 


David Griffin and Walter Dunham entertained with 
an informal’ musicale at their studio on June 6. The 
program was giyen by Mrs. Lafayette Ward, Helen 
Guilfoyle and Walter Dunham, pianists; Mrs. George 
Gwinn, soprano; David Griffin, baritone; Mrs. Guy 
Simpson, mezzo-soprano; .Mrs, L. L. Marks, soprano; 
Mrs. Alfred Duerler, contr: Alfred Ward, tenor, 
and a quartet from the forme ‘elly Field Glee Club. 

Musica Ciup Croses Season. 

The San Antonio Musical*Club gave its last musicale 
of the season on June 9. Zuleme Jungbecker, Frances 
Papert, Ella Mackensen, Madeline Sanders, Margaret 
Webb and Dorothea Hoit appeared on the program. 
The accompanists were Mrs. Bessie Bell Antes s. Mrs. 
Bay. Moore, Mrs. J. W. Hoit, W. J. Heye and Hector 

orjux. 





Stupent REcirats. 


The piano, voice, dramatic art and violin pupils of 
Westmoreland College gave a recital, June 2, at the 
college 

Mrs. Eugene Staffel presented her piano pupils in re- 
cital, June 3, at her studio. Two violin pupils of Emma 
Conring also played. 

Edith Madison’s piano pupils were heard in a recital 
at the Woman’s Club on June to. She was assisted by 
Madeline Sanders, contralto, and Mrs. Henry Stum- 
berg, reader. 

Clara Duggan Madison presented the following piano 
pupils in recital on Tune 7: Margaret Terry, Dorothy 
Stauffer. Eleanor Fitch, Hattie Florence Hood, Fay 
Maxwell and Abby Duggan. Two pupils in dramatic 
art of Mildred Duggan also appeared. 

Arthur Claassen presented Mrs. P. C. Potter and 
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Edna Krueger, pupils in yoice and piano, in an informal 
recital, on June 11, at his studio. 

Flora Briggs’ piano pupils gave a recital at the 
Woman’s Club on June 14, assisted by Elaine Thomson, 
soprano, pupil of Mrs. Fred Jones. 

The piano pupils of Ella Mackensen appeared in re- 
cital at her studio on June 16. Elizabeth Marvin, 
reader, gave several numbers. 

John M. Steinfeldt is presenting his advanced piano 
pupils in a series of recitals. The first one was given 
in St. Mary’s Auditorium, June 16. 

E. Alice Holman’s music class gave a recital on Mon- 
day, June 9, at the Wolf and Marr Auditorium. 

S 


Schroeder Pupil at Globe Concert 


Jerome Rappaport, the eight year old pianist, was the 
principal instrumentalist at the closing Globe concert on 
Wednesday, June 25, in Public School No. 55, New York. 
Little Jerome is a pupil of Henry A. Schroeder. His 
taste for the composers is of the best; his favorite com- 
poser is Bach, and next in succession come Handel, Bee- 





JEROME RAPPAPORT, 
Talented boy pianist. 


thoven, Mozart and Scarlatti. Little Jerome cannot reach 
the pedals, so Mr. Schroeder carries with him a special 
attachment which he screws to the piano. Then the tiny 
lads sits down and for all the world plays like an adult 
artist. There is no question about it, Jerome can play, 
and gives every promise of becoming a shining light in 
the musical world in the course of years. 


Edgell Adams Married in Paris 


Edgell Adams, pianist, who, until she went abroad in 
Red Cross service, had been teaching for several years in 
Birmingham, Ala., and was head of the piano department 
of public school music in that city, was married in the 
American Church at Paris, France, on Sunday, June 1, to 
Captain Herbert Rowell Stolz of the Medical Corps, United 
States Army. Mrs, Stolz is a former Godowsky pupil. 


New Concert Series at Asbury Park 
The Metropolitan Musical Bureau announces that, at the 
invitation of the mayor, it will give a series of eight 
Thursday evening concerts during the summer at the Ar- 
cade, Asbury Park, N. J., beginning July 17. The list of 
artists will be ready in time for the next issue of the 
MusicaL Courier. 


 VheDavid DannesMusirCourses 


NEW BUILDING: 
157 EAST 74h STREET, NEW YORK 


DAVID AND CLARA MANNES, Directors 


Aim to cultivate in the student the thoroughness of 
the ‘professional with the love of the amateur. Among 
the faculty are: 








Hans Barth, René Peliain, 
worars Brockway, Elizabeth Quaile, 
ela Diller, Léon Rennay, 
Richard Epstein, Recorie Scalero, 
George Harris Jr., A. Torrens. 


David McK. Williams. 
Theory and Ensemble. 


Ralph Leopold, 


All courses include Three 
orchestras, horus. 

To meet the growing demands for teachers representing 
the ideals and principles of the Directors and their asso- 
ciates, a special Teachers’ eo is offered. 


Catalogue on ciiialiai: Iai Address Secretary. 
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REPORTED OFFER OF $75,000 
TO MENGELBERG BY B. &S. O. 
UNTRUE, SAYS THAT LEADER 





(Continued from page 5.) 

Grainger and Charles Villiers Stanford, Debussy, Dukas 
and Ravel, Bruch, Reger, Strauss and Eduard Strasser, 
and a number of native Dutch composers. Among these 
G. H. G. Van Brucken-Fock, with a symphony; Alph. 
Diepenbrock, with two choral works, “Die Nacht” and 
“Hymne an die Nacht,” and Cornelis Dopper, with a 
symphony (the seventh), are particularly worth men- 
tioning. 


Wut Invite Guest Conpuctors, 


During the coming season Mengelberg is going to de- 
velop this plan further by inviting a number of foreign 
conductors, one for each country, to come and conduct 
each one concert of his countrymen’s works. Toscanini 
is to represent Italy, Strauss Germany, Elgar England, 
and so forth. I asked about America. “Certainly,” said 
Mr. Mengelberg, “I shall be glad to have you suggest an 
American conductor who can give us a representative pro- 
gram of American music. The only difficulty is the dis- 
tance he will have to come. I can promise nothing be- 
sides the one concert ih our seties; for further engage- 
ments he would have to look to a concert manager.” I 
dodged the responsibility of naming an American con- 
ductor, but I did not divulge the fact that conductors of 
American orchestras are exclusively of foreign nationality. 
But, upon my host’s request, I left with him the names of 
some of the most important American symphonic com- 
posers. It seems as though it were somebody else’s move 
next. 

A MAuHLER ADMIRER. 


Remarkable among the list of works that the Concert- 
gebouw Orkest has performed is the record of Gustav 
Mahler, with no less than eleven performances to his 
credit. Mengelberg regards him as one of the great sym- 
phonists—perhaps the greatest—since Beethoven, and he 
appears to have educated the Hollanders up to a real love 
for him. At any rate there is a tremendous demand for 
Mahler and great enthusiasm after every hearing of a 
Mahler work. Next season there is to be a Mahler fes- 
tival, at which all the symphonies, including the eighth, 
will be given. With both the orchestra and chorus sys- 
tematically trained by Mengelberg, the occasion promises 
to be a notable one. Aside from the Mahler cult, a per- 
sistent worship of the four B’s—Bach, Beethoven, Berlioz 
and Brahms—is a feature of Duich musical life. No 
season passes without “gala” performances of the “Ninth” 
and the “St. Matthew Passion.” not to mention virtually 
all the symphonies, various Brandenburg concertos and 
And finally there is to be noted the popularity 
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ter, for Amsterdam has been very pro-Ally indeed. There 
surely are advantages to living in a neutral country, espe- 
cially for a musician who feels that his art is above 
politics. 


MENGELBERG BOMBED, 


This is the standpoint which Mengelberg has taken all 
through the four terrible years. He has regarded his art 
as something really divine, a gospel for all mankind. And 
as its apostle he has ministered to the just and the unjust 
alike. All through the war he has filled his regular en- 
gagements in Frankfort. Time and again he has braved 
the danger of aerial bombardments. He told me of one 
occasion when the Allied fliers followed his train all the 
way along the Rhine, raining bombs and evidently trying 
to hit the train. According to him there were regular 
daily air raids of the Rhine cities. “It is an uncanny feel- 
ing to be roused from the quiet of your home, where of 
all places as a non-combatant and a neutral one supposes 
oneself secure, to watch the shower of bombs in fear and 
trembling that they may hit. Assuredly, if U-boat war- 
fare is to be abolished, aerial bombardments. should be 
condemned as inhuman by all mankind.” 

“And all this did not keep you from visiting the zone of 
war?” I asked. 

“No, but I tell you what was worse: the famine—the 
slow starvation of the poor inhabitants of Frankfort. 
Frankfort was, as is well known, one of the worst suf- 
ferers from the blockade, and still is, for that matter. | 
honestly could stand seeing it no longer, and the last time 
I was there I told my management that unless conditions 
improved I would not come back. You may talk about 
the! responsibility for the war and the necessity of punish- 
ing the guilty, but for an artist, a neutral, who has seen 
the suffering on both sides, there is only a feeling of pity, 
pity for the poor victims who most of them wanted no 
war, wanted only to live and be left alone. 

“Thank God, it is all over,” he continued. “We artists 
must do our share in rebuilding what has been destroyed— 
the confidence and mutual regard of humans for each 
other. .We neutrals—and mind you it has not been a 
sinecure for Holland to be neutral—are especially favored 
now in this work of moral Samaritan. I hope that this 
little international series of ours may be a sort of peace 
festival in which all may join.’ 


Wants AMERICAN Scores, 


With that Mengelberg got up and invited me to accom- 
pany him to the Concertgebouw, where a few of the or- 
chestral artists and the managers were assembled for a 
final conference before the conductor left for his summer 
holiday. The next day he was to be off to Switzerland. There 
he will rest and examine scores for performance next sea- 
son. He expressed a hope that American publishers 
would send him, care of the Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, 
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DOROTHY POST, 
The talented young pupil of Marie Louise Todd, whose reci- 
tal at St. George, 8. 1., created so much interest and pleas- 
ure, @ full account of which was published in a recent issue 
of the Musical Courier. The Staten Islander in commenting 
upon Miss Post's work, said: “Miss Post's playing was a 
delight to the lovers of good music, and an intelligent and 
painstaking rendition of an ewceptionally well chosen pro- 
gram. Ntaten Islanders will recall with pleasure her previous 
recital two years ago, and since that time she has greatly 
added to her equipment, both in technic and understanding 
of the composition played. Raff's beautiful ‘Spinning Song’ 
in particular was given with a delightful charm of touch.” 





Etno Rapee to Make Duo-Art Records 


Etno Rapee, the conductor of the Rivoli orchestra; 
has been engaged by the Ampico Company to make 
records on the Duo-Art piano. Hugo Riesenfeld has 
engaged Greek Evans for a long term as soloist at the 
Rialto and Rivoli. Mr. Evans is a baritone and studied 
singing in New York. He has sung in opera with the 
Creatore Opera Company, and he has also been heard 
in recitals in the West. Mr. Evans’ engagement is the 











cantatas. ; , ; ig t 
of the two antipodes of modernism—Debussy and Strauss. their important new scores, and was especially interested result of a hearing at one of the auditions which are 
Neither of the two have been neglected during the war, to see those of Bloch, Loeffler, Gilbert and Carpenter, held. by Mr. Riesenfeld every Saturday at the Rialto 
though Mengelberg has. received protests against tlie lat- César SEARCHINGER. Theater. 

MELVENA PASSMORE, 


RICHARDS HALE, 
Baritone. 





“Mr. Hale’s voice is a beau- 
tiful high baritone.” 


New York Evening Sun. 


Oscar Saenger Gives a Brilliant Performance 


of 


Victor Massé’s Opera Comique 


“THE MARRIAGE OF JEANNETTE”’ 


With His Opera Classes 


At the Selwyn Theatre 
and 


Launches “Two Admirable a 








A benefit performance had on its program a quaint and 
wholly delightful opera, “The Marriage of Jeannette,” by Victor 
Massé, which was disrobed of its dust of fifty years and given 
by two remarkable young singers. It is for two voices only, 
soprano and baritone, in itself insuring the difficulty of singing 
it. This difficulty is driven home by the fact that each singer 
must show a comic spirit powerful enough to infuse even the 
singing. Richards Hale and Melvena Passmore were the daunt- 
less two who undertook it yesterday. Mr. Hale’s voice is a 








SOME PRESS COMMENTS: 


beautiful high baritone, muted a shade by nervousness in the 
early part of the opera, but recovering its purity and exalta- 
tion as he forgot it was his debut. Miss Passmore has a phe- 
nomenal high voice, liquid in effect and under splendid control. 
—New York Evening Sun. 


The little work is melodious and gave to Richards Hale, who 
took the part of Jean, an opportunity to display an excellent 
voice of ample power. In addition he showed an excellent the- 


Coloratura Soprano. 





“Miss Passmore has a phe 
nomenal high voice, liquid in 
effect and under splendid con 
trol.” New York Evening Sun, 


atric sense, and unusual feeling for comedy. Jeannette was sung 
by Melvena Passmore, whose voice in its upper register was of 
considerable charm.—New York Tribune 


Two admirable singers appeared as Jeannette and Jean. They 
were Melvena Passmore and Richards Hale. Miss Passmore car 
ried off her brilliant little songs in excellent style, while Mr 
Hale's singing was always graceful and clear.—New York Times 
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A NATIONAL CONSERVATORY AND A 
MINISTER OF FINE ARTS ADVOCATED AT 
TENNESSEE STATE MUSIC CLUB’S CONVENTION 


Chattanooga Entertains Visiting Delegates—Fine Programs a Feature—Mrs. John Lamar Meek 
Re-elected President 





Chattanooga, Tenn., June 26.—The Tennessee State 
Federation of Music Clubs held its annual convention 
ere on Monday, June 2g, the several federated clubs 
if the State being represefited by twenty-one delegates 
Ir John Lamar Meek, of this city, State president, 


vas in charge of the program, which embraced a sacred 





oncert on Sunday evening at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, two business sessions held Monday morning 
and afternoon in the Green Parlor of Hotel Patten, a 


icon at noon in the main difling room of the Pat 
ten, and a reception and musicale given in the evening 
and the Monday evening 


Roth the sacred concert 


program featured Helen Doyle, violinist, of New York, 
a special guest of the convention, and who with her 

band, Richard Durrett, has been residing at Fort 
Oglethorpe, where the latter has been engaged in social 
ervice work, under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A 
Helen Doyle was winner of the prize in the contest held 

the National Federation in Los Angeles four years 
i} 

Mr Grorce Houston Davis Honor GuEst 

Ir George Houston Davis, of Birmingham, third 

e-president of the National Federation, was another 
honor quest. Impromptu playing featured the business 
sessions, four enjoyable piano selections being given 
1y Mrs. W. J. Hon, of Memphis, who represented the 


Beethoven Club of that city (probably the South’s larg- 
est musical organization), and Mrs. Joy Patten Thomp- 
son, Chattanooga's rising young pianist, a pupil of Roy 
of Cadek ( onservatory 


Lamont Smith, 
Sacknep Concert, St. PAut’s Cuurcn 
At the concert at St. Paul's, Helen Doyle and Mr. 
Durrett were accompanied on the pipe organ by Mrs 
R. A. Bettis, with J. Clarendon McClure at the piano 


An augmented choir sang several choral numbers. The 
rector, Dr. W. J. Loaring Clark, preached an eloquent 
sermon on “Music and Its Relation to Religion. 


Fine ProGRAM AT RECEPTION. 


A fine program was given at the reception on Mon- 
day evening by the Cadek Trio, a chorus of women’s 
voices directed by Howard S. Smith, Helen Doyle and 
Richard Durrett. 

CONVENTION Po.icies or GENERAL INTEREST. 

Among the primal policies endorsed by the conven- 
tion as affecting musical matters at large are the move- 
ment for establishing a national conservatory and ap- 
pointing a Minister of Fine Arts in the President’s Cab- 
inet. The report of the Chattanooga Music Club, this 
city’s largest musical organization, 575 strong, was 
made by Josef O. Cadek, and presented by Mrs. I. D. 
Steele. It stressed the movements and the interest 
manifested by the Music Club. 

Mrs. John Lamar Meek, who founded the local Mac- 
Dowell Club, during a visit of Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
in collaboration with Mrs. R. A. Bettis (a former pupil 
of Edward MacDowell), is pushing local interest in the 
Peterboro project and spoke along this line during the 
convention. Mrs. George Houston Davis made a fine 
address, in which she emphasized the eleven points of 
the National Federation. 

Local policies affecting the musical interests of Ten- 
nessee were set forth by Max Schoen, musical director 
of the State Normal at Johnson City. These are three- 
fold: a State director of school music, a standardized 
musical textbook, and school credits for outside musical 
attainment. Resolutions of endorsement were adopt- 


ed. Mr. Schoen’s slogans are “Music for all children of 


visiting delegates of the Tennessee State 
Federation of Music Clubs photographed during the annual 
convention held in Chattanooga, June 23, At 
the left is pictured Mrs, John Lamar Meek, of Chattanooga, 
At the right is Max Schoen, 


The officers and 


Tenn., on 


who was re-elected president. 
the director of ihe department of school music of the East 
Tennessee State Normal School, at Johnson City. Mrs. 
Veek is the founder of the local MacDowell Club and one 
of Chattanooga's most prominent musicians. A resolution 
endorsing Mr. Schoen's views as set forth in his paper, was 


unanimously adopted, 
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all people” and “Every child a born musician, but not a 
born performer.” 

American music and encouragement of American 
composers and artists showed a preponderance of sen- 
timent in favor. Richard Durrett, former manager, of 
New York, made a plea for co-operation of all musical 
organizations in demanding the highest and best in the 
status of artists and composers, as 70 per cent. of the 
professional artists are engaged through organizations. 

Mrs. W. J. Hon, of Memphis, read a history of the 
Beethoven Club. The Music Club, of Briscol, was re- 
ported by Mrs. Archer Beasley. Other club reports 
were given by Mrs. H. W. Hoss, Mrs. Meek, Mrs. C. B. 
Whaley, Mrs. MacDade, Mrs. Howard Howie, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Johnston, and Edna Tomkins. 

Election of officers followed, resulting in the choice 
of Mrs. John Lamar Meek, Chattanooga, president (re- 
elected); Mrs. Morris E. Temple Chattanooga, first 
vice-president; Mrs. Henry Lupton, Clarksville, second 
vice-president; Mrs. J. F. Hill, Memphis, third vice- 
president; Mrs. Joseph Johnston, Cleveland, recording 
secretary; Mary Thankful Everett, Chattanooga, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. W. J. Hon, Memphis, treas- 
urer; Mollie Kavanagh, Chattanooga, auditor. 

KV. 


Rivoli and Rialto Continue Active 


The Rialto orchestra, under the direction of Hugo 
Riesenfeld and Nat W. Finston, will play this week 
Liszt’s thirteenth rhapsody, which has been orches- 
trated by Etno Rapee, the conductor of the Rivoli or- 
chestra. The soloists will be Roas Lesca, coloratura 
soprano, and Greek Evans, a baritone. Miss Lesca 
will sing the Arditi waltz, “Il Baccio,” and Mr. Evans 
will be heard in “The Road to Mandalay,” by Oley 
Speaks. The organ solo, played by Arthur Depew, will 
be “Marche Romaine,” by Gounod. 

At the Rivoli the orchestra, conducted by Etno Rapee 
and Joseph Littau, will play the third and fourth move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s “Pathetique” symphony. Edna 
Mampel, a contralto, will sing “None But the Lonely 
Heart,” by Tschaikowsky, and Emanuel List, bass, will 
contribute “Asleep in the Deep,” by Petri. The organ 
solo, Theodore Dubois’ “Fanfare,” will be played by 
J. Van Cleft Cooper. 
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“GENIUSES ARE INTERNATIONAL,” 
SAYS VERA JANACOPULOS 


Young Singer Says That Is Why She Programmed 
Schumann and Brahms at Her First New York 
Recital Last December—A Short Sketch of 
Her Brilliant Career 
Prior to her New York debut at Aeolian Hall last 
December, Vera Janacopulos was a comparative stran- 
ger to Metropolitan audiences, although Paris had dis- 
covered and endorsed her artistry previously. As a 
girl, she achieved the distinction of being the only one 
outside of the members of the Diaghileff Russian Opera 
Ballet to be heard in a concert given by them in the 
French capital, when she gained a personal triumph 
with her beautiful voice and skill in song interpretation. 
So great, indeed, was her success that one of the lead- 
ing prima donnas wanted to take lessons from her, but 
the youthful artist modestly replied that she did not 
feel able to undertake the responsibility, as she was 
taking lessons herself at the time. Later, Miss Janaco- 
tulos was engaged to appear in concert in Russia, but 

the war prevented her fulfilling her contract. 

Although Miss Janacopulos will remain here next 
season, she hopes shortly to be able to concertize the 
way she has always planned to do, and to sing every 
year in London, Paris and some of the large centers of 
Russia, in addition to spending two or three months in 
America. Next season she says she will offer more 
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very new compositions, one of which is fresh from Pro- 
kofieff’s pen. Last season, at her final recital, she fea- 
tured three Prokofieff songs, five by Maurice Dambois 
and three by Griffes, three out of which number were 
dedications. Miss Janacopulus very courageously in- 
cluded some Brahms and Schumann at her first recital, 
but these were sung in French, Her point of view is 
that all geniuses are international and it is stupid to 
class Schumann, Schubert and Brahms, etc., merely as 
Germans, because they were beyond such classification. 
Besides, in Paris, the ice had been broken and it was 
timely for America to do so. : 

In touching upon song interpretation, Miss Janaco- 
pulos confessed that she always liked to sing, but did 
not always desire to disclose the full power of her voice, 
for which she had been criticised. Believing that it is 
the singer’s duty as the composer’s interpreter, she has 
not aimed to show what she knew or did not know, but 
rather what the composer wanted. For that reason, 
also, she does not like to sing translations, preferring 
the original language and its beauties. However, that 
has not prevented Miss Janacopulos from doing quite 
a remarkable work in the translation of Mr. Proko- 
fieff’s new opera, “The Love of the Three Oranges, 
into French from the Russian. She is most enthusi- 
astic about the opera, the libretto and music of which 
were written by the new Russian pianist-composer, 
whose work will be produced by the Chicago Opera 
Association next season. 

Taking into consideration the fact that Miss Janaco- 
pulcs learned to speak Russian just two years ago and 
now converses without an accent, the work is all the 
more significant. She has still another ambition—to 
speak English without any accent, and this she hopes 
to be able to do before the end of the summer. The 
vacation months, by the way, she will spend in Amer- 
ica, resting and working. Much time, however, will be 
devoted to sports, as she is an ardent advocate of 
plenty of exercise for singers. In Paris, so Miss Jana- 
copulos told the writer, she was considered one of the 
best roller skaters—quite an unusual claim for a rising 
and energetic young artist. > 

Few people, perhaps, are aware that this young 
woman, born of Greek parents in Brazil, with an uncle 
now serving at the Peace Conference, started as a vio- 
linist and studied under no less a personage than 
Enesco, the famous conductor, violinist and pianist. 
She now recalls the days when she climbed to the top 
gallery of the opera house in Paris to hear Fritz Kreis- 
ler, whom she admired greatly. When she met the vio- 
linist recently, he remarked that he was sure she did 
not play the violin as well as she sang, although he was 
certain that she could play the instrument interestingly. 
When she discovered that she was developing a voice, 
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on the advice of Enesco himself she stopped practicing 
so many hours a day on the violin and tried to devote 
time to both her singing and playing, but finding it im- 
possible to give full way to her voice; but when she 
hears a violinist play, even now, she says she feels a 
little bit sad. 


Soder-Hueck Tenors Well Booked 


While the summer sessions at the Soder-Hueck vocal 
studios in the Metropolitan Opera House are in full 
activity, reports from the many out of town artists also 
show splendid success. 

George Reimherr, the popular American tenor, vis- 
ited the studios last week looking a picture of health 
and in the best of voice and spirits, and it is small won- 
der, since he is spending all his spare time at Merrie- 
wold, Sullivan County, N. Y. Mr. Reimherr predicts a 
still busier winter next season, and this summer will be 
the busiest ever. Besides many private engagements 
he will fill concert bookings during July and August at 
Lake Placid, Saranac Lake, Port Jervis and Monticello, 
N. Y. The entire month of October will be spent on a 
concert tour with Mana-Zucca, the composer-pianist, 
and after his return in November he will open his win- 
ter season with a song recital at Aeolian Hall. 

George Rothermel, well known as one of Philadel- 
phia’s best local tenors, who joined the Soder-Hueck 
studio last winter, makes the trip from and to Phila- 
delphia every week-end for the reason that he believes 
he has gained better volume, ease and facility in singing 
here. Recently he sent the following letter to Mme. 
Soder-Hueck: “I am booked for a number of concerts 
with the Leps Orchestra, Willow Grove, Pa. I was also 
engaged to sing the tenor part of the ‘Jewels of the Ma- 
donna,’ to be given by the Philadelphia Operatic Society 
early in the winter.” Mr. Rothermel is the tenor soloist 
at the Church of Our Savior, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Emma Roberts for Savannah 

Emma Roberts has been engaged as soloist with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra for a concert to be given 
under the management of the Savannah Musical Club 
of Savannah, Ga., on December 9 next. She will also 
be heard in recital in several other Southern cities about 
the same time. Miss Roberts is immensely popular 
throughout the South, being a Kentuckian and a gradu- 
ate of the Randolph-Macon College in Lynchburg, Va. 


Samaroff-Stokowski Lecture-Recitals 


Arthur Judson announces that Leopold Stokowski 
and Olga Samaroff will give a lecture-recital series of 
thirty-two Beethoven piano sonatas next season. 


Quartet to Feature “Alabama Lullaby” 


The Chicago Ladies’ Quartet will feature all next 
season “Alabama Lullaby,” published by Leo Feist, Inc. 
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Josephine Uterhart, an 
American Composer of Promise 


Josephine Uterhart, whose portrait appears on the 
front page of this issue, is a young American musician 
for whom her friends predict a brilliant future in the 
annals of American composition. She was born in New 
York City, and from an early age showed a marked 
musical talent, being a proficient pianist at an age when 
most girls are still playing with dolls. Her father, 
Conrad Stein, encouraged his daughter’s musical ambi- 
tions, and while still in her teens she was sent abroad 
to complete her musical education. She devoted her- 
self to harmony and composition in Paris and Milan, 
and on her return to this country (New York) con- 
tinued her studies under the guidance of the late Ra- 
‘fael Joseffy, and upon his death she continued with 
Sigmund Herzog. 

One of her latest compositions is a romance, “Nous 
n’irons plus au Bois,” which was sung with great suc- 
cess by Enrico Caruso, at his Biltmore recital last De- 
cember and which has just been published by Ditson 
under the English title, “We'll Range the Woods No 
More.” Three other of her songs will soon be pub- 
lished, one in French, “Les Souliers Roses,” by Ros- 
tand, and two in English, “Twilight at Sea” and “A 
Caravan from China Comes.” The latter is one of the 
ode8 from the “Divan of Hafiz” in the translation of 
Richard Le Gallienne, to. which she has furnished a 
musical setting which is redolent of “fragrant silks and 
stealing gums, attar and myrrh.” While her style is 
thoroughly modern, she is a firm believer in the maxim 
that “melody is the true and only form of music,” and 
all her compositions contain an original flow of melody. 

Mrs. Uterhart’s home is in New York City, but much 
of her time is spent at her country place, “Crossroads 
Farm,” near Oyster Bay, L. 1. where most of her com- 
ositions are written. She is the wife of Henry Ayres 
Jterhart, the well known lawyer. 


Breil Writes Score for “Lost Battalion” 


The story of “The Lost Battalion” in the Argonne 
Forest has been acted in picture form with the sur- 
vivors, from Major General Alexander and Colonel Whit- 
tlesey down to the last private, as the actual characters 
in the action. A musical score has been provided for it by 
Joseph Breil, and preliminary performances were given 
on July 1 at the New Willard in Washington to the Vice- 
President, the Cabinet and Congress, and at the Ritz- 
Carlton in New York on July 2. Breil, on these ocea- 
sions, had a large contingent of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra to interpret the score. The photoplay will soon 
be seen in one of the prominent Broadway theaters in 
New York. 


Ethel Newcomb at Whitney Point 
Ethel Newcomb, the well known pianist, has gone to 
Whitney Point, N. Y., where she will remain until No- 
vember 1. 














The famous Bandmaster, composer, 


authorities in the world on everything musical. 


& Bach piano. 


In sending the above photograph, Mr. Sousa said: 
Messas. Kranicnu & Bacu: 
Gentlemen: 


ing his music on a Kranich & Bach. 


Kranich & Bach. 


235 E. 23d St., New York City 








The Piano of 3 
SOUSAS 


all-around musician and musical celebrity—is one of the best 
This photograph shows John Philip Souse himself, his son and his grandson, grouped about a Kranich 


That there is such an unanimity of musical opinion in the Sousa family concerning its piano, is 
another proof of the unequalled musical qualities of the 


ICH-&-BACH 


=U ftra-Quali 
and PLAYE 


From the attached photograph you 
will see that John Philip Sousa, 3rd, is also learn- 


I say also, because John Philip Sousa, and, also 
acquired a good part of his musical training on a 


KRANICH & BACH 







PIANOS 
PIANOS 


John Philip Sousa, the rst, bas a high regard 
for your instruments and their musical excellence 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


215 So. Wabash St., Chicago, Ill. 
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LOUISVILLE ENTERTAINS THE 
KENTUCKY M. T. CONVENTION 
Voice, Organ, Violin and Piano Conferences Prove 

Interesting-—-Many Papers Read— 

Officers Elected 

Louisville, Ky., June 26, 1919.—The Kentucky Music 
Teachers’ Association met here on June 25 and 26, the 
programs of the two days offering many interesting and 


ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, 


Of the Lexington College of Music 
helpful features. On the first morning after the address 
by the president, Anna Chandler Goff, of the Lexington 


College of Music, an interesting paper upon “Juvenile 











TO WOMEN’S MUSICAL CLUBS— 


Have you considered engaging 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano 
During 1919-20 


For one of her interesting programs 
of song by 


AMERICAN WOMEN COMPOSERS ? 


458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine, for 
Entire season now booking 








Addrees Soon 
open dates in your territory. 











BASTEDO 


Baritone 
Season 1919-20 Now Booking 


Apply 
Secretary, Merrill, New York 

















ZOELLNER 
QUARTET 


This remarkable quartet presents a strong ensemble and 
a unity of artistic purpose rarely found,— Boston Herald. 


SEASON 1919-20 NOW BOOKING 


Concert Direction: HARRY CULBERTSON 
HOTEL DEL PRADO, Midway Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















MUSICAL COURIER 


Orchestras” was read by Myrtle Critchfield, supervisor 
of music in Georgetown. The voice conference, with 
Katharine, Whipple Dobbs as leader, followed. Charles 
Norman Granville, head of the vocal department of the 
Louisville Conservatory of Music, read a very helpful 
paper entitled “Some Considerations Upon the Art of 
Singing.” In the enforced absence of Albert Haberstro, 
of the Lexington College, Mrs. Dobbs read some extracts 
from Yvette Guilbert’s book, “How to Sing a Song,” and 
this was followed by a general discussion of matters con- 
nected with singing and vocal training. Ernest J. Scheerer, 
director of the Jubilate Chorus, was then heard on “Com- 
munity Music,” which was also followed by a discussion. 


* After the election of officers, a luncheon was given to 


Charles N. Boyd, president of the N. M. T. A., who was 
the association’s guest of honor. Mr: Boyd read an en- 
joyable paper on “The Musician and the Community.” Fol- 
lowing the social hour, the association members adjourned 
to the Broadway Baptist Church, where the organist, 
Henry U. Goodwin, gave a recital which was greatly en- 
joyed. Mr. Goodwin's program included “Suite Gothique,” 
Boelmann; “Legend,” Cadman; “Reverie Algerienne,” 
Saint-Saens; toccata and fugue in D minor, Bach; “Réve 
Angelique,” Rubinstein; “Evensong,” Johnston, and “St. 
Cecilia Offertory” in D, Batiste. 

The second day’s program was as follows: Organ con- 
ference, Henry U. Goodwin, leader. Mr. Goodwin’s paper 
was entitled “What Innovations and Improvements Have 
Proven Practical in Organ Construction?” “Possibilities 
for Educating the* Public Through the Organist of the 
Moving Picture House,” by Carl Wieseman, organist at 
the Majestic Theater. The violin .conference was led by 
Victor Rudolf, who, in the absence of the expected 


CHARLES N. BOYD, 
President of the National Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, guest of honor at Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers’ Association. Read paper on “The Musician 
and the Community” at Louisville, Ky., June 25. 
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speaker made some interesting remarks upon “Conditions 
Met With in Teaching the Violin,” which was followed 
by a discussion, Frederic A. Cowles, head of the Louis- 
ville Conservatory, was leader of the piano conference, 
the speakers being Patrick O'Sullivan, whose subject was 
“The Teacher’s Practice Hour”; Sarah McConathy, who 
read a paper upon the “Importance of Theory and Har- 
mony for Beginners,” and Julia Bachus Horn, who gave 
some reminiscences of Edward MacDowell, with whom 
she studied. Dr. S. S. Myers, of the Eastern State Normal 
School, gave a short but interesting talk upon “Music in 
the Rural Schools,” and the remainder of the session was 
devoted to “Standardization,” Dr. Frank McVey, presi- 
dent of the University of Kentucky, and Dr. V. O. Gil- 
bert, superintendent of public instruction in Frankfort, 
having this subject in charge. Officers elected for the 
coming year are: Katharine Whipple Dobbs, president; 
Anna Chandler Goff, vice-president; Flora Marguerite 
Bertelle, corresponding secretary; Myrtle Critchfield, re- 
cording secretary, and G. P. Bruner, treasurer. 
Fine Recrrats Mark Conservatory’s CLOSING. 


The Louisville Conservatory of Music has closed a very 
successful year with the following recitals: May 20, by 
the pupils of Charles Norman Granville; May 27, by 
students of the intermediate class; May 29, by pupils of 
Patrick O’Sullivan’s piano class; June 3, by advanced 
piano. students from the classes. of George Copeland; 
June 6, from the vocal class of Cara Sapin; June 7, by 
Fletcher-Copp students; June 10, by advanced piano stu- 
dents; June 13, three plays by students of the dramatic 
art class; June 14, by pupils of the primary classes, and 
June 16, recital by graduates from various departments. 

.. W. D 


CHARLES NORMAN GRANVILLE, 
Head of the vocal department, Louisville Con- 
servatory of Music. Read paper on “Some Con- 
siderations on the Art of Singing” at Kentucky 
Music Teachers’ Convention, Louisville, Ky., 

June 25 





“The Magic of Your Eyes” Has Unique Record 


It is not at all surprising that Arthur A. Penn has 
achieved a unique record when one reads what Estrella 
Hailey, music director of the Crawford Theater, El Paso, 
Tex., has written to M. Witmark & Sons, his publishers: 
“*The Magic of Your Eyes’ is, in my opinion,.the only real 
ballad in five years!” The unique record is that several 
artists have found his compositions so appealing that they 
have programmed two Penn songs at the same time. 
Grant Hadley, of Chicago, recently sang “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” and “Mine Honor and My Love” in that city 
with signal success, and Mr. Hadley thinks the latter is 
“one of the best efforts Mr. Penn has made.” 

R. Elleson Johnston at her Jackson, Miss., recital late 
this season, sang both “The Magic of Your Eyes” and 
“Smilin’ Through.” 

Another singer, Madge Daniel, says that next season 
she will again use “Smilin’ Through” and “The Magic of 
Your Eyes” wherever she sings. 

G. Guelph Amitage, of Montreal, prefers Mr. Penn’s 
“Smilin’ Through” and chatacterizes it as a “very pretty 
little song.” 

Jerome Uhl, one of the first California singers to use 
Mr. Penn’s “Magie,” still finds it as successful as of old— 
a test of endurance, as it were! 


Albert Spalding to Wed Mary Pyle 
Announcement was made on July 7 by Mrs. William 
Scott Pyle, of 375 Park avenue, of the engagement of her 
daughter, Mary, to Albert Spalding, the distinguished vio- 


linist who returned to New York a few weeks ago from 
active service in the United States army. The date of the 
wedding has nét yet been decided upon. 





Mayo Wadler 


The American Violinist 
Mgu.: Jules Daiber, Aeolian Hall, N ¥ 











TOUR NOW BOOKING 


MANA-ZUGGA 


“An Evening of Melody” 


Management: 


AND HER CONCERT 
——COMPANY—— 


JULES DAIBER, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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TOPEKA, KAN., AGAIN TO HEAR FAMOUS ARTISTS 


After Five Years of Waiting, City at Last to Hear Celebrities at Home—Henry J. Dotterweich Inaugurates New 
Concert Course—Galli-Curci, Lhevinne, Spaldin g and Lazzari Among Those Likely to Appear 





Topeka, Kan., June 28, 1919—Making Topeka a per- 
manent musical center is the determination of Prof. 
Henry J. Dotterweich. Topeka and vicinity, he be- 
lieves, really desire to hear the world’s most famous 





PROF, AND MRS. HENRY J. DOTTERWEICH, 
j Topeka, Kan, 


artists right at home and will support a concert series 
that will bring them to the city. 

For the last five years Topeka has been bereft of any 
professional concert series. Occasionally a famous mu- 


sician has appeared in local concerts, but the treat has 
been due to a bit of luck on the part of some person or 
organization securing the artist. What Professor Dot- 
terweich proposes to do is to bring to the city audi- 
torium, at prices popular enough to assure a crowded 
house, such internationally known artists as Galli-Curci, 
soprano; Josef Lhevinne, pianist; Albert Spalding, vio- 
linist, and Carolina Lazzari, contralto. 

The series will be presented at the city auditorium. 
Preceding each concert an orgam»recital will be given. 
The spiendid old pipe organ, the largest in the Middle 
West, is being put into first class shape this summer 
ready for the fall concerts. - Reservations for the con- 
cert series are already coming in, not only from the 
city, but also from nearby rural communities. 

Professor Dotterweich is head of the piano depart- 
ment at Washburn College. Before coming to Topeka 
he taught for two years at Grinnell College, lowa; was 
at one time associated with the Detroit Conservatory, 
and previous to that he taught four years at Ann Arbor. 
He is a graduate of the school of music at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. In 1909-1910 he studied in Berlin with 
Lhevinne. Recently he was made a member of the Na- 
tional Concert Managers’ Association, which has one 
member in each American city having an artists’ con- 
cert series. 

A copartner in his work is his wife. Mrs. Dotter- 
weich is a contralto and one of the favorite soloists in 
the city. This summer she is studying at Ann Arbor. 
In the fall she will return to Topeka to assist her hus- 
band in arranging for the concerts. A. H. 


Violin: Collection to Be Sold 


A New York man wishes to dispose ofa collection of 
old violins, which consists of thirty genuine instruments 
(bows and cases), as well as one mandolin which took 
first prize at the St. Louis World’s Fair, The make of 
some of the violins comprise the names of a number of 
the world’s greatest manufacturers: Francois Lupot, 
Sanctus Seraphin, Nicolo Amati, Jean Baptiste Villaume, 
George Gemiinder (first prize at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial, 1876), Tom Carcassi, Perry, Magnini (from the 
Maurice Grau estate), Egidius Klotz, Matthias Klotz, 
Joseph Klotz, and Jacobus Stainer. : The owner states 
that he will only dispose of the collection as a whole and 
will not consider the purchase’ of separate instruments. 





PERCY HEMUS, 


The well known tenor who featured Arthur A. Penn's song 
success, “The Magic of Your Eyes,” at the Stadium concert 


last Sunday evening. Mr. Hemus’ rendition of it aroused the 

large audience to great heights of enthusiasm, because of the 

beauty of his voice and its suitability to the demanding 
appeal of the song itself. 





Frida Benneche Married 


Frida Benneche, the well known singer, was married to 
Dr. Erich Alfred Beck at her mother’s summer home at 
Cedarhurst, L. I., on Thursday afternoon, July 3. The 


looked unusually attractive in white 


bride a gown of 

georgette and filet lace and a large white moire and 
georgette hat trimmed with aigrettes. She carried a hand- 
some bouquet of lilies of the valley and orchids. After 


the wedding trip, which will be passed in the Adirondacks, 
Dr. Beck and his wife will go to Bayshore, L. L., for the 
balance of the summer. The singer will resume her pro 
fessional work next fall. 
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Thursday, July 17: BEATRICE RAGSDALLE, pianist. RI 
soprano; STADIUM QUARTET. Saturday, July 19: FLORENCE MACBETH, soprano. 


Chorus of forty from the Metropolitan Opera, under the direction of William Tyroler. 


The programs will include symphonies and symphonic works by the great masters of all schools: Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schubert, César Franck, Dvordk, T'schaikowsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, Borodine, Berlioz, Saint-Saéns, 
Debussy, Dukas, Massenet, Liszt, Moussorgsky, Glazounoff, MacDowell, Hadley, Chadwick and others, as well as 
operatic selections and works of a lighter character appropriate for summer programs. 


There will be vocal and instrumental soloists of rank on practically every evening throughout the summer. The general 
arrangement of programs is as follows: 


Mondays and Thursdays, Symphony Nights 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays, Miscellaneous Programs 








Under the Auspices of the Music League of the People’s Institute 


Open Air Symphony Concerts | 


Every Evening (including Sundays) from June 30 to August 23, inclusive 
at'the LEWISOHN STADIUM, College of the City of New York 
137th Street and Amsterdam Avenue 


The Stadium Symphony Orchestra—s0 Men 


ARNOLD VOLPE, Conductor 


Soloists for Third Week: 


Sunday, July 18: EDNA DE LIMA, soprano; CLARENCE WHITEHILL, baritone. Monday, July 14 (Bastille 
Night): ANNA FITZIU. Tuesday, July 15: ZANCO DE PRIMO, tenor; EARLE TUCKERMAN, baritone. 
Wednesday, July 16: HENRY HADLEY, conducting several of his own compositions; INEZ BARBOUR, soprano. 
, : Friday, July 18: MARIE LOUISK WAGNER, mezz- 


Tickets for sale at the Stadium Box Office and at the Metropolitan Opera House (39th Street Entrance) 
In case of rain Concert will take place in the Great Hall of the College, Convent Avenue and 140th Street 


Tuesdays and Fridays, Opera Nights 
Eight Thousand Seats at 25c, 50c and $1.00 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


“AN ARTIST IS NO DIFFERENT FROM ANYONE ELSE,” 
SAYS POVLA FRIJSH, THE DISTINGUISHED SOPRANO 


In Interview She State# the “Real Artist Uses His Art and Voice for a Purpose”—Believes in Making 
Her Programs Interesting 


——e 


Povla Frijsh! The name instantly calls to mind another 
“fie artist,” and these two names are now always asso- 
cidted with each other. Several seasons ago, when Mme. 
Frijsh made her New York debut, the writer occupied a 


POVLA FRIJSH. 


Noprano. 


seat in Aeolian Hall, and the first glimpse of the new 
comer brought instant appeal and interest. A tall, graceful 
figure in becoming grey, yet of very dignified carriage, 
she looked her audience over with frank, expressive eyes 
which offset her lovely, pale face, and then with the first 
number she~quickened that interest. Immediately the 
writer was convinced that here was. no ordinary singer, 
but one whose artistry would live long in the minds oi 
those who heard her And it has and always will, Since 
then, Povla Frijsh has become one of the better known 
names of the crowded profession. Its significance is es- 
tablished 

Hoping to gain a more personal touch, Mme. Frijsh 
was recently sought out by the writer at her apartment 
near Washington Square. Mme, Frijsh received her in 
a very gracious manner, but was somewhat annoyed at 
the prospects of an interview. She informed the visitor 
that she had never exactly approved of such things and, 
in fact, never had any ideas when they presented them- 
selves. Why? Simply because she did not believe that 
the public was interested in that side of the artist's life. 

“Why,” she asked, “must artists be put on a pedestal?” 
The writer replied that the public seemed to like to look 
up to them, and Mme, Frijsh retorted that they should not 
do so, because, after all, the artist is no different from 
anyone else, only that the divine spark is kindled, perhaps, 
a bit more in him than in his audience. 

“The rea! artist,” she continued, “uses his art and voice 
for a purpose, and the voice, after all, is only a medium 
for transmitting a message. Art, | believe, is the hardest 
mistress to serve, for one has to give one’s self up entirely 
to her, Réclame shouldn't be necessary if one’s art speaks 
for itself.” 

Mme. Frijsh says that concert work is the most refined 


a group of English on my programs. 


branch of music and that it is more exacting than opera. 
In opera, she contended further, the artist has the orches- 
tra, the scenery, the lights, plenty of time and his asso- 
ciates to help him impress the audience; but in concert, 
he has only the grand piano for a background and a very 
few minutes in which to win or lose his audience’s inter- 
est. Concert, therefore, is the severe test of one’s ability 
to carry the audience from one mood to another, to create 
the atmosphere of each song, through the power to inter- 
pret the composer’s message in two or three minutes. 

As Mme. Frijsh has always presented exceptional pro- 
grams, she was questioned about next season’s. 

“More than ever shall I do modern French,” she re- 
plied. “I shall also give a great deal of Russian and old 
Italian songs——” 

“Any German?” interrupted the writer. 

“Absolutely no!” she answered without hesitancy. “And 
need we discuss that subject further?” 

“No, indeed. How about English songs?” 

“For the first time, beginning next season, | will include 
Some of the com- 
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GLARA 
NOVELLO 
DAVIES 


Announces that she will remain 
in New York permanently and 
has opened studios at 313 West 
80th St. Address communications 
to Mme. Moreau-Chaslon, at above 
address. Telephone Schuyler 5284. 












































posers will be Carpenter, Griffes (one of whose last songs 
is dedicated to Mme, Frijsh), Chadwick and Charles M. 
Loeffler.” 

Speaking of the latter reminded Mme. Frijsh of a con- 
cert which Loeffler had arranged and given for the benefit 
of devastated France at his lovely place at Medfield, Mass., 
on June 4. He gathered a little orchestra of thirty musi- 
cians together from Boston, and Mme. Frijsh was the 
soloist and sang for the first time a beautiful new hymn 
which Mr. Loeffler composed especially for the singer. 
This she will use next season. Three hundred people 
attended the concert and the sum of $800 was realized. 
Mme. Frijsh, owing to the extreme rise in the tempera- 
ture, speaks of the experience as being “the hottest of 
her career.” 

Last season was a most auspicious one for Mme, Frijsh, 
It included a Boston recital on March 6, a very successful 
tour with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, under the 
temporary baton of Artur Bodanzky; appearances in 
Philadelphia, Washington and Baltimore as soloist with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, besides concerts in all parts 
of the country. Last season’s programs always included 
a Grieg group, as well as Swedish, Norwegian, Finnish 
and Danish songs, sung in the original languages. These 
went exceedingly well with her audiences, and owing to 
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their popularity she will program many of them again 
next season. 

Mme, Frijsh says when people see her concerts an- 
nounced she does not want them to say, “Here’s Frijsn 
giving another recital; let’s go to hear her!” She says 
that she would prefer them to say, “I wonder what inter- 
esting compositions there will be on Frijsh’s program this 
time?” 

Asked if she had any desire to sing in opera here, she 
confessed that she had, but only when she could have the 
opportunity to do special performances of her favorite 
roles with some well known company, 

“But when that day will come,” she added quickly, “I 
have no idea. Come, now, that is enough—too much— 
about me. Do you sing?” 

“No, I had the misfortune to study the piano, which I 
do not think compares with a singing voice!” 

“But, why can’t you sing? You know, I consider that 
a singer must be able to go over her scores and her songs 
herself, Therefore, the piano is a necessity.” ¥. 


Marie Morrisey Re-engaged for Keene Festival 


Marie Morrisey filled her second festival engagement 
at Keene, N. H., on May 23 and was immediately re- 
engaged for next season. Of her interpretation in a 
performance of the “Beatitudes” the Keene Sentinel of 
May 24 said in part: “Marie Morrisey, with her rich 
contralto voice, was heard in the song of the mother 
who has been bereft. Miss Morrisey interpreted with 
good feeling, and her work throughout the evening was 
most commendable and in harmony with the spirit of 
the text.” 

On Friday, June 27, the new Edison shop was for- 
mally opened in Springfield, Mass., and this singer acted 
as hostess there during the afternoon and evening. The 
very next day Miss Morrisey was a guest at the Edison 
banquet at the Hotel Commodore. Beginning the week 
of June 30 the singer was to tour the Berkshires before 
joining her singing teachers, Mr. and Mrs. John Dennis 
Mehan, with whom she will pass the months of July 
and August in the White Mountains. Miss Morrisey 
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“MARIE MORRISEY, 
Contralto, 
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has been studying daily since last January with the 
Mehans whenever in town. 

Next season already looks as though it will be a very 
busy one for Miss learriney, who will open in New 
England with a five weeks’ tour, to be followed by six 











Concert Management 


ARTHUR JUDSON 
1317 Pennsylvania Building 
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VICTOR RECORDS 


TOUR JANUARY TO MAY, 1920 
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STEINWAY PIANO 


weeks in the South. 
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MOST DISTINGUISHED 
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KANDERS 


Personal Direction of J. HAYDEN-CLARENDON, Address: Savoy Hotel, Strand, London, W. C. England 


Soprano 


1914—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, BRUSSELS 
1915-16—ROYAL OPERA HOUSE, DRESDEN 
1917-18—METROPOLITAN OPERA, NEW YORK 


New York Address: 92 Riverside Drive 
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1920 
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STADIUM SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


TUESDAY, JULY 1. 


The second concert given at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
Tuesday evening, July 1, was made up entirely of oper- 
atic numbers, the soloists being Edna Kellogg, one of 
the new Metropolitan sopranos; Forrest Lamont, tenor 
of the Chicago Opera Association; the Metropolitan 
Opera Chorus, directed by William Tyroler, and the 


Stadium Symphony Orchestra, Arnold ‘Volpe, con- 
ductor 
Edna Kellogg, who is a niece of Anna Fitziu, was 


heard for the first time in New York. Her singing of 
“Il est doux, il est bon,” from “Herodiade” (Massenet), 
was greeted with hearty applause and she was com- 
pelled to respond to an encore, for which she gave Mu- 
setta’s song from “La Bohéme.” She was also heard 
with Forrest Lamont and the Metropolitan Chorus in the 
“Miserere,” from “Il Trovatore” (Verdi), which had to 
be repeated. The full high tones of Miss Kellogg’s 
lyric voice were taken with delightful ease, and she dis- 
closed a well developed style. Her Metropolitan ap- 
pearance will be awaited with much interest. 

rei Lamont, who scored much success during the past 

era season, sang the aria, “Ah si, ben mio,” from 

Trovatore.” His rich, dramatic voice carried splendidly 
and the audience demanded an encore. 

The orchestra’s offerings were the “Coronation” 
march from “The Prophet” (Meyerbeer); the “Mignon” 
overture (Thomas); “Dance of the Hours,” from “La 
Gioconda” (Ponchielli); the “Rienzi” overture (Wag- 
ner), and the ballet suite from “Sylvia” (Delibes). The 
“Anvil Chorus” and “Soldiers’ Chorus,” from “Il Trova- 
tore,” and the “Kermesse” scene from “Faust,” sung by 
the Metropolitan Chorus, added much to the diversified 
program, which, judging from the attention and enthu- 
siasm manifested by the large assemblage, was thor- 
oughly enjoyed, 

WEbNEsDAY, JULY 2. 

The third concert, on July 2, drew a good sized audi- 
ence, although the 'Stadium was by no means as well 
filled as on the opening evening. So far the weather 
has been ideal for these outdoor performances, and it 
seems certain, taking all into consideration, that Dame 
Fortune had favored the management. 

The orchestra, also somewhat smaller than on the open- 
ing evening, again was “on its metal,” and under the 
skillful baton of Arnold Volpe, the conductor, delighted the 
listeners with its well rendered numbers. At. the initial 
performance Mr. Volpe conducted without a score and, 
while on this occasion he kept the music before him, he 
paid little attention to it, accentuating the fact of his 
thorough musicianship and careful study. he opening 
overture—Nicolai’s “Merry Wives of Windsor”—was well 
given and won instantaneous applause. After this came 
Tschaikowsky’s “Capriccio Italien” and then an “extra.” 

Winifred Byrd, the much talked about little pianist and 
one of the soloists on this occasion, aroused thunderous 
applause as soon as she made her appearance. She se- 
lected as her offering the Liszt Hungarian fantasie, the 
same composition. that Ernesto Berimen performed when 
he appeared as the first pianist last steason at the Stadium, 
also under Mr. Volpe’s direction. It seems too bad that 
the piano can not be placed in a better position—some- 
what higher and much nearer the conductor—for what 
otherwise would have been an unusually fine performance 
was somewhat marred by the fact that Conductor Volpe 
was unable to see the soloist, the orchestra not always 
coming in on the beat- with Miss Byrd. While the artist 
gave a fine presentation of this number, much of her 
playing was lost to the crowd seated at the extreme ends 
and in the rear. It is to be hoped that she will be heard 
here again under more favorable conditions. Part one 
closed with a fine rendition of Strauss’ “Voices of Spring,” 
after which another extra was given. 

The intermission resembled very much the seventh inning 
of a baseball game, for every one took this opportunity of 
standing up and stretching and moving about. When the 
opening number of part two began—Wagner’s “Tann- 
hauser” overture—the huge gathering appeared more rested 
and better attention was shown. The audience followed 
Ippolitow-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian Sketches” with particular 
delight, and the enthusiasm at its close was very marked. 
Evidently a very large part of the audience was Russian 
and wanted to display‘its interest in Russian music. 

Sascha Jacobsen, the violin soloist, was warmly greeted 
at his appearance, and at the close of his delightful per- 
formance of the Mendelssohn concerto, the young artist 
received quite an ovation. His work was masterly from be- 
ginning to end, and he displayed the technic of a real vir- 
tuoso. The tone of the violin carried exceedingly well, 
and, unlike the piano, could be heard very distinctly 
throughout the entire Stadium. 

The concert closed with Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance,” which proved another popular number. All in 
all, it was an unusually good program, but it was too long; 
before the last number was finished a good part of the 
audience had gone away tired. 

THuRSDAY, JULY 3. 

Unquestionably one of the best concerts heard at the 

Stadium by the writer so far this season (and he has 
heard all but one) was the performance given on July 3, 
when, in addition to Volpe’s fine orchestra, the chief at- 
traction was May Peterson, the distinguished soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. It was evident that a 
large part of the audience was especially anxious to hear 
this noted singer, and it is needless to say no one was dis- 
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appointed. The orchestra had been heard before in pro- 
grams equally as fine, but the appearance of this much 
heralded prima donna was the cause for a loud outburst 
of applause the moment she entered the platform. Gor- 
geously gowned, she was a picture beautiful to look upon, 
and from the beginning to the end of her program she 
held her hearers spellbound, 

Miss Peterson's first number was the Mozart aria, .“Voi 
che sapete,” which was exquisitely rendered, although not 
as popular a selection as the one which followed, the 
gavotte from Thomas’ “Mignon.” It was in this latter num- 
ber that Miss Peterson was most superb; she seemed more 
at home and the song immediately won responsive ap- 
plause throughout the huge audience. She was in the 
best of voice, and all the sweet clarity of its quality was 
never for a second lost. It was surprising to note the 
deathlike stillness that prevailed throughout her numbers, 
so enraptured was the vast throng. Then, at the close, 
there was a wild outburst of applause which was deafen- 
ing. Called again and again to the front of the stage, she 
was finally persuaded to add an encore, accompanying her- 
self at the piano with the ever popular “The Lass with the 
Delicate Air.” Still this did not satisfy, and the audience 
forced her back to the piano again. With a clear speaking 
voice she announced the second encore as “Coming Through 
the Rye,” and instant applause again burst forth. This 
selection, too, was superbly rendered, every note and every 
word being distinctly heard from one end of the Stadium 
to the other. 

There are few soloists with an artistic makeup as com- 
plete as Miss Peterson’s. Her truly beautiful soprano 
voice is enhanced by fine diction and an unaffected, charm- 
ing manner that instantly captivates her hearers. Un- 
doubtedly she will be remembered long by those who at- 
tended this concert. Later on in the program Miss Peter- 
son was heard with Blanche Consolvo, the contralto, in a 
duet from “Lakme”; it was so well done that it had to 
be repeated. 

The orchestral selections included the Tschaikowsky 

“Pathetique” symphony (the last two movements being the 
best), Enesco’s Rumanian rhapsody, Sibelius’ “Valse 
Triste,” and, as the closing number, Chabrier’s “Espana.” 
The Rumanian rhapsody was as pretty as anything this 
orchestra has offered so far at the Stadium concerts. The 
work of Conductor Volpe and his men was every whit up 
to the standard he already has set and regarding which the 
Musicat Courter has published much in this and fore- 
going issues. 

SaturpAy EvENING, JULY 5. 

The first “popular night” program was introduced at the 
Stadium last Saturday evening, the soloists including the 
Stadium Quartet—Idelle Patterson, Soprano; Lillian 
Eubank, contralto; Ernest Davis, “the tenor of re-engage- 
ments,” and Earle Tuckerman, baritone. Artistic rendi- 
tions were given by these artists of the quartet from 
“Boheme” (with piano accompaniment) and the quartet 
from “Rigoletto” (with orchestral accompaniment). Lillian 
Eubank was heard in Saint-Saéns’ “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice,” from “Samson and Dalilah,” and in an 
effective encore. On the part of the orchestra some espe- 


cially fine violin playing was noticeable in Offenbach’s 
overture, “Orpheus,” after which, as an encore, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” was beautifully given. The re- 
maining orchestral numbers consisted of the “William 
Tell” overture, Rossini; the “Peer Gynt” suite, Grieg; 
“Estudiantina,” Waldteufel; the second Hungarian rhap 
sody, Liszt, and Leoncavallo’s fantasie, “Paghacci.” 


Huge Ocean Grove Audience Hears Anna Case 


Ocean Grove, N. J., July 6, 1919.—Ocean and 
Asbury Park certainly drew more than their quota of sum- 
mer visitors over the Fourth, and the boardwalk, streets, 
and the hotels were jammed with the huge throng that 
clamored for a breath of the ocean breeze. While there 
were many holiday attractions the event which created un 
usual interest was the appearance at the Auditorium on 
Saturday night of Anna Case, the Metropolitan Opera so 
prano. It is needless to say that the huge Auditorium, one 
of the largest in the country, was well filled. The pro- 
gram from beginning to end was both delightful and in- 
teresting. 

The program opened with 
song), arranged by Sgambati ; after this came “Faithful 
Johnnie” (Beethoven), “Chantons les amours de Jean” 
(Wekerlin), and “Porgi Amor” from Mozart's “Marriage 
of Figaro.” At the end of this first group Miss Case added 
Charles Gilbert Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a Song,” 
the composer at the piano. For the second part she sang 


Grove 


“Separazione” (old Italian 


the aria “Casta Diva,” from “Norma” (Bellini), and as 
an encore “Coming Home.” 

For the third group Miss Case chose “Il passa” (Chau 
vet), “Sylvelin” (Sanding), and “Festberga Polska,” an 


old Swedish folk dance from the “Province of Delcarlia.” 
Here again she was obliged to add a number. Then came 
the fourth group in which Miss Case continued to delight 
her hearers, singing “Ah, Mother, My Love” (Farley), 
“To You” (Rodenbeck), and as the final programmed 
number she gave the first performance in public of her 
own “Song of the Robin.” For an encore she sang the 
“Star Spangled Banner” with organ accompaniment, with 
the large audience joining in the chorus. 

Miss Case is so well known to American music 
that little comment on her singing seems necessary, 
sufhces to say that she was in excellent voice and sang all 
of her numbers in the same exquisite fashion which has 
thrilled so many audiences throughout the country, 

Miss Case has spent many summers at Asbury Park and 
there are few musically inclined at this famous resort who 
are not well acquainted with the art of this distinguished 
Her voice, of pure quality, could be heard in every 


lovers 
80 It 


singer. 
part of the auditorium. Her diction, too, was fine, thus 
making the program one even of added interest. 

While Miss Case has heretofore been little known as a 


composer, her recent compositions are meeting with such 
favor that they will undoubtedly find a place on many pro 
grams ere long. The “Song of the Robin” is a beautiful 
number and, sung by the composer, created a deep im- 
pression and was well applauded. 

Charles Gilbert Spross was the accompanist and helped 
materially in making the concert a huge success. 
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Ice and milk are going up in price. 
music ? 


a 
-> 


Influenza has been raging in Australia and New 
Zealand. As late as last month, Sydney had no 
theaters, no concerts, no movies, no public gather- 
ings of any sort, no races. 

sidusinasieicdimeaiigcen 

Music critics no longer are required to pay fifteen 
cents war tax at the door of the Metropolitan Opera 
House, a change that will enable them hereafter to 
retain almost half their incomes for their own use. 


—~-- - 

The food riots in Italy and similar disturbances 
that might come elsewhere in Europe are another 
potent argument that should induce American music 
students to stay in their own country for tonal in- 
struction. 

~---—4-—--— 

Nothing but innate snobbishness made English 
people run after German conductors and German 
pianists to the neglect of native talent—the same 
snobbishness that makes people buy old masters 
and starve the living artist——Sunday Chronicle. 

——— ——- 

We used to hear a great deal about turning 
spears into pruning hooks and swords into plough- 
shares, but we hope to goodness that no one starts 
turning machine guns into ukeleles and trench hel- 
mets into banjos. Thus far America has escaped 


the horrors of war. 


— —_~—- 

That rusty, damp, distintegrated, almost dumb, 
rosewood, square piano in the body of the iron 
elephant which stands on the beach a few miles 
south of Atlantic City, was made many years ago 
by J. H. Gale, of New York, for J. C. Smith, of 
Philadelphia. We are convinced that many a 

_stormy gale shall blow ere Jack Smith comes home 
again. 
-— — -@—— - 

About three years ago Newark, N. J., voted a 
bond sale of a million and a half for the erection 
of a new city municipal building. The land was 
purchased and the old buildings razed just before 
America entered the war, but since that time noth- 
ing has been done. We would suggest, therefore, 
that the city now complete this building in memory 
of Newark soldiers and sailors who lost their lives 
in the great conflict. The original plans called for 
two auditoriums—one very large and the other 
small. The Newark Musicians’ Club started a 
fund for a $50,000 pipe organ, to which the society 
itself contributed over $1,000. This fund also still 
lies in the bank untouched. It would seem that the 
present is a most opportune time to take action, 
inasmuch as many cities throughout the country are 
erecting memorial buildings in honor of American 
heroes. Newark always has held a place amo 
the foremost municipalities of the country, an 
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surely the population of New Jersey’s largest city going on in this country, they can always go back 
will not fail to take advantage of this opportunity to the land where they belong and not take pupils 
of showing its indebtedness to those who fell in and money from the American people. 


battle. What could be a better memorial than a 
temple of music? 
Pa 
London has had recently as a novelty Massenet’s 
“Thérése,” which was produced about a dozen 
years ago at Monte Carlo. It introduced a new 
singer, Leila Megane, who made a pleasing impres- 
sion, though the opera itself was only one more of 
Massenet’s examples of tepid music set to a very 
mild and generally uninteresting libretto. 
——-© — 


It is a coincidence that Winifred Byrd should 
elect to play the Liszt Hungarian fantasie at the 
Stadium as the first piano selection of this season. 
It will be remembered that Ernesto Berimen was 
the first pianist to experiment with the piano in the 
open air at the Stadium last summer, and the com- 
position he-chose was the same Liszt fantasie. 

RES SE 


The present headquarters of the Musicians’ Club 
of New York at 14 West Twelfth street will be 
given up at the end of this month. Temporary 
rooms have been secured for the months of July, 
August and September at Carnegie Hall, suite 402. 
In October the club expects to open its own club 
house at some location to be decided upon by the 
committee in charge. 


ia ceaiae 

Anatole France, the distinguished French author, 
has turned librettist for the first time and is pre- 
paring a version of his drama in verse, “Les Noces 
Corintheens,” which Henri 
music. The first production will take place at the 
Paris Opera, where Mr. Busser conducts, and the 
leading role will be sung by Yvonne Gall, who 
made such an excellent impression here in her 
work with the Chicago Opera Association last 
season. 


’ 


a Seca 

The Detroit News has taken pains to examine 
into the chances for the passage of the Fletcher 
bill for a National Conservatory of Music, and 
reports that the outlook is extremely unfavorable. 
The chairman of the committee to which the meas- 
ure was referred does not know that the bill exists, 
and insists that it has never been called to his 
attention, and its sponsor does not know what in- 
terest is behind it, but introduced it at the request 
of a constituent. The News adds: “Such a bill is 
sure to be vigorously opposed, if it is ever consid- 
ered by those who will object that it creates a music 
trust under Federal auspices. So far, no one in the 
capital has taken it seriously, and few members of 
Congress know of its existence.” 


“The manner in which literature is conducted in 
an advanced and corrupt age,” said Sir Egerton 
Brydges about a hundred years ago, “makes origin- 
ality every day more and more rare. So much 
mechanical book making is introduced, so many 
inducements are held out to mercenary writers, 
and superficial knowledge is so widely spread, that 
innumerable persons neither of native force, nor of 
any true qualifications, engage in this vocation. 
The consequent degradation of authorship, and the 
world’s confusion of genius with false pretense, is 
inevitable.” Thank goodness, music has escaped 
the degradation of literature! Only composers of 
the highest genius and immaculate technical skill 
ever attempt to write music. 


Those German sympathizers who keep on fight- 
ing the war after it,is over should be dealt with 
severely. A story comes from Chicago, where one 
of the vocal instructors in a large music school is 
a man who was born in Europe and taught in 
Berlin for awhile, but has lived in America many 
years and prospered financially at the hands of our 
people. It is the talk of Chicago that when the 
Thirty-third Division paraded the streets there re- 
cently, the unpatriotic foreigner pulled down his 
blinds and went on giving lessons, although the 


. head of the school had issued strict orders that 


while the parade was passing, no lesson was to be 
given by any instructor. All the other teachers at 
the school followed—only too willingly and gladly 
—the patriotic decision. The president and man- 
ager of the school, when informed of the unfit 
conduct of the vocal teacher, sent an order to him 
that the blinds were to be raised at once and the 
lesson stopped. The teacher raised the blinds, 
stopped the lesson, but removed himself with the 
pupil into another studio facing the court of the 
building and went on giving his lesson while the 
parade was passing by. It is high time that these 
German propagandists should be dealt with with- 
out reserve. If they are not pleased with what is 


Busser will set to, 


Ee NEL 

All honor to the war record of American violin- 
ists, among whom the name of the deeply lamented 
Hochstein, and those of Spalding and Macmillan 
stand out with especial brilliancy. 

—-—-- 

Bernardino Molinari, who is coming over here as 
conductor of the St. Cecelia Orchestra, is quite 
unknown in this country, as his activities have been 
confined almost entirely to the city of Rome. It 
will be found, however, that he is a leader of de- 
cided ability with a special talent for conducting 
modern orchestral music. 

So Qn 

The story of the popular Advent hymn “Lo, He 
Comes With Clouds Descending” is worth recalling 
in any discussion on our hymn tunes, Apparently 
it began life as a drawing room ballad about 1770, 
and shortly after was being danced as a hornpipe 
at Sadler’s Wells. Authorities differ as to whether 
the hymn came between the ballad and the horn- 
pipe, or last of all, but at any rate the tune proved 
itself suitable for both.—-London Daily Chronicle. 


Hugo Riesenfeld showed his very practical in- 
terest in American music by producing at the 
Rivoli Theater in New York, recently an orchestral 
tone poem, “The White Peacock,” by Charles T. 
Griffes. The composition was very effectively 
presented by the Rivoli Orchestra with an appro- 
priate dance to accompany the music, arranged by 
Adolf Bolm and executed by Margaret Leerass, 
with a special Italian setting designed by John 
Wenger. Director Riesenfeld sets an artistic 
standard in his theater which others throughout the 
country would do well to follow. 


» 
SS 


Conductor Bodanzky puts forth a pronouncemen: 
from Maine to the effect that the Juilliard millions 
should be devoted to founding a national conserva- 
tory. That is not a good idea. A national con- 
servatory, in these democratic days, should be 
started by the nation, or rather, by the Government, 
in order to be of the greatest possible service. The 
Musica Courter holds to the belief that the first 
use to which at least some of the Juilliard money 
ought to be put, is to secure for young American 
composers a chance to hear (not necessarily pub- 
licly) their symphonic scores performed by an or- 
chestra. 5 

ae 


Those who witnessed how earnestly the officers 
and delegates at the biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs worked last 
week at Peterboro, N. H., will realize what a force 
for the development of music in this country the 
federation has already become, and how much 
more important it will be in the future, if the 
elaborate plans for expansion which have been 
proposed are carried through, as they undoubt- 
edly will be. There is no other single outlet 
in the country for artists so great as that offered 
by the clubs of the federation. , Entirely aside from 
that, it is furthering in a truly astonishing way the 
cause of musical education. The National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs has always been an extremely 
important body in American musical life but it 
promises in the future to transcend anything which 
even its own members contemplated a few years 
ago. 

‘ 


Three years ago the Presser Foundation of 
Philadelphia established a department of relief for 
deserving musicians. It has since been the source 
of greatly needed assistance to many worthy mu- 
sicians. In addition to this, the department wired 
$1,000 to the musicians of Halifax at the time of 
the great explosion and also sent $1,000 to Paris to 
help teachers who were reduced to starvation at the 
time of the war. It is a difficult matter to make 
known the benefits of this branch of the foundation 
without a kind of publicity very distasteful to the 
founder and to the directors. While the foundation 
lias funds available to do additional work it does 
not, of course, desire to solicit cases, but does want 
to help first cases of real need. Although there are 
a few very deserving cases receiving regular month- 
ly support the main object of the work is emergency 
assistance. The trustees, therefore, are establishing 
a board of non-resident or corresponding directors 
to co-operate with the local board in forwarding 
information regarding new cases which may deserve 
assistance. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief. 


Dimming the Stars 

A special Paris correspondent of the Detroit 
News (a paper which is devoting a commendable 
measure of space to music now that the city has 
reorganized its orchestra and otherwise put itself 
on the map tonally) not long ago secured an inter- 
view in the French capital with Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, who had some delectable things to say con- 
cerning grand opera in America. 

One of the Campanini fulminations—almost a 
bombshell—was this : 

It is time to finish with all those European stars who 
demand $2,000 or $3,000 per night. They sing in Paris 
for 1,000 francs—$200; but in America they want $3,000! 
At present, American singers, as a rule, are not only 
poorly paid, but are not wanted. Every time I have en- 
gaged an American, | have been asked: “Why did you 
engage that American singer?” But if we should have 
a movement such as I and others foresee, there will be 
no more such foolishness. 

What Campanini claims may be true, but what 
is being done by him and other impresarios to 
remedy the conditions? At this moment, he and 
Gatti-Casazza, heads of the two big opera com- 
panies of America, are in Europe looking for new 
European “stars,” new European operas, new 
European conductors, and for all we know, new 
European choristers, scenery, stagehands, and 
ushers. 

There is no objection to giving a singer $2,000 
or $3,000 or even more per night, if the public de- 
sires to pay enough at the box office to make the 
engagement of such a vocalist desirable and profit- 
able. In order to put the public in such a frame 
of mind it is necessary, first of all, for the singer 
to be able to do extraordinary things in song or 
acting, and secondly, for the newspapers to do such 
sensational press work as shall keep the public in- 
flamed with curiosity at all times regarding the 
personality, private life, and artistic achievements 
of the vocal hero or heroine selected for such ex- 
ploitation. There is no use begging the question ; 
there is no use arguing in a circle; there is no 
use shutting one’s eyes to the real causes and ef- 
fects of the situation. The chief reason why Euro- 
pean artists get so little money is because European 
newspapers do not pay any attention to them be- 
yond discussing their stage performances in a di- 
rect and dignified way. In consequence, European 
audiences attend opera mainly to hear’ the music 
and not to gaze at the soprano who jilted a duke, 
the contralto who owns a $10,000 spaniel, or the 
tenor who puts horse radish on his ice cream to 
intensify his voice, who is sued by a servant girl 
for breach of promise, and who gave a beggar 
$100 when a newspaper reporter was looking. 

Upper Cuts and Bel Canto 

What earthly necessity is there for the public to 
know what fees the singers are receiving? And 
why must reporters and music critics have that 
knowledge? The moment an impresario gives out 
news of that kind he arouses a certain degree of 
meretricious interest in his singers but also he ties 
around his neck a millstone that will grow heavier 
and heavier as time goes on. There is a certain 
kind of circus psychology that makes persons wish 
to hear a $3,000 per night singer in preference to 
one who gets only $350, even if the two are equal 
in point of their artistic presentments. The system 
was revealed clearly last week in the case of the 
Willard-Dempsey prize fight at Toledo. Coinci- 
dent with the advance press work which told of the 
training of the pugilists, figures were published 
continually telling of the large financial interest in- 
volved. The public was not allowed to forget for a 
moment that the “purse” was $125,000 and that 
almost a million dollars was expected by the pro- 
moters to be paid for seats. Prize fight manage- 
ment and the grand opera business, then, are not 
unrelated. 

America is the heaven of opera “stars.” What 
they do, what they wear, what they eat, what they 
think (!) is made the subject of journalistic deli- 
catessen. Their transatlantic goings and comings 
are chronicled as news, whereas in Europe the ar- 
rivals and departures of the same personages are 
treated by the papers there as marches stolen in the 
night. 
“How I Love America” 

Prima donna docks at New York and reporters 
surround her. The conversation brings out these 


facts: 


“Yes, I had a good time abroad, but of course | 
did some studying too. In Paris I bought new cos- 
tumes for my first appearance here as Eve in the - 
cpera of that name. No, the costumes are not in 
this gold mesh bag (she holds it up). Exquisite, 
n’est ce pas? It was given to me by Prince Idiot- 
sky. Marry him? Je ne sais pas. Perhaps. The 
bag is worth 1,000,000 francs. The Prince adores 
nfe. Oh, but it is so good to be back in America. 
How I love America. The men are so natural and 
chivalrous and the women so attractive and well 
gowned. Oh, yes, I bought all my clothes abroad. 
| have 243 new gowns and 681 new hats, packed in 
1,297 trunks. This pearl rope? Yes, it is new. A 
little present from a certain ruler whom | shall not 
name. You see, it might make political complica- 
tions. The poor dear is wild to renounce his throne 
and marry me. Shall I let him, you ask? Pouf! 
Who knows? My new part in ‘Eve’? It is glorious. 
At last I have a role in which I can be myself. | 
am afraid that the purists may be a bit shocked, but 
que voulez vous? I couldn’t wear a Mother Hub- 
bard dress in the part, could 1? I have made a 
detailed study of the character of Eve and left 
nothing undone to prepare a revelation for the 
public. For one thing I have reduced my hips two 
inches and | bathed twice a day in a lotion of 
whipped cream, cucumber juice and mercerized 
flour to whiten my skin. I expect to score the great- 
est artistic triumph of my career, as Eve. Now 
please don’t publish a word of anything I’ve told 
you. It all was confidential.” 

Are Choristers People? 

Campanini’s indignation also embraced a kindly 
thought for the chorus, to wit: 

The chorus and support must no longer be made to 
suffer. 1 am sick of seeing it—the chorus arrive in a 
town, when they are on tour, and must pay $3 to go look 
for a room; yet they get $25 per week, while the star ar- 
rives in Pullman compartment and automobile limousine 
with the photographers running behind! 

Operatic socialism, and from an impresario! In 
Vienna and Berlin they now order those things dif- 
ferently. The chorus revolted and made itself the 
equal of the stars. The managers are elected and 
must work for the benefit of the company, from the 
meanest stage hand to the brightest star. 

Whether the chorus is to ride in limousines or 
the stars are to live in $3 rooms, so far as American 
conditions go, will remain questions of the future. 
As Mr. Campanini feels so deeply on the subject, 
we shall await his practical measures to bring about 
some kind of actual reform. 

Mush and the Melodeon 

Was it a coincidence or a curse that just as our 
country neighbors began their melancholy devotions 
with a wheezy melodeon and mewling voice produc- 
tion last Sunday, we ran across the attached 
ode in the New York Sun of July 6: 

THE OLD MELODEON. 
There, like some ancient visitant 
Of bygone days it stands; 
Its yellow keys a welcoming 
Extending to the hands. 
No fingers wander o’er the keys, 
No feet its pedals press. 
’Reft of the soul of music there 
It ’waits some hand’s caress. 
It leans against the chamber wall 
Like some old broken form, 
Too weak to stand alone without 
Assistance in the storm. 
Its bellows gaping wide is hung 
With cobwebs to the floor; 
The dust upon its yellow keys 
Is strewing thickly o’er. 
Ah, in the stillness of the night 
The ancient thing it grieves, 
And plaints in echo to the soft, 
Low whisper of the leaves. 
Then from the lonely chamber float 
Sweet tones of Beulah Land: 
A spirit song from spirit throat 
Chorused by spirit band. 
But when the light of morning falls 
In glory everywhere, 
The dust upon the yellow keys 
Is strewing thickly there. 
From Beulah Land the player came 
To spell away the gloom; 
And passing, left behind the same 
Sweet lavender perfume. 
A Ballade of July 1 

F. P. A. (in the New York Tribune) apostro- 
phizes bygone music in these very lilting and appro- 
priately mournful numbers : 
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Notably fond of music, I dote on a clearer tone 
Than ever was blared by a bugle or zoomed by a saxo- 


phone; 

And the sound that opens the gates for me of a Paradise 
revealed 

Is something akin to the note revered by the blessed 
Eugene Field, 

Who sang in pellucid phrasing that I perfectly well recall 

Of the clink of the ice in the pitcher that the boy brings 
up the hall, 

But sweeter to me than the sparrow’s song or the goose’s 
autumn honks 

Is the sound of the ice in the shaker as the barkeeper 
mixes a Bronx. 


Between the dark and the daylight, when I'm worried 
about The Tower,, 

Comes a pause in the day’s tribulations that is known as 
the cocktail hour; 

And my soul is sad and jaded, and my heart is a thing 
forlorn, 

And I view the things | have written with a sickening, 
scathing scorn. 

Oh, it’s then | fare with some other slave who is hired 
for the things he writes 

To a Den of Sin where they mingle gin—such as Lipton’s, 
Mougquin’s, or Whyte’s, 

And my spirit thrills to a music sweeter than Sullivan or 


Puccini— 
The swash of the ice in the shaker as he mixes a Dry 
Martini. 


The drys will assert that metallic sound is the selfsame 


canon made 
By the ice in the shaker that holds a drink like orange or 


lemon ade; 
But on the word of a traveled man and a bard who has 


been around, 

The sound of tin on ice and gin is a snappier, happier 
sound, 

And I mean to hymn, as soon as I have a moment of 


leisure time, 
The chill susurrus of cocktail ice in an adequate piece of 


rhyme. Ce: 
But I’ve just had an invitation to hark, at a beckoning 


bar, 
To the sound of the ice in the shaker as the barkeeper 


mixes a Star. 
Drinking with the Ears 

The Nation (June 21) handles the thirst theme 
practically rather than poetically. In an article 
called ‘“‘Music Versus Drink,” we are told that 
prohibition should help the “movies” as well as high 
class concerts. Men will become acclimated to 
recitals and stop believing with William Dean 
Howells, who, when asked his opinion of music 
said: “Well, I see no harm in it.” Pre-prohibition 
audiences consisted overwhelmingly of women, but 
the stoppage of strong drink wil] change all that, 
says The Nation, which claims also that women 
have been finding in music what the men got from 
alcohol stimulants. We are reminded that when 
Malibran, the greatest singer of her period, heard 
Beethoven’s fifth symphony for the first time, she 
fainted from emotion and had to be carried out of 
the hall. (Knowing prima donnas as we do, we are 
wondering whether the happening was not a clever 
scheme to attract attention. ) 

Many women border on hysteria when they hear 
favorite singers, pianists, or violinists, says The 
Nation. True. But many women border on 
hysteria also when they hear a favorite preacher, 
a favorite Swami, a favorite fortune teller, or a 
favorite ukelele virtuoso. It is difficult to prove 
anything by women’s hysteria, any more than a 
man who yells at a football game or growls at a 
prize fight necessarily is a brute at heart. 

The Nation recalls what Berlioz wrote 

music which intoxicated him: 
_ While hearing certain pieces my vital forces seem at 
first to be doubled; I feel a delicious pleasure in which 
reason has no part. My arteries pulsate violently ; 
tears, which usually announce the end of the paroxysm, 
often indicate only a progressive stage which is to become 
more intense. In this case there follow spasmodic con- 
ditions of the muscles, trembling in all the limbs, a 
total numbness in the feet and hands, partial paralysis of 
the optic and auditory nerves. I can no longer see; I can 
hardly hear; vertigo almost swooning 


about 


It is hardly necessary for The Nation to point 
out that a musical jag leaves no morning-after ef- 
fects like alcohol, and that Plato compared the 
tonal laving of the soul to a bath on the body, 
[t all depends on the individual. Persons of highly 
sensitized nature feel everything keenly. We know 
many music hearers who love melody merely be- 
cause it pleases their ears. We are acquainted with 
some who listen because they like to follow the 
harmonic pattern and formal construction, and we 
have encountered others who get much sensual 
pleasure from music even while they are reading 
the program advertisements or wondering whether 
the current month’s gas bill is paid. We remember 
to have received infinite delight from a Bach double 
concerto for two violins the while we were wishing 
that the brunette in front of us whose hair was so 
nattily layered around the ears would turn her head 
so as to let us judge of her features. We got the 
desired glimpse at last and it did not disappoint us. So 
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thereupon we wrote a favorable notice of the 
double violin concerto. 

Was it not Huneker who said that the measure 
of a critic’s praise of a prima donna always is in 
proportion to the degree of his admiration for her 
as a womanfr 

Martin Luther wrote: “My heart, which is full 
to overflowing, has often been solaced and re- 
freshed by music when sick and weary.” It is 
recorded, however, that Martin also had his very 
human moments when he managed to find refresh- 
ment and cheer in thé national beverage of the 
leutons, 

It all resolves itself into the proposition that 
music means one thing to one man or woman, and 
something entirely difierent to another. We do not 
think that the absence of strong drink will make 
the heart grow fonder of soft music. As for 
vetting a cocktail effect from Debussy, a cham- 
pagne exhilaration from Stravinsky, and a beer 
braggadocio from Beethoven, we scorn the idea. 

neRe*e 


Variationettes 

Beethoven's “Appassionata” sonata miraculously 
escaped internment during the war. What would 
have happened had the musical patrioteers known 
that the “Appassionata” was dedicated to Count 
Franz von Bismarck and has been called by Lenz 
“a volcanic eruption which rends the earth and 
shuts out the sky with a shower of projectiles.” 

nne 


As one who is not unversed in the ways of musi- 
cal advertising we wish to say that the Los Angeles 
newspaper publicity which preceded the recent ap- 
pearance of Godowsky and the Ampico in the Cali- 
fornia city was the most arresting and effective we 
have seen for any piano recital since the time when 
Paderewski made his initial New York appearance 
and was introduced through the press by that prince 
of managerial deifiers, the late Charles D. Tretbar, 
of the house of Steinway. The Godowsky concert 
itself bore out all the fuss and feathers that had been 
made in the public prints and the pronouncements 
of the critics were proportionately fervid. Godow- 
sky’s audience literally carried him on its hands. 

nme 

The Allies, the Kaiser, and Gilbert and Sullivan: 

“Their object all sublime 

They will achieve in time: 

To make the punishment fit the crime 

The punishment fit the crime,” etc. 
nee 


“Console men,” for which The Diapason adver- 
tises, are not clergymen, as might be supposed, but 
organ builders who install the console on that in- 
strument. 

neRe*e 

Add to apt musical characterizations the Chicago 
Tribune’s line about “Lucia” at Ravinia Park 
recently: “That opera is Chianti in a bottle of 
Haig & Haig; it/is as Scotch as Milan,” 

nem ; 

Music, too, has its “‘drys”—the kind of persons 
who like Bach’s “Goldberg” variations, adore 
Beethoven recitals, prefer oratorio to opera, and 
consider this column too flippant. 

RRne 


“Lenin’s overture,” spoken of by the papers last 
week will be about as successful as the scherzo of 
the Kaiser’s sons and their vicarious offer to do 
penance for their papa. 

id id 

“Tf at first you don’t succeed, fail, fail again,” says 

Oscar Hammerstein. 
zn R 

On June 30 Roger de Bruyn heard the cornet 
solo, “The Lost Chord,” at the Columbia Uni- 
versity concert, and was moved to wonder whether 
the title should not have been changed to “The ‘Last 
(uart.” 

nmr 

An amusing article in the New York Tribune tells 
how a symphony conductor went to the movies and 
musical comedies in order to escape from classical 
scores for a time, and under the guise of “Nesting 
Time in Flatbush” he heard a theme from Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Pathétique” ; disguised as “Chasing Rain- 
bows” he listened to Chopin’s “Fantasie Impromp- 
tu”; “Mother” proved to be first cousin toa “Faust” 
aria; “Romeo,” a close relation of the garden scene 
from Gounod’s opera of that name; “Poor Butter- 
fly” copied Puccini as closely as it dared; “The 
Rainbow Girl” revamped Tannhauser’s “Evening 
Star” song; “The First Rose of Summer” flatters 
“Martha” most sincerely; “Beautiful Ohio” has 
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Musetta’s “Bohéme” aria for a background; “Illu- 
sion” is Rubinstein’s E flat romanza; “If You Ever 
Feel Lonely” has Caruso’s best known “Elixir of 
Love” aria as its father; Massenet’s “Elegie” is a 
ditty about a moaning cello; Rachmaninoff’s fa- 
mous prelude masquerades as “That Russian Rag.” 
At last the despairing conductor cried out: “Why 
make propaganda for ‘good music’? You can't get 
away from it.” 
ene 
Apropos, in the lighter professional circles clas- 
sical music is defined ng ‘27 kind you can’t dance,” 
. 


What makes a man play the tympani, or the oboe, 

or the piccolo? 
nn e ws 

The canons of Bach will outlast those of Krupp 

after all. 
nee 

When is a Wagnerite not a Wagnerite? Jn war- 

time, 
nner 

Alexander Jimitch Savine has produced a new 
Serbian opera in Zurich, called “Ksenia.” We hope 
it will be a “Ksuccess.” ' 

id ® 
The greatest German composer is Ebert. 
. 

Kansas is clamoring for 50,000 harvest hands. 
If only some of the latest musical conservatory 
graduates knew what is in store for them they would 
buy a pitchfork and rake and hie themselves to 
handless Kansas, 

anne 

As yet no one has written music to describe avia- 
tion and its scenes and sensations. It should not be 
difficult to find the appropriate airs for such a com- 
position, 

Rn Re 

Count Zeppelin used to name his dirigibles “Parsi- 
fal I,” “Parsifal IJ,” “Parsifal III,” etc. And now 
look at them. 

i 

“Has a man no music in him? He will never be- 
come a poet; has he no poetry in him? He will 
never become a musician.”—Stainer. The Morning 
Telegraph suggests that he might be a critic. 

ene 

The chap who called Caruso a “warbling wop” 
was vulgar and sacrilegious, and that is why we 
have decided to teach him a lesson by publishing his 
awful remark, 

Rene 

Every symphony orchestra in this country is more 
or less of a Soviet at heart. 

nme 

New York City needs 14,552 apartments and it 
would pay the pianola and victrola dealers to build 
them. 

Rene 

And this is the logical paragraph in which to 
speak of flat singing, but we resist the temptation 
manfully. 

Rn ne 

The recent failure of Massenet’s “Thérése” in 
London, due to a poor libretto, reminds one that 
often the only subject that eager composer needed 
for an opera, was an attractive feminine name. 

nene 


Back to the two cent postage. This means more 
letters than ever telling us that the national anthem 
now ought to be, “Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes.” ; 

nrne 

Irving Berlin’s doing it, doing it, doing it, — 

And soon we'll be viewing it, viewing it, viewing it. 

Doing what? 

Viewing what ? 

Why, a grand opera, of which the versatile com- 
poser of popular tunes is to write the libretto and 
the music, the latter to be set in ragtime. And we 
wish to be the first to predict that if the Berlin 
opera is produced it will have its premiere at the 
Metropolitan. Ask Otto Kahn. 

eRe 


Musicians deserve their vacation ; the public also. 
nae 


Some persons are born time wasters and others 
argue about whether Mary Garden can sing or not. 
nere 
Willy—‘“Were you at the Stadium last night?” 

Nilly—“Yes, indeed. They played the ‘Un- 
finished’ symphony.” 
Willy—“Why didn’t they finish it? Rain?” 
LEONARD LIkeBLING. 


Luly 
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WALT WHITMAN (1819-1892) 


Walt Whitman’s anniversary has come and gone. 
In another hundred years it will come again and 
other men and women may wonder what sort of a 
race Walt Whitman’s cotemporaries were. They 
will discover that he was left to live obscurely in a 
dingy wooden house in one of the meanest streets 
of a dull, prosaic and commercial town in the flat 
lands of New Jersey, across the Delaware River 
from Philadelphia. They will find that those who 
sought his house on the first anniversary of his 
birth were grieved to see it unmarked, neglected, 
falling to decay, and occupied by artisans who noti- 
fied the neighborhood, by means of a painted board 
attached to the departed poet’s door, that automo- 
biles could be repaired. The house contained noth- 
ing that was once Walt Whitman’s. None of the 
thousand millionaires who boast so much of the 
wonders and resources of the United States had 
come forward to pay the price of an automobile 
stable and buy the poet’s home for the nation. 

Christopher Morley, in the Philadelphia Evening 
Public Ledger for May 31, relates how he visited 
Camden with two London editors : 

The first scene is Mickle street, that dingy, 
smoke-swept lane of mean houses, The visi- 
tors from oversea stood almost aghast when 
they saw the pathetic vista. For years they 
had dwelt on Whitman’s magnificent messages 
of pride and confidence : 

See, projected through time, 
For me an audience interminable. 

Perhaps they had conjured to mind a clean 
little cottage such as an English suburb might 
offer: a dainty patch of wall flowers under the 
front door, a shining brass knocker, a side- 
board of mahogany, with an etching of Walt 
on the wall. No wonder, then, that the death- 
place of the poet with “audience interminable” 
came as a shock. 

No trees or grass or flowers relieve the hideous 
hardness of Mickle street. Rough and uneven cob- 
ble stones cause the passing wagons to clatter with 
a roar that can be heard for half a mile. The poor 
old poet’s bones must have been shaken very rudely 
when the hearse started out on the last ride. But 
the rough and ugly street was only for the living 
poet who could see and feel and hear. When the 
life was gone out of him and his eyes were closed 
forever to all that is beautiful they bore him over 
green lawns, past silvery lakes reflecting the 
gray-blue pines and creamy birch trees, and buried 
him in a granite grotto on the side of a hill. The 
pathway to the tomb is between beds of flowers. 
Overhead the trees shut out the glare of the sun 
and birds flit from branch to branch making the 
native music that nature’s poet can no longer hear. 
A hundred years hence, therefore, the men and 
women who come after us will have to give the 
present generation credit for discerning a little of 
the greatness of the poet, even though the tribute 
was paid too late to smooth his pathway in the fail- 
ing light of old age. One of the English editors 
left his testimony for the benefit of those who read 
newspapers. Said he, H. W. Massingham: 

To me, as to thousands of Englishmen, he is 
the greatest of modern poets, the most glorious 
and faithful interpreter and prophet of the life 
of a great people. 

Did the greatest of modern poets live in Mickle 
street? There may be those who do not think Walt 
Whitman the greatest of modern poets. But there 
can be no diversity of opinion about the dreariness 
of Mickle street. ‘ 

Walt Whitman’s verses are not at all of the form 
and nature most desired by musical composers. His 
uneven lines and unsymmetrical phrases are diffi- 
cult to set to music. The blinding eloquence of 
Shakespeare’s measured lines are equally as un- 
satisfactory, however. Only Shakespeare’s lyrics 
have been set repeatedly to music. Whitman has 
no lyrics in the generally accepted sense of the 
term. “By the bivouac’s fitful flame” has inspired 
several composers, although it is no more like a 
lyric than are the Biblical texts which have been set 
to all kinds of music. 

“Proud music of the storm” is filled with musical 
terms and the names of instruments. It is a strange 


‘poem with a music of its own, but it was written 


by a poet who talks about Meyerbeer’s “Hugue- 
nots,” the “Prophet,” or “Robert”; Gounod’s 
“Faust”; Mozart’s “Don Juan”; Luther’s Hymn; 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater”; the symphonies, ora- 
torios, of Beethoven, Handel, Haydn. 

The real value of Walt Whitman’s poetical writ- 
ings, however, is not in their lyrical qualities as 
poems for songs, but is in their voicing of the 
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INTERESTING VIEWS OF WALT WHITMAN’S HOME AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


Shadows, flowers and sunlight. 


Dreary Mickle street, opposite the poet’s house. 
A a 


kron, Ohio. 





330 Mickle street, Camden, N. J., where Walt 
Whitman died in 1892. 





The lake beside the poet's tomb. 


Photos made especially for the Musical Courier by Clarence Lucas 


American spirit. Composers should read these 
“Leaves of Grass,” as Whitman calls his verses, to 
catch the expansive power and vitality of a great 
American expressing himself in a great way. No 
reader of Whitman can escape the influence of the 
poet’s thought, though the impression created by 
many of the lines will frequently be far from pleas- 
ant. He put into his poetry much of the hard 
prose of Mickle street. He talks about factories, 
steam engines, looms, railroads, mills, mines, and 
the rush and roar of his brawny and energetic na- 
tion. He has none of the old world culture of his 
contemporary, Edgar Allan Poe, whose smooth and 
melodious verse might naturally have come from 
the velvet swards and high embattled towers of 
Oxford. Walt Whitman’s works could have come 
from nowhere but the United States in the nine- 
teenth century. That is why every American 
should read Whitman. Indirectly he may help to 
foster an American style and spirit in musicians 
who are too prone to follow German and other 
foreign composers. 
ener etieien 
SERMONS WORTH WHILE 

The students of the New England Conservatory 
graduating class heard a baccalaureate sermon in 
which the Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon said (using 
the fifth verse of the fifteenth chapter of Luke as a 
text—“And as he came and drew nigh to the house 
he heard music and dancing”) that “music is next 
to the most universal of human feelings. Religion 
is the most universal. No race has ever been found 
without a religion, and none without some sort of 
music. They go hand in hand.” More such preach- 
ers as Dr. Gordon would be a decided help to the 
cause of music. © 

———_©@—_—_- 
A WORTHY UNDERTAKING 

A movement has lately been set on foot, under 
the title of the British Music Society, for the pur- 
pose of the advancement of British musical art and 
with the declared object of the printing and per- 
forming native compositions. The president is 
Lord Howard de Walden, a peer whose literary 
and poetic gifts are allied to a genial manner and 
considerable tact. Under the name of “Thomas 
Ellis,” Lord de Walden provided the libretti of 
Joseph Holbrook’s Celtic trilogy, a portion of which 
was introduced at London, the expenses of which 
(some $100,000) were defrayed by this public 
spirited nobleman. That the effort was not a popu- 
lar success is neither here nor there, but it is suffi- 
cient to show that at least one member of the 


British aristocracy is capable of rising to the oc- 
casion and doing something to encourage musical 
progress, 


BELLOWING CANTO 

“I knew once a notable enthusiast of the itiner- 
ant kind,” says Shaftesbury in his ‘‘Characteris- 
tics.” He was locked up in total darkness for 
several months, but could not be stopped from 
making experiments in voice production. “He 
tuned his natural pipes, not after the manner of a 
musician, to practice what was melodious and 
agreeable in sounds, but to fashion and form all 
sorts of articulate voices the most distinctly that 
was possible. This he performed by strenuously 
exalting his voice. And thus bellowing, roaring, 
snarling, and otherwise variously exerting his 
organs of sound, he endeavored to discover what 
letters of the alphabet could best design each 
species. a ig 

Of course he published 4 Philosophical Treatise 
on voice production when he was let out of jail. 

RRS NURSE 


STADIUM CONCERTS 

The Stadium concerts are more than justifying 
their establishment, for large audiences congregate 
nightly at the attractive al fresco auditorium and 
listen to the best music furnished by an excellent 
conductor, a competent orchestra and splendidly ef- 
fective soloists. The crowds that attend are inter- 
estingly representative for they range from the tired 
shop workers anxious for an evening of melodious 
relief, to the highest ranks of professional and so- 
ciety circles whose music loving members are 
grateful for a chance to commune with symphonic 
enjoyments under such ideal summer conditions. 
The general artistic atmosphere and _ skillful 
management of the Stadium concerts also con- 
tribute largely to the pleasure of a musical evening 


spent under the open skies. 
— _— 


THE PRIZE FIGHT 
The disgusting spectacle at Toledo on July 4, 
with its bloodshed, brutality and $500,000 profit, 
makes one understand better why it takes our be- 
loved America so long to become really and thor- 
oughly musical. 





omapgiaiccia i yoeaemne 
P. A. TIRINDELLI IN NEW YORK 
News has reached the Musica Courter offices 
that P. A. Tirindelli, violinist-composer, will settle 
in New York, where -he will open a studio. Mr. 
Tirindelli is a member of the faculty of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music. 


I SEE THAT— 


Willem Mengelburg denies that he demanded a salary of 
$75,000 to conduct the Boston Orchestra. 

The forty-sixth annual assembly is now in session at 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 

P. A. Tirindelli, of Cincinnati, will open a violin studio 
in New York. 

Marguerite Ringo sang “The Americans Come!” at Co- 
lumbia University last Friday evening. 

As late as last month Sydney, Australia, had no public 
gatherings of any sort owing to influenza. 

Francis Macmillan will make his first appearance in opera 
in New York with the S. A. S. 

It is Arthur Shattuck, not Arthur Hackett, who goes to 
Paris in September and later to Scandinavian 
countries, returning to America for the 1920-21 sea 
son. 

Alberto Jonas analyzes the Mozart sonata in A major. 

Elien Dalossy kas been engaged by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company for three years. 

Marie Morrisey will open her fall engagements with a 
five weeks’ tour of New England, 

bird and 





Marie Sundelius “sings like a with as little 
effort.” 

Jules Speck will be Campanini’s general stage director 
during the coming season, 

Edgell Adams is married to Captain H. R. Stolz. 

The Metropolitan Musical Bureau will give a series of 
eight Thursday evening concerts at Asbury Park. 
There is no other single outlet in the country for artists 

so great as the N, F. M. C, 
The entire company of the Gaicété-Lyrique Theatre of 
Paris is coming over here next season. 


Paul Althouse gave a most enjoyable recital at Nyack 
on July 5. 
Richard Herndon and Frank Kintzing will manage the 


tour of the St. Cecilia Orchestra in America 
Rosa Raisa’s bookings for October and November are said 
to be entirely completed 
Mrs. Edward A. MacDowell 
Peterboro convention. 
Ruth Wunchel won the scholarship offered by 
Saenger at the Chicago Musical College. ’ 
Frida Benneche was married to Dr. E, A. Beck on July 3. 
Charleston, S. C., will hear famous artists next season. 
Dora Gibson was engaged by Sir Henry Wood as soloist 
with his orchestra at the Queen’s Hall “Proms.” 
Artur Bodanzky suggests using the Juilliard bequest 
toward the establishment of a national conservatory 
A New York man wishes to dispose ‘of a collection of old 
violins. 

Eleanor Spencer is the first American artist to go back 
to Europe after the war for actual concert work. 
Edwin Franko Goldman’s band concerts at Columbia Uni 
versity are continuing to draw enormous crowds, 
Jceseph Breil wrote the score for “The Lost Battalion.” 

John Hand is booked for a Pacific Coast tour. 
Arthur Klein, a pupil of Edwin Hughes, won the prize for 
pianists at the Peterboro convention. 
Stephen Townsend has been engaged to train a chorus in 
Philadelphia to sing with the orchestra of that city 
Louise Gartrelle is conducting a six weeks’ summer term. 
The Musicians Club of New York will make Carnegie 
Hall its temporary headquarters, 

Andrea De Parry, an Egyptian tenor, has opened a studio 
in Chicago. 

Florence Macbeth is now under the management of Win 
ton & Livingston. 

John Wanamaker announces a cycle of organ music for 
the cities of New York and Philadelphia. 

Music critics no longer are required to pay a fifteen cent 
war tax on Metropolitan Opera tickets 

Approximately 18,800 persons crowded the 
Stadium for the July 4 Victory Rally, 

Tamaki Miura sailed for Porto Rico to join the Bracal 
Opera Company. 
Herbert Dittler will have a strenuous 1919-20 season 
Felix Schreiber received a letter of thanks from Pershing 
for a copy of his “The American Marseillaise.” 
May Peterson scored a triumph at the Stadium concer: 
last Friday evening. 

Many engagements compelled Reinald Werrenrath to pro 

_ long his 1918-19 season. 

Nina Morgana will spend her vacation in Buffalo, N. \ 

Arthur Wilson is teaching in Boston, . Providence 
New York. 

Christine Langenhan is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “Star of 
Gold” and “Sleep, My Darling.” 

Mrs. William Jay announces that she will not lead 
further uprisings against German art. 

Mina Elman, sister of Mischa, will maxe her debut on 
July 16 at Ocean Grove. 

The degree of Master of Music has been conferred on 
Raymond Wilson by the Syracuse University. 

Vera Janacopulos says geniuses are international 

Paul Stoeving has written a supplement to his book, “The 
Art of Bowing.” 

Victor Herbert's “Molly” was received with instantaneous 
approval at Willow Grove. 

Frieda Hempel is being sued for $8,400 by Winton & Liv- 
ingston. $ 

The present is a good time for Newark to proceed with 
the erection of a new municipal theater 

“The Impresario” will be revived by the Society of Amer 
ican. Singers next season. 

Henry J. Dotterweich is planning to have Topeka, Kan 
hear famous artists. 

The summer attendance this year at the Chicago Musical 
College is the largest in the history of that institution 

Mascagni has written a new opera called “I! Piccolo 
Marat.” 

Caroline Curtiss will sing in’Salamanca, N. Y., on Sep 
tember 17. 

Evelyn Scotney is studying with Gennaro Mario Curci at 
Ronkonkoma, Long Island. 

Povla Frijsch says that concert work is the most refined 
branch of music and that it is more exacting than 


spoke and plaved at the 


Oscar 


New York 


and 


any 


opera. 
Albert Spalding is to wed Mary Pyle. G. N. 
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SEVEN THOUSAND ATTEND 
RAVINIA PARK OPENING 
OPERA PERFORMANCE 


Sold Out House Greets Scotti in “L’Oracolo”—*Pagli- 
acci” Also Pleases—Richard Hageman Directs 
Symphony Programs—“Lucia di Lammer- 
moor” Sung—The First Week’s Operas 


Ravinia Park, IIL, July 5, 1919.—Ravinia Park, the queen 
of the summer parks, reopened its doors on Saturday even- 
ing, June 28, to an audience estimated officially at over 

1000 music lovers and others. Thanks to Ravinia the 
musical season in this part of the country for the last few 
vears has been continuous, so that Chicago enjoys music 
of the first class during the twelve months of the year. 
Much has been previously written regarding the beauty of 
Ravinia Park, where an artistic atmosphere pervades and 
brings Chicagoans twenty-five miles to hear one of the 
best opera companies brought together by the astute Louis 
Eckstein, president of the Ravinia Company, 

This season was opened most auspiciously with Antonio 


Scotti, in “L’Oracolo,” presented under the auspices of the 
Scotti Opera Company, and “Pagliacci,” in which opera 
the leads were taken by Florence Easton, Morgan King- 


ston, Millo Picco, Louis D'Angelo, Francesco Daddi, with 
Gennaro Papi conducting both “L’Oracolo” and Leonca- 
vallo’s opera. The writer, who did not realize fully the 
tremendous drawing power of Antonio Scotti, failed to 
make reservation for tickets, so he with hundreds of 
others had to stand as the house was sold out by three 
o'clock of the day of the performance. The courteous 
Louis Eckstein and his able right hand man, Arthur Low- 
rie, managers of the company, apologized to the peeved 
reviewer, and what they had to say surely made him feel 


good 


Sympnony Orcuestra Concert, SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
On Sunday afternoon, under Richard Hageman’s baton, 
Orchestra (fifty members), pre 


the Chicago Symphony 
sented a symphonic program, listing works by Gounod, 


Tschaikowsky, Elgar, Wolf-Ferrari, Delibes, Bizet, Saint- 
Saens and Flotow 
“Lucia Di LAMMERMOOR,” SUNDAY, JUNE 29. 


Mabel Garrison in 
Millo Picco 


On Sunday evening, “Lucia,” with 


the title role, Orville Harrold as Sir Edgar, M 
as Sir Henry, Leon Rothier as Raymond, Louis Derman 
as Lord Arthur, and Philline Falco as Alice, was pre- 


sented before another large and demonstrative audience. 
Richard Hageman presided at the conductor's desk and 
with his orchestra gave able support to the singers. Mabel 
Garrison was not at her best, but although indisposed, 
she won several ovations during the course of the evening 
and was presented with floral tributes. Miss Garrison 
ceunts only friends in Chicago and at the park, where her 
former appearances have always been looked forward to 
with great expectancy. She is to sing again during the 
week, and probably will then be in good condition, Or- 
ville Harrold offered the surprise of the evening. His Sir 
Edgar was in every respect excellent. The big strides that 
Mr. Harrold has made in his art were manifest through 
splendid tone production, excellent phrasing and adequate 
stage deportment, all of which have now placed him in the 
front rank among tenors. His success was emphatic and 
wel! deserved. Millo Picco, in excellent trim, was a well 
voiced Sir Henry, and shared equally in the favors of the 
Leon Rothier, a pillar of strength and one of the 
most likable singers of the company, disclosed his gen- 
erous organ as old Raymond, Louis Derman was satis- 
footers as Lord Arthur and Philline Falco did very. well 
as Alice, a small part to be sure, but sufficient, as sung by 
Miss Falco, to make a lasting impression, 


public. 


Sympnony Orcuestra Concert, MonpAy, JUNE 30. 


On Monday evening, a symphonic program under the 
direction of Richard Hageman and his orchestra, assisted 
by Emma Patten Hoyt, soprano, Harry Weisbach, violinist, 
and Enrico Tramonti, harpist, delighted another vast audi- 
ence, 

Though the season at Ravinia Park is young, the 
weather has been delightful and, indeed, Chicagoans can 
find no better vacation than to enjoy the splendor of na- 
ture at Ravinia, besides listening to operas that when 
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given in winter with the same artists, cost over three times 
as much. So musicians, music lovers, journey weekly to 
Ravinia, where you get two dollars’ worth for every dollar 
spent—to Ravinia where the breeze is cool—to avinia 
where operas are given in splendid fashion with such ar- 
tists as Florence ) Merming Mabel Garrison, Edith Mason, 
Myrna Sharlow, Philline Falco, in the soprano depart- 
ment; Alice Gentle, Maria Winetzkaja and Frances In- 
gram, as contraltos; Orville Harrold, Morgan Kingston, 
Riccardo Martin, Francis Maclennan and Francesco Daddi 
in the tenor section; Thomas Chalmers, Millo Picco and 
Louis D'Angelo, baritones; Leon Rothier, bass; Armando 
Agnini, stage manager and an orchestra of fifty members, 
under the direction of Gennaro Papi and Richard Hage- 
man, 
Tuespay, Jury 1, “Ara,” 

“Aida” was the vehicle chosen by President Louis Eck- 
stein to introduce two newcomers to Ravinia—Alice Gen- 
tle, who effected her debut as Amneris, and Thomas Chal- 
mers, who made his first Ravinia appearance as Amonasro. 
The balance of the cast was made up of Florence Easton, 
who sang the title role; Morgan Kingston, who sang the 
role of Radames; Louis D'Angelo, as the King, and ison 
kothier, as Ramfis. Alice Gentle has much to recom- 
mend her to the favor of Ravinia Park audiences. She 
has a charming personality, magnetism, and a voice which 
ou this occasion was heard to good advantage. No doubt” 
the newcomer will be one of the popular singers at the 
park this summer. Mr. Chalmers, well remembered from 
the days of the Century, was a capable Amonasro, and 
made his presence felt in the Nile scene. Florence Easton 


ischa 
Iman 


Next Season, 1919-20, Will Be 
Mischa Elman’s Last Tour in 
America for a Number of Years 
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She sang beautifully and won many 
Morgan Kingston, at his best, shared 
Leon Rothier and Louis D’An- 
Gennaro Papi con- 


was capital as Aida. 
ceserved plaudits, 
in the honors of the night. 
gelo rounded up a most capable cast. 
ducted with his customary accuracy. 
WEDNESDAY, JuLy 2, “TALES or HorrMan.” 
Offenbach’s masterpiece, which finds its place annually 
on the board at Ravinia, had its first appearance of the 
season with a star cast. Mabel Garrison appeared in the 
dual part of Olympia and Antonia; Myrna Sharlow, as 
Giulietta; Frances eiees. in the double role of Niclaus 
and the Vision; Orville Harrold, as Hoffman; Leon 
Rothier, in the dual role of Dr. Miracle and Coppelius ; 
Thomas Chalmers was the Dapertutto, Louis D'Angelo 
sang the roles of Spalanzani and Crespel, and Francesco 
Daddi was heard in the double roles of Cochenille and 
Franz. The performance was under the direction of 
Richard Hageman. In many respects the performance of 
“The Tales of Hoffman” was inferior to other per- 
formances so far witnesses at the park this season. Mabel 
Garrison, not yet at her best, was in far better voice than 
when heard in “Lucia”; besides, she was good to look 
upon and scored a personal success. Francesco Daddi 
was again inimitable as Cochenille and Franz; not only 
did he have the note of comedy, but also his song was 
most enjoyable. All the other artists should be individ- 


July 10, 1919 
ually criticised, but in these hot summer days let the criti- 
cism of their work be given collectively. They were, all 
of them, far below their own high average of excellence. 
Richard Hageman conducted the old score with vim and 
precision. 

TuHurspAy, Jury 3, “TROvATORE.” 

Verdi’s old war horse, popular with the masses, is not 
a favorite with the sophisticated and blase Ravinia pub- 
lic. Anyway, the stall audience was rewarded for jour- 
neying to the park by hearing a rather good performance. 
Morgan Kingston was a robust Manrico; Florence Easton 
added to her laurels as Leongre; Alice Gentle made an- 
other strong impression by her singing and acting of the 
difficult role of Azucena; Millo Picco, always reiiable, 
was a forceful Count Di Luna; and Philline Falco and 
Louis Derman, as Inez and Ruiz, respectively, were ade- 
quate. Papi conducted, 

Fripay Eveninc, Jury 4, “PAGLtacct.” 

On dit, that “owing to a sudden attack of laryngitis,” 
Mr. Scotti’s performance of “L’Oracolo,” scheduled for 
Independence night, had to be postponed to Friday even- 
ing, July 11. Instead, “Pagliacci” was given in its entirety, 
with Riccardo Martin making his Ravinia debut in the 
role of Canio, Nedda was again entrusted to that sterling 
soprano, Florence Easton, the Tonio allotted to Millo 
Picco, and Francesco Daddi reappeared as Beppe. Papi 
conducted. 

Saturpay, Jury 5, “BARBER OF SEVILLE.” 

The first week of opera at the Park was concluded on 
Saturday evening, when another holiday throng witnessed 
the performance of “The Barber,” with Mabel Garrison 
as Rosina, Orville Harrold as Almaviva, Francesco Daddi 
as Bartolo, Millo Picco as Figaro, and Leon Rothier as 
Don Basilio. Papi conducted. 

On account of the holidays the review of “The Barber” 
is deferred until next week. Rene Devries. 


MINNESOTA MUSIC TEACHERS 
FAVOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 
CREDITS FOR MUSIC 


Fine Programs Given by Visiting Artists—Theodore 
Spiering and Edwin Arthur Kraft Heard—James 
Lang Is New President 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 26, 1919.—The Minnesota 
Music Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at 
Northfield, Minn., June 18, 19 and 20. This was one week 
earlier than the 'by- laws called for, but Carlton College 
cpened its hospitable doors for the use of the association 
at this time. 

The annual address, delivered by President George E. 
Fairclough, of St. Paul, was of much excellence, and W. 
W. Norton, community song organizer for the War Camp 
Community Service in St. Paul, led the community sing- 
ing. Most of the discussions at the first day’s meeting 
were about public school credits in music, and the whole 
convention was enthusiastic about credit being given for 
outside study in this subject. 

Fine Programs GIveN By VISITING ARTISTs. 


Theodore Spiering, the distinguished violinist, of New 
York, was a guest of the convention. His program con- 
tained Bach numbers and some of his own compositions. 
Katherine Hoffman accompanied him. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, a guest organist, of Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Cleveland, Ohio, delighted with his fine interpreta- 
tions, and the organ in Skinner Memorial Hall gave full 
opportunity to display his great art. Edmund Ender, of 
Minneapolis, gave an organ recital which placed him 
among the finest organists in the State. He was ably as- 
sisted by Edna’ Mabon, soprano. Raymond Johnson, a 
pianist from St. Paul, was heard in an interesting recital. 

James LANG Is New Present. 


The convention will be held at Minneapolis next year. 
James Lang, veteran organist, was elected president; 
Elsie Shaw, of St. Paul, vice-president, and Mr. and Mrs. 
John Jaeger, also of St. Paul, secretary and paeenaet, 





His Pauses Were Best 
The Girl—“I admire that pianist’s finish. Don’t you?” 
The Man—“Yes, but I always dread his beginning.”— 
Boston Transcript: 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 








Alpha, IIL, June 2s, 1919. .—Alice Widney Conant, so- 
prano, recently left on a Chautauqua tour of nine States, 
including the following: Nebraska, California, Wyoming, 
Montana, South Dakota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas. 
Mrs: Conant is the daughter of J. A. Widney, of this 
city, and sister of Grace Widney Mabee, president of the 
Wa Wan Club, formerly the Schubert Club, of Pasadena, 
Cal. Mrs. Conant spent three years in Manila, where her 
husband was professor of law at the University of the 
Philippines ; while there she gave three entertainments, 
netting almost $4,500, which she donated to the hospitals 
and poor of Manila. Returning in October of 1915, she 
was entertained at a reception by the late Phoebe Hearst. 
Mr. Widney’s other datighter, Mrs. Mabee, was recently 
re-elected by unanimous vote as president of the Wa Wan 
Club. Both sisters are accomplished singers as well as 
fine musicians, 

Baltimore, Md.—(See letter on another page.) 

Barre, Vt., July 1, 1919.—The commencement recital 
at Goddard Seminary, which is celebrating’ its golden 
jubilee, attracted a large audience on June 26. The 
program consisted of piano, vocal and choral numbers. 
The soloists who appeared were Alice Reed, Ruby 


@ Blain, Emily Libby, Marjorie Kent, Annie Sargent, 


Elizabeth Bingham, Mary Allen, Miriam Hopkins, and 
Edward Brush. 

The pupils of Maud E. Coburn, teacher of piano, gave 
two recitals recently, before large audiences. Among 
those participating were Ada Gellatly, Margaret Dun- 
can, Loretta and Beatrice Papin, Edith Robertson, E. 
Carlyle Suitor, Vivian Matott and Clara Lawless. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Burlington, Vt., July 1, 1919.—The Junior Violin Club 
has been much entertained of late at the homes of the 
members’ parents, together with their director’ Beryl 
*Herrington, who has now gone to her home in Lowell, 
Mass., for a brief rest before taking up her teaching at 
the summer school of the university. 

Mrs. Florence Wood Russell, who is summering ss 
Malletts Bay, decided not to give her last pupils’ re- 
cital, which was originally scheduled for late June. 

Several Burlington artists assisted Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Wilder at their second recital, given at Ran- 
dolph, Vt., June 25. They included Kathleen Stay, dra- 
matic soprano; Florence Irish, soprano; Annie Hanson, 
pianist; Rosella Villemaire, flutist, and Florence Man- 
seau, soprano. 

Charleston, S. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

Louisville, Ky.—(See letter on another page.) 

Miami, Fla., June 29, 1919.—The Miami Symphony 
Orchestra, Maurice Karp and L. A. Munier, directors, 
has joined the State and National Federation of Mu- 
sical Clubs. This adds to the musical standing of the 
State, and, since the Miami Symphony Orchestra is a 
comparatively recent organization, it speaks well for 
its progressiveness. A large audience greeted the fine 
program rendered recently by the orchestra, with Mrs. 
John Livingston, soprano. and Maurice Karp, violinist, 
as soloists. 

Maria Elise Johnson, a young Miami violinist, is one 
of the few ladies in Leopold Auer’s classes. Miss John- 
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EDITH CRYLE WILD, 


Soprano soloist of Christ M. H. Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is a singer of unusual promise, for 
she possesses a voice of clear, silvery quality, pow- 
erful, and of good range, together with much 
musical ability. Mrs. Wild is eager to improve, 
and is aware of the fact that singers cannot 
stand still if they would succeed, but must keep 
on working. She is therefore studying with 
Amanda Vierheller, also of Pittsburgh, and has 
shown marked improvement in her art under that 
pedagogue’s guidance. Mrs, Wild has just re- 
ceived splendid criticisms for her singing in the 
rendition of Gaul’s “Holy City,” given at Monon- 
gahela, Pa. One of the soprano’s forthcoming 
appearances is at the Lockport Festival. 
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O’SULLIVAN Recognized 


The following clipping was cut from the editorial 
page of the Musica Courter of May 15. It isa 
news comment, but it makes a wonderful advertise- 
ment, and will be read with the greatest interest by 
managers throughout the country who run concerts 
to make money: 


John O'Sullivan, the tenor, gave his second recital 
at Symphony Hall, Boston, on last Sunday even- 
ing and for the second time within six weeks sold 
out the house. Only three artists before him have 
gone to Boston into Symphony Hall for a Boston 
debut and repeated to a sold out house within six 
weeks of their first appearance—John McCormack, 
Amelita Galli-Curci and Jascha Heifetz, Which 
would seem to point out very distinctly the class 
of artist that Mr. O’Sullivan is proving himself to 
belong to. 


O’Sullivan is now in France participating in the 
great Peace performances at the Paris Opéra. He 
will appear in America from October to May next 
season, and the livest managers will make big 
profits with him. Considering his drawing powers, 
his fee is most reasonable. Write for information to 





F. J. McISAAC, Room 1128, No. 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
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son will probably be ready for touring within the next voice which combines clarity and richness in tone, She 
two years. She has already given many recitals. was assisted by Georgiana Foster, classical dancer, who 








The Children’s Music Club is holding meetings every 
week and more interest is manifest than ever before. 
Mecca Marie Varney’s drills in parliamentary law are 
so thorough that the entire club is learning to conduct 
the meetings with ease and pleasnre. 

J. A. C. Riach, the capable organizer and director of 
the “Y” singers, expects to leave Tuesday for Buffalo, 
N. Y., where he, will spend August and September. 
This leave of absence is granted Mr. Riach at the re- 
quest of A. H. Whitford, general secretary of the Buf- 
falo Y. M. C. A., who desires that Mr. Riach demon- 
strate his work with large plants of that city, the Pierce 
\rrow Motor Company being included. Mr. Riach will 
spend the month of July in New York, taking special 
training in chorus work. 

At the Scottish Rite banquet, Mrs. John R, Living- 
ston, Percy C. Long and John Orr furnished the mu- 
sical program. Mrs. Livingston, soprano, sang “Lend 
Me Your Aid,” from the ‘ ‘Queen of Sheba,” Gounod. 
Percy Long gave Phillip’s “Son of the Desert.” Mrs. 
L, ivingston and Mr. Long delighted the audience with 
the duet, “Oh, That We Two Were Maying,” by Kings- 
ley-Smith, and John Orr played a cornet solo, “The 
Lost Chord,” Sullivan. The Miami Symphony Orches- 
tra assisted. 

Middlebury, Vt., July 1, 1919.—William A. Bissell, of 
Giens Falls, N. Y., has been engaged by Middlebury Col- 
lege to take charge of the choral interests, including the 
Men’s Glee Club, the Women’s Glee Club and the Choral 
Union. He will also do private work as teacher of voice. 
Mr. Bissell is well known here through his productions of 
musical plays at the college, this year having put on “The 
Mikado.” 

Minneapolis, Minn.—(See letter on another page.) 

Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.’’) 

Peterboro, N. H.—(See letter on another page.) 

Petersburg, Va., June 26, 1919.—Last evening a very 
enjoyable musicale was given at the Wednesday Club by 
Essie Ehrstein, coloratura soprano, of Richmond, who 
leaves shortly for New York, where she will take up more 
extensive study. The meeting was specially called, as the 
club had discontinued its regular sessions for the summer. 
A fine audience was on hand and the young singer re- 
ceived a most gratifying reception. She rendered the fol- 
lowing program : “Vissi d’Arte” and “Musetta’s Valse” 
(Puccini), “Nothing But Love” (Carrie Jacobs Bond), 
“Bell Song” from “Lakme” (Delibes), romanza from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” (Mascagni), and “Dawn” (E. L. 

Ashford). Miss Ehrstein disclosed an excellent voice, 
rare musical instinct, and a true conception of the value 
of each composition. Paul Saunier was the accompanist 

Charles Harrison recently gave one of the best of this 
season’s concerts here at the high school auditorium be- 
fore an audience that numbered several hundred. Mr. 
Harrison was in splendid voice and rendered a program 
that proved of inestimable pleasure to his audience. Mar- 
jorie Pringle, a New York soprano, assisted the tenor, 
whose accompaniments were artistically played by Mary 
Patteson, a local musician. 

Ravinia Park, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Tacoma, Wash.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 

Tampa, Fla., June 28, 1919.—Through the untiring 
efforts of B. Pascual to bring to this city musical attrac- 
tions of real merit, an exceptional offering was made on 
June 18, at the Centro Asturiana, in the presentation of 
Rose Richards, American soprano. Miss Richards proved 
her versatility in an excellent musical interpretation of 
arias from Italian, French and Spanish operas. She also 
sang a number of charming songs in English, her Ameri- 
can group including “Ring Out, Sweet Bells of Peace,” 
Caro Roma, which since the signing of the armistice has 
been given wide popularity. Miss Richards possesses a 


won much applause in two Oriental dances. J. Goyannes, 
R. Rigau and S. Guerrieri gave variety to the program 
with several orchestral numbers. 

Among the Florida representatives at the National Fed 
eration of Music Clubs at Peterboro, N. H., Tampa holds 
its quota. Helen S. Saxby, president of the Florida State 
Federation of Music Clubs, attended, and Mrs. D H 
Trezevant, winner of the State contest held at Gainesville 
Fla., last winter, took part in the young artists’ contest 


Rutland, Vt., July 1, 1919.—A recital was given at St 
Paul’s Universalist Church, June 26, by the music pupils 
of Mattie J. Wheeler, assisted by a quartet composed of 
Bernice L. Underhill, Mrs. E. C. Smith, L. H. Baldwin 
and H. B. Whittier. Among those who took part were 
L. William Matzger, Christine Germond, Muriel Grower, 
Edith Mellow and J. S. Ford. 


Topeka, Kan.—(See letter on another page.) 


Mme. Sprotte Sings White-Smith Songs 


Anna Ruzena Sprotte, the distinguished Bohemian con 
tralto, used the following White-Smith songs at San 
Diego, Cal., on June 29:. “Peace,” “Sunset in the Desert,” 
“Night in the Desert,” “Dawn in the Desert” (Gertrude 
Ross), “Call of the Trail” (Fay Foster), “Call Me No 
More,” “Song of the Robin Woman,” from “Shanewis” 
(Charles Wakefield Cadman). The Ross songs were ac 
companied by the composer 
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E BURTON THATCHER, 

A leading Chicago baritone who believes a melody 
: ballad or two should be included on all of his pro- 
grams. Mr. Thatcher, from a long list of such 
ballads, selected “Your Heart Is Calling Mine,” 
by Bernard Hamblen, and “When You Look in 
the Heart of a Rose,” by Florence Methven. 
Both of these have registered splendid success 

wherever the baritone has used them 
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S. R. 0. SIGN BECOMES THE RULE AT 
“POP” CONCERTS OF BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Agide Jacchia’s Programs Attract Huge Crowds—All-American Composers’ Program for July 4— 
Pupils of Dai Buell Please in Recital—Notes 





Boston, Mass., Jaly 6, 1919—The last week but one of 
the celebrated “Pop” concerts at Symphony Hall, with the 
popular Agide Jacchia fully recovered from his recent 
illness, and conducting with his familiar pepfulness, proved 


to be one of the biggest weeks in many seasons. Of par- 
ticular interest were three “special nights,” which at- 
tracted throngs that filled all the available space in the 
auditorium, with people standing everywhere within hear- 
ing distance. “Russian night,” on Monday, drew from Mr. 
Jacchia a list consisting entirely of Russian pieces. 
Wednesday was “request night,” and brought the most 


popular program of the season, compiled from a young 


mountain of letters to Mr. Jacchia requesting favorite 
pieces. The “request” program was as follows: March, 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” Elgar; overture to “William 
ell,” Rossini; waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube,” 


; intermezzo, “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mascagni; 
finale of “Scheherazade,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; trumpet solo 
by Mr. Heim, “My Heart at Thy Voice,” Saint-Saéns; 
“Volga Boatmen’s Song” (orchestrated by Mr.. Jacchia) ; 

Love Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde,” Wagner; over- 
ture,’ “Solenelle,” “1812,” Tschaikowsky; “Largo” (with 
organ), Handel; “Serenade,” Schubert-Jacchia; “Invitation 
to the Dance,” Weber-Berlioz. 

In celebration of July 4 a patriotic holiday concert, with 
«a male chorus of eighty, was arranged by the conductor 
and the enterprising management of Symphony. Hall—its 
finger ever on the public pulse. To accommodate the or- 
chestra and chorus, a ten foot extension of the Symphony 
Hall stage had to be constructed. Since the singers were 
none other than Stephen Townsend’s renowned Boston 
Symphony Chorus, some part singing of splendid quality 
was heard when the eminent vecal coach and chorister con- 
ducted four numbers with orchestra, besides popular songs 
for encores, everybody participating. Mr. Townsend, by 
the way, has accomplished such unusual results in the 
choral concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra that he 
has been engaged to train a chorus in Philadelphia next 
fall, to sing with the orchestra of, that city. 

It is interesting to note that every number on the Fourth 
of July program was of American origin, the composers 
represented being Sousa, Hadley, Meacham, Bullard, Howe, 
Nevin, Chadwick, Herbert, Converse, Goodrich, DeKoven, 
MacDowell, Whiting and Rollinson 

Mr. Jacchia’s extraordinary success with the “Pop” con- 
certs of the past three seasons led to his being. considered 
as a possible conductor for the new Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra 

Purits or Dat Buett Play Procrams. 

Mildred Macleod and Helen Mumford, pupils from the 
studio of Dai Buell, the talented pianist who has won wide 
recognition during the past few years, have recently shown 
their abilities in recitals at Miss Buell’s charming “Aloha 
Bungalow,” Newton Center, Mass. On Saturday evening, 
June 21, Miss Macleod played a Beethoven sonata and 
numbers by Grieg, Chopin, Chaminade, Staub, Debussy and 
Liszt—an exacting program for a girl still in school. On 
Tuesday evening, June 24, Miss Mumford, who has just 
graduated from Newton High School, was heard in a 
program obviously designed to show the range of her 


Strauss ; 


talents. It included Beethoven's sonata in G minor, and 
pieces by MacDowell, Cyril Scott, Rachmaninoff, and 
Liszt’s transcription of Mendelssohn’s “On Wings of 
Song.” 
HANDLEY TO Pres—ENT PROMINENT ARTISTS 
The Manchester Musical Association, of Manchester, 


N. H., has arranged, through A.-H,. Handley, the well 
known Boston impresario, to present on November 28, 
Fritz Kreisler; January 23, 1920, Alfred Cortot and Olive 
Klein; March 2, Anna Case; April 6, a quartet consisting 
of Marie Rappold, Lucy Marsh, Morgan Kingston and 
Thomas Chalmers. 
Noack ‘AND CELLA RE-ENGAGED, 

Sylvain Noack, the admirable assistant concertmaster of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra and violinist Sf the popu- 
lar Havens Trio, and Theodore Cella, harpist of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra, recently gave a joint recital at 
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the Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass., and were im- 
mediately re-engaged for a second appearance in the fall. 
Jaccuta Gives Works or SyMpHONY MEMBERS. 


Agide Jacchia, conductor of the Pops Orchestra, has 
evidently made it a policy to encourage the creative efforts 
of the musicians under his able direction by performing 
worthy compositions coming from their pens. According- 
ly, recent lists have included an invocation for strings and 
organ by Nagel; a cello solo, “Pathos,” by Goldstein, 
played with great success on Tuesday evening by 
Georges Miquelle, the excellent. first cellist, and a rousing 
march, “Peace Forever,” by Albert Sand, the noted first 
clarinet, played with notable enthusiasm at several con- 
certs. Mr. Sand was inspired to write his spirited piece 
by the impressive parade of the Twenty-sixth (Yankee) 
Division. J 


Althouse Sings at Nyack 


Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera House tenor, 
gave a recital at the Nyack Club, Nyack, N. Y., July 5, 
assisted by William Reddick at the piano. In spite of the 
sweltering heat both artists gave a most interesting pro- 
gram before a large and highly appreciative audience, Mr. 
Althouse’s fame is too well established to need further 
praise, but perhaps a compliment to his happy choice of 
songs may not be amiss. In addition to Italian, French 
and American groups, he gave two operatic arias in his 
best Metropolitan style; 

Mr. Reddick’s accompaniments are also well known, but 
he exhibited yet further technical skill in two groups of 
piano solos which met with great approval. Mr. Althouse 
also sang “Two Loves,” from Mr. dick’s pen, 

This recital was the initial concert of a series to be given 
at the Nyack Club during the summer, which will include 
among other artists such names as that of Arthur Middle- 
ton, Cornelius Van Vliet and Florence Easton. 


Perfield Teacher in Oregon Presents Pupils 


Albany, Ore., June 19, 1919.—Before a crowd of 750 
people, the children’s department of the Albany College 
Conservatory held its annual recital at the First Pres- 
byterian Church recently. The children on the pro- 
gram were all between the ages of six and thirteen and 
were pupils of Alice Clement, director of the conser- 
vatory; Miss Irvine, the able assistant in the piano 
department, and Miss Levy, instructor in violin. 

Part I of the program was given in regular recital 
style, each number showing the thorough drill in touch 
and tone work, the methodical memorizing, the pleas- 
ing finish which even the children were striving for in 
presenting the compositions of masters. 

It was in part II, however, that the originality and 
pedagogy which Miss Clement employs in her harmony 
classes was shown to be of such special value to piano 
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students in addition to their regular piano instruc- 


tion. Part II was a fantasy play, “Grandmother’s Dream.” 

Miss Lenhart, as grandmother, gave a delightful and 
pleasing soliloquy which ran through the program, giving 
the outline of the play. Sitting alone she dreams of a 
Christmas celebration with her children and many 
grandchildren, and her thoughts were most expressive- 
ly pictured by the small ones in musical numbers of 
their own composition. Little wee songs as well as 
more intricate choruses, piano solos charming in their 
simplicity, and more elaborate dance numbers were 
given, each in its-proper place, 











SASHA VOTICHENKO, HIS WIFE AND BABY. 


Mrs, Sasha Votichenko, wife of the Russian composer and 
virtuoso of the tympanon, is an American girl of Italian 
descent, who has done much to promote the artistic interests 
of her distinguished husband. Her social instincts are ea- 
pressed in their inviting New York studio, where an 
atmosphere of comfort and hospitality always prevails. In 
speaking of her 100 per cent. efficiency, Mr. Votichenko said: 
“She builds for me an edifice of my art; she surrounds me 
with beauty and quiet; she sees to it that I am not pestered; 
in fact, without her I would not be!” Baby Taras Aleax- 
androvitch Votichenko speaks many languages, but is master 
of none, although Italian is the language of his choice. At 
the age of two Taras won public approbation, when dressed in 
a tiny kimona he stood on the counter of Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt’s booth at the Hero Land Bazaar, selling kisses and smiles 
for a quarter and fifty cents apiece! 





W. Henri Zay Pupil Wins Success 


Iseult Morice, an artist-pupil of W. Henri Zay, has 
been singing with conspicuous success at a number of 
concerts lately. She appeared at several Globe con- 
certs, at Camp Upton, and at Camp Dix for Mr. Isaac- 
son, who warmly commends her singing. She was en- 
gaged by G. Schirmer for the company’s concert at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, and successfully 
introduced a group of seven songs. 

Miss Morice is a young dramatic soprano with a 
range between high C and full, rich, low and medium 
tones of sympathetic quality, and her ease of delivery 
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Dramatic soprano. 
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is truly remarkable. She has a large repertory of songs 
and arias, ranging from delicate atmospheric songs to 
“Love’s Death,” from “Tristan and Isolde.” Her many 
friends acclaim her as a coming prima donna. 
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LINCOLN (NEB.) HAS THREE 
BIG MUSICAL CELEBRATIONS 


Matinee Musicale, State University and School of Music 

Hold Anniversaries—Opera Class Gives “Romeo 

and Juliet’—Louise Homer Closes. Artist 
Course—Nebraska State Band Wins Prize 

Lincoln, Neb., June 18, 1919.—The twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the Matinee Musicale was celebrated recently. 
Many interesting items of club history were discussed and 
a glance backward reveals the fact that the club has been 
a strong force in the music life of Lincoln. The list of 
distinguished artists is a matter of pride to the mem- 
bers. At the celebration of the anniversary an afternoon 
recital was od in the ballroom of the Lincoln Hotel 
by Margery-Miaixwell, of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion. Poa. 


“PAGEANT” AND “ELIJAH” aT THE UNIVERSITY. 


A second celebration was the semi-centennial of the 
State University, when about 7,000 people enjoyed the 
beautiful “Pageant of Freedom,” by Dr. H. B, Alexander, 
which was given two successive evenings on the campus, 
with music by the University Band under the direction of 
William T. Quick. On the following evening, May 25, 
occurred Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” directed by Carrie B. 
Raymond, at St. Paul’s M. E. Church. Louis Kreidler, of 
Chicago, gave a dignified reading of the role of Elijah. 
Other soloists were Margaret Perry, Doris Cole, Esther 
McKennan and Walter Wheatley. A well equipped or- 
chestra furnished the accompaniment, with Louise Zum- 
winkle-Watson at the pipe organ. The large, well drilled 
chorus was a great credit to Mrs. Raymond. 

At the commencement exercises on Monday, May 26, 
the music consisted of the allegro molto vivace from 
Tschaikowsky’s sixth symphony and the largo from 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony, rendered by the fol- 
lowing: Edward J. Walt, first violin; Jessie Wilkins, 
second violin; William T. Quick, viola; Lillian Eiche, 
cello, and Carrie B. Raymond, organ. 


ScHoo. oF Music ANNIVERSARY, 


The third celebration was the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the University School of Music. 
This consisted of many events from June 1 to June 6, 
the most prominent being that of “Founder’s Day,” Thurs- 
day, in Temple Theater, when Mr, and Mrs, Willard 
Kimball were the guests of honor. Many speeches were 
made doing homage to the founder, Willard Kimball, and 
during the day handsome remembrances were presented 
him. Music furnished by Katherine Kimball and Helen 
McNeen Kimball proved a special attraction. 


Opera Ciass Gives “RomMEo AND JULIET.” 


One of the events of the past year was the production 
of Gounod’s “Romeo and Juliet” in English, when Mme. 
De Vilmar presented her opera class at the Orpheum. 
The large Rialto Symphony Orchestra, directed by Jean 
Schaefer, accompanied. Mme. De Vilmar, as Juliet, rose 
to the occasion in every particular. In true operatic 
style Grant Kimball, as Romeo, and Ottley Cranston, as 
Capulet, portrayed. their characters. The lesser parts were 
well taken and the work by the chorus of fifty voices was 
exceptionally fine. The costumes and stage setting added 
much to the ejoyment of the evening. 

ApvANCED Pupits Hearp 1n RECcITALS. 

The first of an interesting series of recitals was given 
by Mrs. Clarence Emerson, pupil of Lura Schuler Smith, 
who played a varied program with masterly and spir- 
ited interpretations. Mrs. Emerson was the president last 
year of the local chapter of Sigma Alpha lota. 

Lucille Davis, pianist, from the class of Louise Zum- 
winkle-Watson, gave a recital, playing Beethovep’s sonata, 
op. 31, No. 3, and numbers by Bach, MacDowell, Gliere, 
Liszt and the Mendelssohn concerto in G minor. 

Georgia May Sheldon, pupil of Lura Schuler Smith, was 
heard in a graduating recital, gaving numbers by Raff, 
Schumann (Vienna carnival scene), Huss, Ganz, Stern- 
berg, Paganini-Liszt and Chopin. 

The song recital by Clara Kondille on May 14 in the 
Temple was listened to by many. She is a graduate stu- 
dent of Howard Kirkpatrick and possesses a soprano voice 
of great flexibility which she uses with skill. She was 
accompanied by Ruth Pilcher. 


Louise Homer Croses Artist Course, 


The last number of the artists’ course, managed by Mrs. 
H. J. Kirschstein, and the University School of Music, 
came to a close with the appearance of Louise Homer in 
a song recital at the City Auditorium. A huge crowd as- 
sembled from all over the State, and none were disap- 
pointed, for a finer program has never been heard in 
Lincoln. Mrs. Edwin Lapham was at the piano. 

Mrs. Kirschstein announces for next year’s program some 
strong attractions, including Mme. Schumann-Heink, Hei- 
fetz, and the Metropolitan Opera Quartet. 


Cart Beutet Pupits’ Recirau, 


The pupils of Carl Beutel, of the Nebraska Wesleyan 
Conservatory of Music, were heard in a recital at Temple 
Theater, May 21, assisted by Alice Baker, soprano, and 
Glenn Gildersleeve, baritone, pupils of Clemens Movius. 
The program demonstrated the excellence of the work 
accomplished by these teachers. Among Mr. Beutel’s many 
talented pupils the fifteen year old Ivan Callen, of Uni- 
versity Place, startled his hearers by his clean technic and 
splendid interpretation of Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio Bril- 
lant.” Others taking part were Mildred Kemp, Hazel 
Voortman, Dale Shoemaker, Carolyn Reed and Hazel 
Wepking. The Wesleyan Conservatory Summer School 
began June 3, at which Mr. Beutel has a special course in 
pedagogy. 

NEBRASKA STATE BAND WINS PRIZE. 


The Nebraska State Band, Arthur J. Babich, director, 
has been a great force in summer music for a number of 
seasons, being formerly directed by William Quick and 
more recently by August Hageman. Mr. Babich, who has 
directed the Orpheum Orchestra for three seasons, has 
just taken the directorship of the State Band and is active 
in its interests. Throughout the summer regular concerts 
will be given as follows: Sunday afternoons and Tuesday 
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rate in Antelope Park, and Friday evenings in F Street 
ar 

The band seeetly returned from a trip to Hamburg and 
Shenandoah, Ia., where in company with eight other Leads 
it played at the celebration for the homecoming of the 
Iowa soldiers and sailors. The Nebraska State Band came 
back famous as the prize winner. 

Among the soloists in the band are Don Berry, Dr. 
Edward Marx, C. E. Ewing, John De Matties, A. H. Peden, 
P. Kurth and L. Blazek. This organization, enlarged to 
thirty-five men, will be a feature of the Nebraska State 
Fair to be held from August 31 to September 6. Plans 
are being formulated to hold municipal band concerts once 
a week during the winter. Mr. Babich’s latest composi- 
tion, “World Peace,” written on the evening of November 
11, 1918, is proving a great favorite with the throngs which 
attend the concerts. 


CoTtner Conservatory CLoses Busy YEAR, 


The year just closing has been a full one for Edward 
S. Luce, dean of music in Cotner Conservatory of Music. 
His orchestra, which ranks as one of the best school or- 
chestras in the State, gave its final concert in the audi- 
torium before a capacity house at the close of the school 
year. A number of piano recitals of high rank have been 
given under his direction. Harriet Harmon appeared in 
the final one on May 22. 

Fern Murpuy Bryson In Sonc RecitAt, 

Elizabeth Eastwood Luce presented Fern Murphy Bryson 
in a senior voice recital May 17, in Cotner Chapel. Mrs. 
Bryson’s clear soprano voice and sincere feeling make her 
an interpreter of much worth. Mrs. Luce accompanied 
sympathetically, 


Hersert ScuMipt Gives REeEcITAL, 


Herbert Schmidt, of the University School of Music 
faculty, who recently returned from war service, was heard 
in a recital at Temple Theater, for which standing room 
was at a premium. It was a matter of great pride that he 
could offer so fine a program after two years’ absence 
from piano practice. Mr. Schmidt's brilliant technical 
equipment and his general musical intellectuality combined 
to make this a great performance. 


Notes, 


Mae Pershing entertained the Morning Musical Review 
recently when the following officers were elected: Mrs. 
E. A. Schloss, president; Mrs. Ralph Ludwick, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs, Fred Funke, secretary and treasurer. 

The music department of the Woman’s Club closed their 
season with a fine rendition of the operetta, “Princess 
Chrysanthemum,” with Vera Upton as director. For the 
coming year Mrs. E. C. Tullis will be leader and Mrs. 
Edward Luce, musical director. The club has the dis- 
tinction of being one of the largest woman’s clubs in the 
world. 

Mrs. L. R. Button, of Fremont, Neb., gave an illustrated 
talk on “Bird Songs” before the Bruner Bird Club, at the 
home of Blanche Garton on Thursday evening. From a 
musical standpoint the evening was of vital interest, for 
Mrs. Button has made a comprehensive study of the inter- 
vals and keys used by.birds. She closed in playing “Bird- 
lings,” Grieg; “Bird as Prophet,’ Schumann; “Winter,” 
MacDowell, and “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” Schubert-Liszt. 

The organization department of the University School 
of Music, Adrian Newens director, has equipped nineteen 
companies for summer Chautauqua engagements. They 
cover a territory of twenty-six States and eastern Canada. 

Ruth Pilcher, president of the local Kappa Chapter of 
Sigma Alpha Iota, was sent as a delegate to the thirteenth 
annual convention held in Topeka, Kan. 

Walter Wheatley presented his pupil, Genevieve Rose, 
in a song recital on May 20, before a large crowd of musi- 
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cians. Miss Rose has developed remarkably during the 
season's study. 

Allegra Thomas, pupil of Mrs. Luce at Cotner College, 
gave a fine program of songs at her undergraduate recital. 

The Doane Glee Club, under the direction of George 
Aller, of Doane College, Crete, Neb., made quite an ex- 
tended trip throughout the State, giving splendid programs. 

Sidney Silber and family left this week for a summer’s 
outing in Wisconsin. He will spend one day each week, 
however, teaching in Milwaukee. E. E. B. L. 
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William Wheeler Goes to Ann Arbor 
Che Ann Arbor (Mich.) University School of Music 
has just announced the engagement a William Wheeler, 
of New York City, as head of the vocai department be- 
ginning with the academic year in October. 
Mr. Wheeler is an artist of wide recognition, having 
yon an enviable reputation as concert artist with the 
le ading orchestras and musical societies in this country. 
He has appeared many times in the large cities of the 
United States and has sung at many of the most im- 
portant festivals. For a number of years his profes- 
sional headquarters has been in New York City, where 
he has filled several of the leading church positions, 
notably that of St. Bartholomew and Temple Emman- 
uel. His recitals of old Italian songs as well as songs 
in other languages have attracted wide attention. As- 
sociated with him in this capacity has been Arthur 
Whiting, who has contributed the accompaniments and 
instrumental numbers. Mr. Wheeler is also well known 
as a choral conductor and has won a reputation as an 
excellent teacher, including among his students many 
New York professional musicians. He is a college 
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and is thus conversant and in sympathy with 
the ideals and traditions of an educational center such 
as Ann Arbor He possesses a beautiful lyric tenor 
voice of exceptionally pleasing quality, which he han- 
dles in taste and with good musical sense 

Mr. Wheeler is also a musician of note, as is attested 
to by the long list of Victrola records which both art- 
ists have made singly and in duet form. 

The coming to Ann Arbor of two such distinguished 
artists will be a valuable addition to the large number 
now located in Michigan's university 


graduate, 


of musicians 
center 


BerGmen Scores with Schumann-Heink 
Ernesto Bertiimen has just finished a very successful 
tour with Mme, Schumann-Heink and has resumed his 
summer courses in piano playing at the beautiful studios 
of Frank La Forge. Mr. Berimen appeared on the Pacific 
and in the Northwest, playing twice in open air 


( oast 
once at the Exposition Grounds in San Diego 


concerts, 
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Shakespeare. 
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before 8,000 people, and the other time at the great High 
School Stadium in Tacoma before 11,000 people. He was 
the first pianist to appear in the open at these two con- 
certs. It will be remembered that Mr. Beramen was also the 
first pianist to experiment with the piano in the open air 
at the New York Stadium last summer, when he played 
the Hungarian fantasie by Liszt with the Volpe Orchestra. 
Mr. Bertimen will make his final appearance this season 
at the last Globe concert, to be given on July 16, when he 
will play a group of compositions by Frank La Forge. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CONCERTS 
THIRTEENTH CONCERT, JUNE 30. 

A program particularly well suited to the average 
lover of music was that presented by the New York 
Military Band on Monday evening, June 30, several of 
the popular favorites being rendered. Meyerbeer’s bril- 
liant “Coronation” march was the opening number, fol- 
lowed by the dramatic Massenet overture, “Phédre.” 
A Chinese episode—“The Lady Picking Mulberries”— 
by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, and Grieg’s “March of the 
Dwarfs” formed a delightful third number. Conductor 
Goldman is again to be congratulated upon his selec- 
tion of encores, one of the very effective ones played at 
this concert being Dvorak’s “Humoresque.” Rachmani- 
noff’s popular prelude in C sharp minor was heartily ap- 


plauded, as were also “Artist’s Life,” Strauss; “Dance 
of the Hours,’ " from “Gioconda,” Ponchielli, and ex- 
cerpts from “Traviata.” Ernest S. Williams, cornetist, 


scored another success with his playing of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord,” and in response to in- 
sistent applause gave as an encore “Be It Ever So 
Humble, There's No Place Like Home.” 


FourTeeNtH CONCERT, JULY 2, 


On Wednesday evening, July 2, Edwin Franko Gold- 
man and his New York Military Band gave another 
very interesting concert on the green at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, which, according to an announce- 
ment made from the platform, attracted the largest au- 
dience this season. Finished performances, such as Mr. 
Goldman offers, can only result in establishing an enor- 
mous following, and it is therefore very gratifying to 
the sponsors of this series of concerts that there exists 
in New York a large number of genuine music lovers 
who appreciate the generosity of those who maintain 
so excellent an organization as the New York Military 
Sand. 

Mr. Goldman lays great stress upon the arrangement 
of his programs, endeavoring to make them as instruc- 
tive and elevating as possible. At each concert several 
numbers by old and modern composers of established 
reputation appear, which never fail to arouse enthusi- 
asm. 

The opening number at this concert—march and pro- 
cession of Bacchus, from “Sylvia” (Delibes)—was 
played with spirit and received much applause. ‘“Tann- 
hauser” overture (Wagner) follow.d, Mr. Goldman and 
his band of exceptional musicians rendering it effec- 


tively. “Ronde d'Amour” (Westerhout) and waltz, 
“Tout Paris” (Waldteufel), closed the first part of the 
program. 


Part Il opened with community singing, after which 
Ernest S. Williams piayed as a cornet solo the “Inflam- 
matus” from the “Stabat Mater” (Rossini). Long con- 
tinued applause followed his artistic rendition, and he 
responded with Mana-Zucca’s ever popular “If Flowers 
Could Speak.” Mana-Zucca’s beautiful number was vo- 
ciferously applauded and the young composer was called 
upon the stage to bow her acknowledgments. As a 
second encore Mr. Williams played “Annie Laurie.” 

The other program numbers were “Slavonic Dance” 
(Dvorak) and excerpts from “Pinafore” (Sullivan). 


Firreentn Concert, JULy 4. 


There were thousands of people at Columbia Univer- 
sity last Friday evening who celebrated the Fourth of July 
in a safe and sane way by listening to a splendid program 
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FLORENCE OTIS, 
Who sang recently with great success at 
Aeolian Hall a group of Mana-Zucca’s songs 
with the composer at the piano. 


of music by Edwin Franko Goldinan’s New York Military 
Band. What could be more appropriate for opening a 
program on the Fourth than Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes 
Forever” and closing it with Victor Herbert's “American” 
fantasia? Excerpts from “Madame Butterfly” were played 
by requést, and Mr. Goldman’s own “One the Green” was 
again rendered and appreciated as it deserves. A novelty 
was introduced in “Love’s Lullaby,” given as an encore, 
by having four of the instrumentalists play the melody at 
a distance after the band proper had completed the num- 
ber. “The Three Solitaires,” a trio for cornets, played 
by Messrs. Williams, Buono and Klatzkin, was encored. 
W. Vincent Wallace’s overture, “Maritana,” and _ selec- 
tions from “Chimes of Normandy” were given in the usual 
artistic manner by the band, Marguerite Ringo was the 
soloist; she was.a truly charming figure in blue, and gave 
a thoroughly effective rendition of Fay Foster’s stirring 
“The Americans Come!” singing as an encore (or rather 
twice) “Love’s in My Heart.” 


The Gaiété-Lyrique Coming Here 

An announcement of great interest has just been made 
by Richard G. Herndon, general secretary of the French 
American Society for Musical Art. It is that the asso- 
ciation will bring over next season the entire company of 
the Gaiété-Lyrique Theater of Paris. The Gaiété-Lyrique 
is the third of the Paris opera houses subsidized by the 
Government, the other two being the Opéra and the Opéra. 
Comique. There will be a company of sixty with an or- 
chestra of thirty. Henri Casadesus, founder of the So- 
ciety of Ancient Instruments, has just been appointed di- 
rector of the house. Present plans contemplate a season 
of eight weeks in New York in one of the best known 
play houses, followed by a four weeks’ engagement at the 
French Theater in New Orleans, and then a series of 
limited engagements in the important cities of the United 
States and Canada 
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Phenomenal Child Pianist Wins Distinction 


Nellie Harrison, a child of twelve years, has won 
much distinction for herself and her. pianist-teacher, 
J. D. A. Tripp, by her musicianly and intelligent ren- 
derings of many of the classics, among them Mozart’s 
concerto in D major, Bach’s concerto in D minor (for 
two pianos), Bach’s prelude and fugue in D major (from 
the well tempered clavier), Book I, which she also 
plays in all the other major keys; a large group from 
Chopin, as well as many numbers such as Cyril Scott’s 
“Danse Négre,” Leschetizky’s “Two Larks,” Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum,” No. 3 and others. } 

This child had some instruction at an early age from 
her mether and at seven years was placed under the 
care of Mr, Tripp and his associate teacher, Marrion 
McGeochie, of Vancouver, B. C., where they all reside. 
Little Nellie-has not been over-exploited at the expense 
of her health or other studies, but has worked steadily 
and developed toa fine point of artistic excellence what- 
ever she has attempted, with the result that all details 
such as touch and tone, pedaling, phrasing and general 
interpretation are surprising in one of her years. The 
Bach prelude and fugue transposition, which Nellie does 
in any key which may be suggested to her, is a very re- 
markable feat even for a grownup, and in a child of 
twelve is nothing less than phenomenal. 

The Musicat Courter correspondent predicted sev- 
eral years ago a wonderful talent in this child, and her 
recent successful concert in Seattle, Wash., proved that 
the many fine things said of her through the press are 
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Phenomenal child pianist. 


true. She will no doubt be heard from at a later date 
in larger cities. Leopold Godowsky in his last tour to 
Canada was good enough, when visiting Mr. Tripp, to 
hear the child, and was very much impressed with her 
ability and complimented Mr. Tripp highly on the fine 
relaxed muscular condition displayed. 


Hughes’ Pupil Wins Peterboro Contest _ 


Edwin Hughes received news by telegraph last week 
that his pupil, Arthur Klein, had been announced the win- 
ner of the young artists’ contest for pianists at the biennial 
festival of the National Federation of Music Clubs held 
at Peterboro, N. H., the summer home of Edward Mac- 
Dowell. The contest was a nation-wide one, and Mr. 
Klein competed with the other winners of the various 
division competitions, playing as his three numbers the 
fantasie and fugue in G minor of’ Bach-Liszt, the ballade 
in A flat of Chopin, and the “Witches’ Dance” of Mac- 
Dowell. Klein was a member of Mr. Hughes’ class at 
the Institute of Musical Art, from which he graduated 
last month, taking the artist’s diploma with honors. He 
has already appeared a number of times publicly, both in 
New York and elsewhere, and has played four times with 
orchestra, twice with the orchestra of the Institute of 
Musical Art at Aeolian Hall, once with the Young Men’s 
Symphony Orchestra under Arnold Volpe, and once in 
Newark, under the leadership of C. Mortimer Wiske. 

Mr. Hughes is at-present busy in-New York with a large 
summer class, composed of pianists from all parts of the 
country. He will leave the city later for his vacation and 
to prepare his programs for the coming season, which 
promises to be an exceptionally busy one for him. He will 
be heard in New York twice during the early part of the 
season, as soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Carnegie Hall and in recial.at Aeolian Hall, and he is 
already booked for a number of out of town dates. 
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Comments on Vanderpool Songs 


“In my work this season, I have used quite a aum- 
ber of your compositions, I am very fond of 
‘Values’ and ‘I Did Not Know.’ Every one likes 
them. I love that style of song.” 

Signed) MartHa DRENNAN. 

“I shall certainly use your songs in my large class 
as they are melodious, singable and within the range 
of the average person.” (Signed) Racna LINNE. 

“You remember you arranged ‘’Neath the Autumn 

mn’ as a duet for us. It has gone especially well 

and makes a good opening number. Mrs. Wells is 

singing ‘A Song for You.’ We like it very much 
also. Think we can use ‘My Little Sunflower.’ ” 
(Signed) Gtenn WELLS. 

“I am pleased to say your songs are meeting with 
favor among my pupils. ‘1 Did Not Know’ and 
‘A Song for You’ are particularly attractive and to 
use the expression of my girls, they ‘just love 
them.’” (Signed) Camitta Stiec-TReiace. 

“I kept for my own use ‘Song of the Adventurer 
Bold’ and ‘I Did Not Know’ as they appeal to me 
most.” (Signed) Joun Proctor MILLs. 











Werrenrath Still Sings Herbert's “Molly” 


Victor Herbert recently received from Reinald Wer- 
renrath his personal card, on the reverse side of which 
was written: “Still singing ‘Molly’ on the slightest provo- 
cation.” No further comment is needed to express the 
baritone’s approval of Mr. Herbert's popular number. 

Other singers who have programmed “Molly” recently 
are Marie Stone Langston, who sang it in an orchestral 
concert in Kane, Pa., on June 17; Robert Quait in Chicago, 
lil, on May 25, and Marie Stone Langston at the Art 
Club, Philadelphia, Pa., on April 27. Nelson Alexander 
Chestnutt, of Philadelphia, a well known tenor and mem- 
ber of the faculty of Combs University of Music, is 
also using “Molly,” and considers it among the hest 
American compositions that have come to his attention. 
John McCormack featured the charming Irish song at 
cne of his New York Hippodrome concerts. 
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Eleanor Spencer Sails for Tour Abroad 

Eleanor Spencer, the noted American pianist, sailed 
Wednesday, July 2, on the steamer New Amsterdam for 
Holland, in which country she will be heard in orchestral 
concerts and recitals during August and early fall. Miss 
Spencer is the first American artist to go back to Europe 
after the war for actual concert work, this being the sec- 
ond tour she will make of Holland, where her playing is 
held in the highest esteem, 











Exceptional Opportunity to Obtain a 
Collection of 


VIOLINS 


Thirty genuine old violins (bows and cases), | 
two guitars, one mandolin (first prize World’s 
Fair, St. Louis). Some of the leading violins 
in collection: Francois Lupot, Sanctus Sera- 
phin, Nicolo Amati,. Jean Baptiste Villaume, 
prize Centennial, | 


George Gemunder (first 


Philadelphia, 1876), Tom Carcassi, Perry, 
Magnini (from Maurice Grau estate), Egidius 
Klotz, Matthias Klotz, Joseph Klotz and Jaco- 
bus Stainer. Apply for further particulars to 
| “M. A. B.” care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 


| Avenue, N.Y. City. 
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Leading Mezzo-Soprano Bracale Opera Co. 
RECENT CRITICISM: 


“A Remarkable Mezzo-Soprano.” 


Concert Direction: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th Street 


—H. E. Krehbiel, New York Tribune. 
New York City 
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ERNESTO BERUMEN 


On Tour With MME. SCHUMANN-HEINK 





shared the honors with the singer. 
of him and repeated encores attested their delight.—/ 


Ernesto Bertimen, pianist, offered two groups of solos. 
soft and pleasing tone and fluent technic. 
Ernesto Berimen, originally from Mexico, showed that 
come out o 
Los Angeles Express. 


showing a masterful technic and an intelligent reading. 
“Ballet of the Happy Spirits,” Gluck- Friedman, Haydn's 
Beethoven dance in hye first group. 

group, La Forge'’s “Romance” and Liszt's “Tarantelle,” 
power and individuality of expression. Much can 
young artist in a few more years.— Salt Lake Tribune. 


Appearance on the same concert platform on the same even- 
ing of three such musical celebrities. as Schumann-Heink, 
Frank La Forge and Ernesto Berimen is quite an event in 
these musical sticks, and the ificent i at the Salt 
Lake Theater last night seemed to appreciate the situation. 
The singing tone, clean-cut technic and general artistry of 
Ernesto Beramen, the young pianist, excited high admiration. 
—Salt Lake Telegram. 





Mr. Bertmen’s solos were well received. He was forced to 
give an encore after “Dance” (Beethoven) and “Tarantelle” 
(Liszt). He possesses a clean-cut technic, to which are added 
the dash, spirit and warmth of a Latin, which make his inter- 
pretations enjoyable trom any standpoint.—Salt Lake Herald. 


A FEW MORE PRESS OPINIONS: 


Senor Ernesto Bertiimen proved to be a pianist of rare attainment and really 
His audience seemed never to hear 
os Angeles Herald, 


He has a poetic touch, 
Los Angeles Examiner. 


) pianistic 
f that country, for his playing was beautifully and modestly done 


Ernesto Berimen, the young pianist, yet in his early twenties, made his ap 
pearance for the first time in Salt Lake and was warmly received, 

Senor Bertimen played 
“Minuetto” and a 
His work pleased highly, but in his second 
he showed even greater 
rightly be expected of the 


enough 


talent can 


his playing 





© Underwood & Underwood 


Ernesto Berdmen has developed a clean cut techni Hi 
runs and trills are rippling and clear and his playing altogether 
Pocatello, Idaho 


satisfying.—Pocatello Tribune, 

Our turbulent southern, neighbor has given us repeated bor 
der shocks, but we enter to her credit the visit of this brillant 
son, Ernesto Berimen. He found immediate favor with the 
audience in the Haydn Minuet, and he accepted the gauntlet 
thrown down by Liszt to all pianists, the brilliant “Taran 
telle.” Not since Paderewski have we heard .this number 
given with such power and brilliance It induced a clamorou 
encore, for which the young artist gave Ole Olsen's “Papil 
lons.”—Helena Independent, Helena, Montane 
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For Concert and Recital Dates (1919-20) write personally to Mr. Beriimen, 220 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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KATHRYN LEE 


AN AMERICAN SINGER 


PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE : RAOUL BIAIS, 220 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


Season 1919-20 Now Booking 
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CLEVELAND SYMPHONY ENDS FIRST 
SEASON WITH GREAT TRIUMPH 


Sokoloff Warmly Applauded at Final Concert—Sadlier 
Presents Studio Club in Opera—Fortnightly Mu- 
sical Club Gives Fine Programs—Baldwin- 
Wallace Choral Union Concert—Notes 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 26, 1919.—The crowd on leaving 
Grays’ Armory, Sunday afternoon, June 8, after the last 
concert of the season by the Cleveland Symphony Orches- 
tra, expressed genuine satisfaction. The program select- 
ed by Mr. Sokoloff for this occasion was a cumulative 
une, containing the numbers especially liked by his audi- 
ence in previous concerts. Those numbers were Weber's 
“Oberon” overture, the andante and finale from Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony, the “Caucasian Sketches” by 
Ippolitoff-lvanoff, and the symphonic poem, “Finlandia,” 
by Sibelius. After each number, the orchestra and leader 
were greeted with ringing applause, which set the final 
word of approval on the splendid work done by the organ 
ization during its first year. The program had two addi- 
tional features—the initial appearance in Cleveland of 
Victor De Gomez, the first cellist of the orchestra, who 
played Bruch’s “Kol Nidrei,” and a movement from a 
Bach concerto for two violins, played by the concert- 
master, Louis Edlin, and Maurice Spitalny. Both numbers 
received a cordial reception, 


Sapiier Presents Stupio CLup In OPERA, 


During the week of May 19, Francis Sadlier presented 
the Studio Club in Victor Herbert's comic opera, “The 
Wizard of the Nile.” This attractive opera was most 
cleverly given. It was unusually well sung and acted by 
both principals and chorus, and the costuming and scenery 
were a distinct addition. It has been predicted that Carra- 
belle Johnson is well on her road to success as a light 
opera star. Her duet with Mr. Sadlier in the second act 
made a decided hit. On the whole, the production sur- 
passed any that the Studio Club has thus far produced 


Turee Fortnicutty Musicar Ciusp Procrams 


rhree concerts were recently’ given by the extension 
section of the Fortnightly Musical Club for the benefit 
of the scholarship fund, The first was given at the beau- 
tiiful home of Mr. and Mrs, F. E. Drury, 8615 Euclid 
avenue. A feature of the program was songs by Mary 
Turner Salter, the well known American composer, de- 
lightfully given by Mrs. Louis Meyers, soprano, and C. C. 
Chapel, tenor, with the composer at the piano. Sum 
ner Salter contributed several beautiful organ numbers. 

At the second concert, which took place at the residence 
of Lieut. Col. and Mrs. Elliott H. Whitlock, 11200 Edge- 
water drive, the program was presented by the Fortnightly 
String Quartet, with the assistance of Mrs. Whitlock, 
pianist. There were solos by Clarice Balas, pianist, and 
Mrs, Earle Rich, soprano, 

At the third concert, given at the home of Mr. and Mrs 
E. H. Allyne, 2992 Fairmount boulevard, Patty Stair, the 
well known Cleveland composer, was the organist, and 
she also directed choruses for women’s voices of her 
own composition Members from the Singers’ Club 
chorus, conducted by Homer B. Hatch, sang two numbers 
for men's voices, also written by Miss Stair. The solo- 
ists were Ethel Bagnall, soprano; Mrs. Whiting Williams, 
violinist, and Signor Bonanno, baritone. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER Pupits Héarp, 


Albert Riemenschneider presented the following pupils 
in a piano recital on Tuesday evening, May 27, in the 
ballroom of Hotel Statler: Leona Hilgen, Georgia Hill, 
Gladys Locke and Wayne Frary. Much enthusiasm was 
evidenced throughout the program, especially after the 
Chopin nocturne, played by Miss Hilgen, who displayed 
an unusually beautiful tone and gave the composition an 
artistic rendition. The playing of all four pupils was a 
distinct compliment to their teacher. 


Cornettson Purits in SonG REciTAt, 


On Thursday evening, June 19, at Recital Hall, Celestine 
Cornelison presented ten pupils with excellent voices in a 
song recital, Those taking part were Ruby Kemper, How- 
ard Karg, Mrs. F. L. Hutchins, Mrs. Lester Black, Etta 
Kemper, Pearl Grove, Elizabeth Armstrong, Roy Wilke, 
Lillian Caleese and Mrs. John Watkins. The program was 
divided into two parts, the first part consisting of groups 
of songs and the second was given over to a song cycle. 

Among those deserving special mention are Miss Caleese, 
who sang “Know'’st Thou that Fair Land,” from 
“Mignon” (Thomas) ; “The Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
(Cadman), and “April Blossoms” (Clough-Leighter). Her 
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voice is a lovely dramatic soprano. 
Mrs. Black, who is making a spe- 
cialty of children’s songs, sang 
“The Wind” (De Koven) anda 
group by Gaynor, in a manner 
which charmed grown-ups as well 
as children. Mrs, Watkins pos- 
sesses a splendid soprano voice 
and uses it skilfully. Mr. Wilke, 
a talented baritone, was heard in 
a group containing “O sole mio” 
(Di Capua) and “The Horn” 
(Flegier). “On Jhelum River,” a 
Kashmir love song, by Amy 
Woodforde - Finden, was admir- 
ably presented by Miss Caleese 
and Mr. Wilke. Among the out- 
standing features of the pupils of 
Miss Cornelison are splendid dic- 
tion and excellent interpretation, 
which go far in making singers 
likable and interesting. 


Fetix Hucues’ Puptts Reciran. 


MUTT WA 


Felix Hughes presented his pu- 
pils in two recitals, given in the 
ballroom of the Hotel Statler on 
the evenings of June 16 and 20, 
Some exceptionally fine voices 
were heard, notably those of Rena 
Titus, Mrs. George Clark, Mrs. J. 
R. Monahan, Bertha Idoine, John 
Davidson Barker, Grace Mowry, 
Gertrude Bishop Grigor, Allen 
McQuhae, Lillian Amsden McCor- 
nack and Olga Sherman. The 
programs offered were varied and 
interesting. Mr. Hughes closed 
the second program with a group 
of songs by Scott, Koechlin, Hahn 
and Chadwick, Winifred Rader 
accompanying him, 


BALDWIN-WALLACE CHORAL 
Union CONCERT. 

The Choral Union of Baldwin- 
Wallace College at Berea, Ohio, 
gave a concert Tuesday evening, 
June 10, at the Gamble Auditor- 
ium. The Union is composed of 
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100 voices and is under the direc- 
tion of Albert Riemenschneider. 
Lillian Heyward, soprano, of New 
York, and Oscar Euler, cellist, of 
Cleveland, were the soloists, 
Notes, : 

Betsy Wyers, one of Cleve- | 
land’s prominent pianists, left 
a short time ago for the Dutch East Indies, where she 
expects to give concerts this summer. Miss Weyers will 
return to Cleveland in November. 

Francis J. Sadlier’s third student recital took place on 
June 17, in the auditorium of the Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church. A feature of the evening was the quartet rendi- 
tion of “Ina Persian Garden,” by Liza Lehmann. B.F. 





Mrs. Doolittle’s Closing Students’ Recital 


Maude Tucker Doolittle’s closing recital of children’s 
work for the year was given on June 28 in Mrs. Doo- 
little’s residence studio, 536 West 112th street, New 
York, Many teachers of note were there and expressed 
great satisfaction in the really exceptional understand- 
ing which the little children demonstrated. Their the- 
oretical training has been carried on according to Per- 
field pedagogy, and the piano lessons under Mrs. 
Doolittle’s supervision. 


Dora Gibson’s London Engagements 

Dora Gibson, the English dramatic soprano, who was 
a valued member of the Chicago Opera Association 
last season, writes Daniel Mayer that she has been en- 
gaged by Sir Henry Wood as soloist with his orchestra 
at the Queen’s Hall “Proms,” as the summer concerts 
are called. She will also be one of. the soloists at the 
Chappell ballad concerts during July. 


Mina Elman to Make Debut at Ocean Grove 


Music lovers of New Jersey will be given an oppor- 
tunity to hear Margaret Matzenauer, contralto of the 
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Soprano, who is featuring Mana-Zucca’s “Star of Gold” and “Sleep My Darling.” 
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Seamer 4 


Metropolitan Opera Company, at the Ocean Grove Au- 
ditorium, on July 19. The celebrated singer, who has 
always been interested in the welfare of young artists, 
has graciously agreed that Mina Elman, sister of the 
famous violinist, Mischa, shall contribute to the event 
with a group of songs and a big operatic aria. Miss 
Elman can consider herself extremely fortunate in be- 
ing permitted to make her debut under such artistic 
auspices. The young singer is said to possess a voice 
of rare beauty which she has learned to use with un- 
common skill. Miss Elman’s brother, Mischa, will at- 
tend her performance at Ocean Grove. 


Cantor Steinberg Marries Miss Kunstlich 


Bernhard Steinberg, the well known cantor of Temple 
Beth-Ei, Fifth avenue and Seventy-sixth street, New York, 
was married to Miss B. Kunstlich, by the Rev. Dr, H. L. 
Martin, rabbi of Temple Gate of Hope, Sunday, June 29. 
Dr. Steinberg’s recitals in Aeolian Hall and elsewhere, 
and the prominence of his pupils as leading singers of the 
metropolis, have made his name familiar to readers of the 
Musica Courier, 


“Ernest Davis Engaged for Maine Festival 


In last week’s issue of the Musica Courter the name 
of Ernest Davis was spelled Davies. While the singer 
admits that he is of Welsh descent and that the family 
originally spelled their name the Welsh way—with the 
e—still, since Mr. Davis and his immediate ancestors 
are American born, they have adopted the spelling of 
the “good old U. S. A.” Mr. Davis has been engaged 
for the Maine Festival. 
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For Dates Address: 
Personal Representative, L. FERRARIS 
626 S. Michigan Ave. : Chicago, Ill. 
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Frieda Hempel Sued for $8,400 


Frieda Hempel, on her eee, [ame 26, while at 
her summer home at Loon Lake, N, Y., received a sum- 
mons and complaint in an action begun in the Supreme 
Court here by Winton & Livingston, Inc., concert man- 
agers, to recover $8,400 for the alleged violation of an 
oral agreement made between the singer and them. 

In August, 1918, it is alleged in the complaint, it was 
agreed by Miss Hempel that Winton & Livingston, 
Inc., should manage for her a concert tour to start im- 
mediately after the close of her season at the Metro- 

olitan era February 10; at that time six concerts 
ad been booked, and she then refused, so it is said, to 
have anything further to do with the plaintiffs. The 
plaintiff alleges that forty other concerts might have 
been booked, and that Miss Hempel would have re- 
ceived upward of $50,000 in singing them. A demand 
also is made that the singer reimburse the agents for 
what was spent in advertising, rentals, clerk hire, post- 
age and traveling expenses. 

Miss Hempel, when asked about the suit, said that 
there was nothing to it, ‘as she made no contract with 
the plaintiff. An answer to the complaint is now being 
prepared and will be served in due time. 


Wins and Gendron Active in France 
: Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron, the French vio- 
linist and pianist, who were heard in sonata recitals in 
Carnegie and Aeolian Halls, New York, last season, 
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LOUIS WINS AND EDOUARD GENDRON, 
On shipboard en route to France. 
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are spending the summer in France. Mr. Wins writes 
his American manager, Daniel Mayer, that he and Mr. 
Gendron have been engaged for concerts in Deauville, 
Trouville, Cabourg and Aix les Bains during July. Be- 
fore returning to America in the fall they will be heard 
in a series of three recitals in Paris during the month 
of October. 


Victor Herbert’s “Molly” Liked at Willow Grove 

On June 25, at Willow Grove, Pa., Victor Herbert and 
his orchestra rendered four all-American programs which 
included many delightful novelties. The most favored, 
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however, seemed to be his own “Molly,” which was re- 
ceived with instantaneous approval. This charming little 
Irish love song, with its direct appeal, caught the fancy of 
the audience and scored a tremendous hit. 
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Société des Instruments Anciens 
to Make Final American Tour 


Henri Casadesus, founder and director of the Société 
des Instruments Anciens, has been elected director of La 
Gaiété in Paris. The French Government has allowed 
him a leave of absence of three months in which to fulfill 
his American engagements with the society, beginning on 
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HENRI CASADESUS’ VALUABLE COLLECTION OF ANCIENT INSTRUMENTS. 


HN ATSANVNACSO OAL 
November 1 and extending through the months of De- 
cember and January. This, without doubt, will be the last 
American tour of the Société des Instruments Anciens. 
Clubs and colleges, therefore, will wish to avail them 
selves of the final opportunity of hearing their unique and 
interesting programs. In addition to the chamber music 
appearances, Mr. Casadesus will play the viole d'amour as 
soloist with several of the prominent orchestras. 





Announcements of Forty-sixth 
Annual Chautauqua Assembly 


The forty-sixth annual assembly is now in session at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., under the musical direction of Al- 
fred Hallam, who has acted in that capacity for nine- 
teen years. 

The July soloists include: Vahrah Hanbury, soprano; 
Emma Gilbert, contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and 
Fred Patton, bass. Mildred Faas, soprano; Charlotte 
Peegé, contralto; Sudworth Frasier, tenor, and Harold 
Land, bass, will sing during the month of August. The 
accompanist and organist for the season are Frederick 
G. Shattuck and Henry B, Vincent. 

Music week will be held from July 27 to August 2, in- 
clusive. During that time the New York Symphony, 


with Rene Pollain as conductor, will be heard in twelve 
concerts. 

The choral works to be performed this year by the 
Chautauqua Choir and Orchestra are Handel’s “Judas 
Maccabeus,” Hadley’s new work, “The New Earth,” and 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” These will be given under Mr 
Hallam’s personal direction. 

The faculty of the music school will remain the same: 
Ernest Hutcheson, head of the piano department; Ho- 
ratio Connell, voice department; Sol Marcosson, violin 
department; Henry B. Vincent, organ department; 
Frederick G. Shattuck, coaching, and Howard C. Da- 
vis, public school music. 

Mr. Hallam, who has been ill since April 1, has quite 
recovered and has also resumed his duties as musical 
director of the War Camp Community Service in Bos- 
ton. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP 
WINNERS HEARD IN RECITAL 


Max Glickstein, Edith Friedman, Ruth Benkirt-Wunchel, Jane Eller, and John 
Hand Successful Contestants—Summer Attendance Biggest in College 
History—Egyptian Tenor Locates in Chicago 


cago, IL, July 5, 1o19.—At the concert of the Chi- 
Musical College on last Saturday morning, in Zieg- 
the winners of the scholarships which have 
given by Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Herbert 
spoon and Oscar Saenger, were heard for the first 
Ihe Auer scholarship was awarded to Max Glick- 
York ; — scholarship offered by Percy 
Granger was won by Edith Friedman, McKeesport, Pa.; 
the Oscar Saenger scholarship was given to Ruth Benkirt 
Wunchel, Des Moines, la, So close was the contest in the 
Witherspoon competition that it was decided to give two 
holarships. One of these was awarded to Jane Eller, 
1) er, Col, and the other to John Hand, New York, 
of the most interesting programs of the season was 
a recent Saturday morning, at the Ziegfeld Thea- 
the following: Esther Sopkin and Jane Anderson, 
students of Alexander Raab; Sylvia Loder and 
| Scott, students of the vocal department; Elsie Weis- 
piano student; Sylvia Lent and Abraham Sopkin, pu- 
Professor Auer; Elizabeth Bonner, pupil of Her- 
t Witherspoon; and Rhea Watson-Cable, pupil of Percy 
(spammer 


heater, 


of New 


Summer ATTENDANCE Biccest 1n CoLLece History. 

The largest attended summer session in the history of 
the Chicago Musical College opened last Monday. From 
curly morning until late in the evening the reception hall 
{ the institution was packed with students, who have come 
to the college from every part of the country. The great 
est enthusiasm prevailed among those who are enrolled in 
the classes of Leopold Auer, Percy Grainger, Oscar Saen 
ver, Herbert Witherspoon and Clarence Eddy, 


Louise GArTReLLe Conpucts SUMMER TERM, 


Louise Gartrelle, the Chicago vocal instructor and coach, 
has been very busy during the past season with her studio 
work, and has had so many requests for a summer term 
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Specialist iw Voice Placing and Coaching (or Opera, Stage and Recital 
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that she is giving a six weeks’ teaching and coaching 
course. Mrs. Gartrelle will leave for a short vacation trip 
during the middle of August and looks forward to an ac- 
tive 1919-20 season 
Ecyprian Tenor Locates tn CHICAGO, 
Andrea De Parry, tenor, from Cairo, Egypt, has located 
in Chicago and opened a vocal studio at 804 Lyon and 
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ANDREA DE PARRY, 
Tenor. 
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Healy Building. Since coming here Mr. De Parry has 
done considerable philanthropic work, singing at Liberty 
Bond meetings at Orchestra Hall, Kimball Hall, the La 
Salle Hotel and at Auditorium Theater. On last Sunday 
evening, he furnished the musical program at the benefit 
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Volce Production Song Recitals 
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concert for the Chicago Hebrew Institute at the North- 
western University Gymnasium. 


New York MANAGER Praises Arimonpi Puri. 


Jean Fleury, coloratura soprano, and pupil of Mme. Vit- 
torio ea sang last week in New York. Upon hear- 
ing her, E. Johnston, the ead York manager, wrote 
of her as follows: 

Jean Fleury, the Chicago coloratura, sang beautifully, magnifi- 
cently. That she will be great there is no doubt. Her voice is 
won erful and glorious, one of the very best I have heard in 
recent years. Her sustained tones, popetber with her breath control, 
amazed me. Indeed, I cannot recall aving heard her equal in this 
respect in many years, 


Roy Davin Brown Pupits PLay Concertos. 


Roy David Brown presented five of his most gifted ad- 
vanced students in a concerto recital at Lyon and Healy 
Hall on Tuesday evening, July 1. The pianists appearing 
were Helen Marshall, who played the first movement of 
Beethoven's C minor concerto; Anna E. Spring, the first 
movement of the Tschaikowsky B flat minor concerto; 
Chrissie Marshall, first and second movements of the 
Schuett G minor concerto; Lillian Norman, Liszt Hun- 
garian fantasie, and Minnie Morris, first movement of the 
Grieg A minor concerto. Mr. Brown presided at the 
second piano. 


Artaur Burton Busy TEACHING. 


Arthur Burton, the widely known vocal instructor and 
coach, is still busy teaching and will continue with his 
summer class until August 1, when he will leave for Lake 
Placid, N. Y., for a month’s rest and recreation. Mr. 
Burton will resume his teaching again about September 5. 


Epovarp Durresne’s ActIvITIES. 


The Lafayette Conservatory of Music, of Lafayette, Ind., 
has enriched its vocal department by engaging Edouard 
Dufresne, the French baritone and tenor. On last Sunday 
afternoon Mr. Dufresne won much success with his sing- 
ing of the “Marseillaise” at the big peace celebration at the 
Kenwood Evangelical Church. — 


MusicaL News Items. 


A program of choice liturgical compositions was given 
at St. Mary’s of the Lake Church last Sunday at the 11 
o'clock service, under the direction of Katharine Robinson, 
organist and director. The church is considered to be one 
of the most beautiful in the Northwest, situated at Sheri- 
dan Road and Buena avenue, and Miss Robinson aims at 
perfection in the choice of compositions and in the render- 
ing of them by the choir. Her studio is at 910 Lyon and 
Healy Building. 

The American Academy of Music, affiliated with the 
Victoria College of Music, London, gave a very interesting 
recital in Suite 617, Kimball Hall, June 28, and followed 
it with another in Suite 1427 on July 1. Anna S. Hyatt, 
the directress, deserves much credit for the work she is 
accomplishing. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Winifred Byrd Commends Finney Finger Flex 


Knute J. Finney, whose “Finger Flex .and Guide” is 
widely used and recommended by leading pianists and 
violinists, is in receipt of the following complimentary 
letter from the prominent young American pianist, Wini- 
fred Byrd 


My Dear Mr. Finney: 
I find your finger stretcher is going to fill a longfelt want for 
pianists, especially those with smal! hands. I think it is going to 
be invaluable for me to use while traveling and before my can- 
certs. 
I am much indebted to you for calling it to my attention. 
Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) 


New York City, February 10, 1919. 


Wintirrep Byrp. 


Kaltenborn’s Orchestra Gives Park Concert 


On Friday afternoon, July 4, Franz Kaltenborn and his 
orchestra gave a concert on the Mall in Central Park, New 
York, which is the second of a series of four concerts 
made possible by the generosity of one of our public spir- 
ited citizens, Elkan Naumburg. The first concert took 
place on May 30. The third and fourth are scheduled for 
August 3 and September 1. 

On July 4, the program, which opened with “America,” 
was as follows: “American Fantasie,” Herbert; overture, 
“William Tell,” Rossini; nocturne and wedding march 
from “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” Mendelssohn; aria, “I 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth,” from “The Messiah,” 
Handel, Gorea Giertlen, soprano; polonaise from suite No. 
3, Tschaikowsky; Coronation march, Svendsen; selection 
from “Robin Hood,” De Koven ; “La Folletta,” S. C. 
Marchesi and “America for Me,” Mellicent R. Wick, sung 
by Miss Giertlen; choral and fugue, Bach; “Morning Jour- 
nals,” Strauss, and the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


Saenger at Chicago Musical College 


Mr. Saenger began his work at the Chicago Musical 
College on June 30, where he will be guest teacher for a 
term of five weeks, ending August 2. On Friday; June 
27, he heard the contestants for the Oscar Saenger Schol- 
arship which was offered for the summer course. This 
was won by Ruth Benkirt Wunchel. soprano, of Des 
Moines, Ia. Miss Wunchel sang at the concert aren in 
the Ziegfeld Theater, Saturday morning, June 28. Her 
beautiful voice and charming rendition of the songs, “Ah, 
Love, But a Day” (Beach) and “A Song of Sunshine” 
(Goring-Thomas), won her the honor so much coveted. 
After his season at_the college, Mr. Saenger will spend 
his vacation in the Canadian woods and return to resume 
teaching at his New York studio on October 1. 


Raisa to Tour Coast  —_- 


Jules Daiber, manager of Rosa Raisa, reports that the 
concert bookings for Raisa for the months of October 
and November are entirely complete. The cities where 
she will be heard in joint recital with Giacomo Rimini, 
Italian baritone, will be: Boston, Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Toledo, Newark, Lynn and Philadelphia. 

Her spring tour is now booked rapidly and be- 
gins March 15, 1920, and will include a trip to the Coast. 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music Activities 
(Continued from page 11.) 


Moses for several years past. In addition to solos the 
program composed of some interesting duos, given with 
great charm by the Misses Hutzler and Hannaford. 

On Monday evening, June 30, John A. Hoffmann _pre- 
sented a group of pupils in an exacting program, They 
included Marcella Menge, Edward Schmidt, Louis Johnen, 
Margaret E. Baker, Margaret Lockwood, Richard Pavey, 
Edythe Mae Kelley, Alice Montfort, Helen L. Mitchell. 

The compositions of Pier Adolfo Tirindelli were made 
the feature of a concert given at the Cincinnati Conserva- 
Music recently, which was attended by a capacity 
comprised of the musical connoisseurs of Cin- 
Jean Ten Have interpreted the first movement 
Tirindelli G minor cc mncerto and three of his most 
violin solos, + io “Pierrot Triste,” “Scena 
Drammatica” and “Momento Capriccioso.”” Dr. Fery 
Lulek sang three brilliant Tirindelli songs in ‘a manner 
which brought forth much applause. Helen May Curtis 
read Buchana Read's “Brushwood,” with musical setting 
by Tirindelli, the composer providing the accompaniment. 
karl Kirksmith was delightful in his playing of two 
cello solos, “Histoire” and “Chanson Plaintive.” Two 
groups of charming songs were contributed by Margaret 
and Helene Turner, conservatory graduates 
been heard to advantage in numerous concerts 
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Real operatic talent was that at the evening of operatic 
excerpts given in costume at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. (The department of opera has poe Lytord 
as its instructor.) An excerpt from Act III of “Carmen” 
was given excellently by Emma Burkhardt, Helen Moore 
and Violet Sommer, Mabel Black won honors in a tableau 
from “Madame Butterfly,” in which she included “Un bel 
di.” An item which was very much applauded was a 
selection from the second act of “Rigoletto,” given with 
dramatic power by Irving Miller in the part of 
Rigoletto, Helen Moore as Gilda, and Maudie Moore in 
the part of Giovanni. The little known Massenet opera, 

“Thérése,” of which an excerpt from Act I was heard, 
was very much enjoyed as presented by Emma Burkhardt 
in the role of Therése, and Omar Wilson as Andre. 
Margaret Spaulding’s dramatic soprano voice was never 
heard to better effect than in the “Ritorno Vincitor” aria 
from Act 1 of “Aida.” She was heard again in the first 
scene of Act Il of “Aida” in the leading role, with Maudie 
Moore as Amneris. The program closed with an aria 
and duet from Act II] of “Aida,” given by Gertrude 
Fozard and Carl Schiffeler. Both Miss Fozard and Mr, 
Schiffeler are eminently gifted for stage work, as they 
have demonstrated in various public performances during 
the last three years. The program was diversified by 
violin numbers given by pupils of Jean Ten Have, Mattie 
Sue Tarry in the Svendsen “Romance,” and Freda Slauter 
and Helen Myers presenting the andante and allegro 
for two violins, of Handel. A capacity audience attended 
the recital. 

One of the most significant successes achieved by pupils 
of Marcian Thalberg occurred at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music when he presented eight young pianists 
in a fine program. Among the numbers which stood cut 
particularly were the four etudes, Nos. 3, 13, 19, 21, of 
Chopin, as played by Gladys Comforter. Jennie Dem- 
binski, a magnetic pianist of decided promise, gave the 
Gluck-Sgambati “Melodie” and the G minor ballade of 
Chopin, and Lynn Wilson distinguished herself by her 
facile and colorful playing of the Liszt “Dans les Bois” 
and the F minor impromptu of Schubert. Other talents 
of a very considerable kind were exhibited by Ruth 
Zipperien, Ethel Davis, Kate Boyce, Mildred Gardner and 
Romilda Stall. 

Florence Johnson, a contralto who sang herself into 
the hearts of a large audience, gave her graduation recital 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. Miss Johnson 
has been studying under John A. Hoffmann for several 
years. She uses her voice with artistic discretion and 
understands vocal technic to the point of securing the 
undivided attention of her hearers. Particularly beau- 
tiful was her Gluck aria, “O Del Mio Dolce Ardor.” A 
group of Rimsky-Korsakoff, Grieg and Lalo thoroughly 
delighted the audience, and later she gave a group of four 
English songs. Assisting on the program was Cleo Vir- 
ginia Peck, cellist (pupil of Karl Kirksmith). Miss 
Peck's tone is smooth and rich, her technic clear, and she 
plays with telling sentiment. 

A well given recital which interested a large audience 
was that at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, when 
Patricia Vandawalker, soprano, pupil of Dr, Fery Lulek, 
and May Vardeman, pianist, pupil of Theodor Bohlmann, 
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gave a charmingly selected program. Miss Vandawalker’s 
lyric soprano voice is bright and effective and she used 
it with considerable skill in the performance of the twelve 
songs which fell to her lot. She was fortunate in having 
Jemmie Vardeman as her accompanist, and_ inter- 
preted her numbers in a delightful manner. May Varde- 
man contributed the Chopin prelude, op. 28, No. 15, and 
the A flat major tarantelle of the same composer, in ad- 
dition to a group of Liszt compositions comprising “Can- 
zonetta del Salvator Rosa” and Mazurka Brillante. 

A new violin talent in the person of Joy Calvert was in- 
troduced at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. She 
has devoted the past year to studies in the master class 
of Eugene Ysaye and is accomplishing excellent results. 
Her numbers included a praeludium, E major (Bach), 
theme and variations (Tartini), concerto, F sharp minor 
(Vieuxtemps), “Faust” fantasy (Wieniawski). She was 
fortunate, too, in securing George A. Leighton as her 
accompanist. Katherine Donald lent variety to the pro- 
gram by two groups of piano solos. Miss Donald is a 
young pupil of Frederic Shailer Evans. 

Mrs. Stillman Kelley had charge of the piino conf:r- 
ence at the Ohio State Music Teachers’ Association, held 
at Akron not long ago. Mrs. Kelley is a remarkable or- 
ganizer and made her department a real success. She 
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Roxas Pupils in Demand 


Among the pupils of Emilio A. Roxas who recently 
received engagements mention must be made of Lillian 
Phelps Corya, contralto, who was secured on May 1, for 
the quartet of the First Presbyterian Church in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Leon Carson, tenor, has been engaged 
for the quartet of the First Presbyterian Church, Cald- 
well, N, J. 

Ruth Heckman gave a recital on June 12, in Mead- 
ville, Pa., which was attended by a large audience; she 
also sang for the pupils of the Huisekoper School in the 
same town. On June 21, Alvin H. Eley, tenor, scored 
success with his fine singing at a musicale given for the 
benefit of the pipe organ fund of St. John’s Church in 
Bethesda, Md. Admiral E, J. Covell, Brigadier General 
Ely R. Cole and Miss S. E. Wheatley were among the 
patrons. 


Ellen Dalossy Joins Metropolitan Opera 


Ellen Dalossy, lyric soprano, has been engaged as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company for a 
period of three years. Miss Dalossy will make her 
debut in one of the leading part of Albert Wolff's opera, 
“L’oiseau Bleu.” 


July 10, 


Jessie Pamplin Busy 

On pt 1, the opening of 
the Seawanhaka - Corinthian 
Yacht Club took place, and 
appropriate services were 
held on board the Oneida, 
just off Oyster Bay, L 
Commodore E.. C. Be 
the yacht’s owner, was host 
and the Rev. George Tal- 
mage read the Church of 
England service, while Frank 
S. Hastings directed the mu- 
sic. Jessie Pamplin, the well 
known singer, contributed 
the solo, besides several other 
songs after the delightful 
luncheon had been served. 
Many prominent people were 
present, including Thomas 
Hastings, architect of the 
Victory Arch. 

During the last year Mrs. 
Pamplin has been devoting 
her time to war work for the 
Government, besides singing 
for the Liberty and Victory 
loans and in the camps and 
hospitals. She was, strange- 
ly enough, one of the last 
singers to have entertained 
the South Amboy ammuni- 
tion workers just before the 
fatal explosion. During the 
last two months Mrs, Pamplin has sung at East Or- 
ange, Passaic, South Orange, Ridgewood (N. J.), and in 
New York, Brooklyn and Rye (N. Y.). 

The latter part of May, Mrs. Pamplin gave a most 
interesting musicale at her New York home, at which 
the following appeared: _ Laura Coombs, soprano; 
Doris Madden, pianist; Reinhold Hermann ‘and Frank 
S. Hastings as accompanists. 

Among those who have rejoined Mrs. Pamplin’s class 
of pupils from Buenos Aires are: Mrs. Alberto Leon 
and Sefiora Ascension, the wife of the Cuban secretary 
of the legation, now stationed in Washington. Both of 
these ladies studied with Mrs. Pamplin in Buenos Aires, 
where she had a large class of pupils and did concert 
and oratorio work, continually singing to the people of 
all colonies, in Buenos Aires and Montevideo, Braaesy. 
Others in her class were Elizabeth Willard, daughter 
of the American Ambassador to Madrid; Sefioritas 
Fannie and Elaine Villanueva, nieces of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Argentine Republic; Rev. H. Lang, bari- 
tone, of Edinburgh, Scotland, and chaplain of one of 
the British regiments in Egypt; Alexander Adie, also 
of Edinburgh, a foremost English oratorio tenor in 
the Argentine; Adolph Schwelm, of Lofidon, associate 
of the British Grain Commission to that country; Lilliah 
Magrane, Minnie Raynes Strang, and Mrs. Roland 
Hunt, a leading oratorio soprano, The last three are 
in England now. 





JESSIE PAMPLIN, 
On board the Oneida, 


Werrenrath’s 1918-19 Season Prolonged 


Reinald Werrenrath’s concert and operatic season of 
1918-19 was supposed to have been concluded June 4 at 
the Evanston Festival. It reopened June II in Bing- 
hamton, where he sang the lending baritone role in the 
concert version of “Cavalleria Rusticana,” after which 
he was to give recitals in Cleveland, Ohio, two days in 
succession, July 7 and 8. On July 18 he will be heard 
in recital in Cohasset, Mass., just outside of Boston. 
July 24 finds him in C harleston, Ill, and the 3oth brings 
him to Lincoln, Neb. A midsummer recital will be 
given by the baritone in the huge auditorium in Ocean 
Grove on August 12. 


Raymond Wilson Receives Degree 


Raymond Wilson, the young American pianist, who 
has been pleasing the Eastern musical circles with his 
brilliant playing, has had his ability recognized by 
Syracuse University, where he received the degree of 
Master of Music at the recent commencement exer- 
cises. Mr. Wilson has proved his ability before metro- 
politan audiences and has had the most lavish praise 
accorded him by musical critics of all the Eastern 
cities. He makes his debut before a Chicago audience 
in the coming autumn. An extensive concert tour is 
to be arranged for him by Brooks & Parmenter, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
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GREAT “ELIJAH” PERFORMANCE 
AT BERKELEY GREEK THEATER 


Schumann-Heink and Cecil Fanning Soloists—Public 
Schools Present Fine Music—Cecilia Choral Club 
in Concert—Studio Recitals—Notes 
Oakland, Cal., June 21, 1919.—A festival production of 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” under the auspices of the music 
and dramatic committee of the University of California, 
took place at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Saturday 
afternoon, July 21, with Paul Steindorff as director. A 
galaxy of soloists headed by Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
with Frank La Forge, composer and pianist, as her ac- 
companist, and Cecil Fanning, baritone, in the title role 
of the oratorio, drew a capacity house to the vast amphi- 
theater. Marie Partridge Price, soprano, and Lawrence 
Strauss, tenor, completed the first quartet. The other 
soloists were Minnie Carter, Ethel Cecilia Lee, Elfrieda 
Steindorff, sopranos; Lena Frazee, Irma _ Randolph, 
mezzo-sopranos; Mesdames Cyrus Anderson, Eva G. At- 
kinson, Rollin Fitch, Joseph S. Mills, contraltos; Hugh 
J. Williams, tenor; Dr. McCloskey, Lowell M. Redfield, 
Otto Roehling, basses. Claire McClure was the organist 
and Mabel Hill Redfield the pianist. A chorus of 300 
from the San Francisco Choral Society, the Wednesday 
Morning Choral of Oakland, the Berkeley Oratorio So- 
ciety and invited singers, and an orchestra of sixty mem- 
bers with Pietro Marino as concertmaster, produced some 
memorable work, both choral and instrumental. 4 
Unimportant sections of the oratorio were cut, and this 
gave the audience the opportunity of hearing Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink in several numbers preceding the oratorio, 
including the recitative and aria of “Vitellia,” from Mo- 
zart’s “Titus,” and a group of songs. The singing of 
“Taps,” arranged by Pasternack, drew tears from many 
eyes. Almost equally impressive was her wonderful in- 
terpretation of the oratorio number, “O, Rest in the Lord.” 
Cecil Fanning made a splendid Elijah, and Marie Par- 
tridge Price and Lawrence Strauss were excellent in their 
respective numbers; in fact, all the soloists were well 

chosen and did fine work. 
Pustic Scnoors Present Fine Music, 

A splendid musical program and promotional exercises 
by the high eighth grade of the Oakland public schools 
took place in the Municipal Auditorium Arena, June 13, 
when 1,111 pupils were promoted to the ninth grade. The 
Elementary Orchestra and Elementary Band played some 
excellent numbers and the Schools’ Chorus impressed the 
vast audience by their advanced and charming vocal selec- 
tions. Glenn H. Woods is director of music in the Oak- 
land public schools. 

Cecit1a CuHorat CLup 1n Concert, 

The fourth and final concert of the season of the Ce- 

cilia Choral Club, under the direction of Percy A. R. 


Dow, was given at the United Presbyterian Church, June 
19, to an invited audience. Assisting artists were James 
Edwin Ziegler, baritone, and Edgar Thorpe, accompanist. 
Besides these, several members of the club gave solo se- 
lections. The concert was an artistic success. 

Stupio REcITALS, 

Eva Garcia presented a group of her piano pupils in re- 
cital at the Starr King Hall, June 9, assisted by Bertha 
Marino, soprano, and Raymond Throckmorton, violinist. 
Among the pupils were Edward Odell and Betsy Pem- 
broke, little people of six years old, who made their first 
concert appearance. Others who appeared on the pro- 
gram were Earl Johannsen, Esther Garfinkle, Carmelita 
Dineen, Earl Throckmorton, Marion Douglas, Harry 
Cheatham, Elsie Niderost, Esther Sadowski, Robert Mc- 
Donald, Virginia Hills and Lulu Oliphant, 

At Ebell Hall, on the evening of June 14, a large group 
of invited guests assembled to hear a piano recital given 
by pupils of Caroline E. Irons, pianist, assisted by Hor- 
tense Roberts, violinist, and Glady$ Washburn, cellist. A 
pleasing and comprehensive program from works of old 
and modern masters were interpreted by the following: 
Ruth Parker, Grace Haskell, Veora Harbaugh, Alberta 
Stegeman, Eda Flymm, Elsie Lewis, Agnes Johnson, Lena 
Minehart, George Wester, Eula Sturm, Evelyn Rossland, 
Ruby Anderson, Helen Gardner, Thelma Wester. May- 
belle Morrison, a seven year old pupil of Miss Roberts, 
played Mylnarski’s mazurka on the violin, accompanied 
by Lena Minehardt, Miss Irons’ pupil, of similar age. 

Gertrude House gave a pupils’ piano recital before an 
audience of a hundred and fifty invited friends last Sun- 
day afternoon. On this occasion two little boys, Beverly 
Dexter and Ross Love, only four years old, made their 


debut. Paula De Luca, nine years old, played Dvordk’s 
“Humoresque.” Several other pupils also took part in the 
program. 


Elizabeth Simpson recently presented her pupil, Mrs. 
Ernest Williams, in a successful piano recital at her 
Berkeley studio. She was assisted by Irene Pugsley, 
soprano, : 

Notes, 


Miss Simpson and Lawrence Strauss, tenor, recently 
gave a recital at Sacramento that drew much praise from 
the members of the Sacramento Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, its sponsors, and their guests. 

Oakland’s voluntary church choirs are now taking their 
summer vacation, leaving the vocal quartets to carry out 
the musical programs. 

A musical program under the direction of Mrs. J. M. 
Macgregor, soprano soloist, was given at the Church of 
the Universal Christ, Hotel Oakland, Sunday, June 15. 
Assisting artists were Hortense Roberts, violinist, and 
Racalie Harrier, contralto. 

Emmett Pendleton, young California composer, pre- 


sented a program of his songs recently at the Greek Thea- 
ter, Berkeley. 

A letter of thanks has been received by Felix Schreiber 
from General Pershing for a copy of his new song, “The 
American Marseillaise,” which is dedicated to the League 
of Nations and is set to the French national air. Mr. 
Schreiber is the founder and director of the Sons and 
Daughters of Washington and the League of Fraternal 
Democracy. 

Geraldine Farrar’s name is now added to the bay cities’ 
calendar for the coming season, 

Under the direction of Percy A. R. Dow, the Schubert 
Club, the leading singing society of Sacramento, gave the 
Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, 
Sunday afternoon, June 8. Gounod’s “Gallia” was a fea- 
ture of the program. Several vocalists of the Capital City 
were heard in selected numbers, Mrs. Elliott MacSwain 
officiated at the piano. 

Governor Stephens has set aside September 9 as the 
official Home Welcome Day for California, and the Civic 
Welcome Committee are making plans for a great cele- 
bration in honor of the overseas men, The Welcome 
Home Chorus, which was recently inaugurated, will take 
a prominent part in the day’s proceedings. FE. A.T, 


TACOMA MUSICIAN LEADS 
CHORUS AT ROSE FESTIVAL 


Music Schools Give Closing Concerts—Mrs, Bartlett 
Presents Indian Music—Twenty-ninth Annual 
Trinity Reception Held 


Tacoma, Wash., June 23, 1919.—Among Tacoma musi- 
cians in attendance at the Portland, Ore., Victory Rose 
Festival, recently celebrated in that city, Roy D, Mce- 
Carthy, representing the Tacoma branch of the War- 
Camp Community Service, received frequent mention in 
the Portland local press. Mr. McCarthy assisted Alex- 
ander Stewart, supervisor for the Pacific Coast, and also 
directed a splendidly trained chorus of 100 girls in spe- 
cial programs under War Camp Community Service 
auspices, 

Music ScHoo.s’ Closing Concerts, 

Closing concerts of music schools and many students’ 
recitals, directed by local teachers, have severally attract- 
ed fair sized audiences during the week. The Puget 
Sound Conservatory of Music, the Annie Wright Semi- 
nary, Aquinas Academy and D'Alessio Conservatory each 
presented pupils in interesting annual spring concerts, or 
graduation assemblies. 

Mrs. BartLett Presents INpIAN Music. 

Mrs. L. B. D; Bartlett, a recognized authority in the 
Northwest on Indian music, directed a unique concert here 
recently which attracted widespread interest. Mrs, Bart- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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CONVENTION AT PETERBORO 


(Continued from page 9.) 

she was received by the audience standing and the ap- 
plause continued for several minutes. She spoke briefly 
of her deceased husband and his work, telling a most in- 
teresting story of him at a time when his steadily grow- 
ing disease had made further creative work impossible. 
One evening he went to the piano and ran through his own 
four sonatas, and when he had finished, turned to her with 
a whimsical smile, saying, “Well, Marion, after all, that’s 
damned good music!” Mrs, MacDowell then, with her 
characteristic modesty, explained why she felt herself an 
authority on the interpretation of her husband’s work, 
saying that she played them as he wished because she was 
the only pianist whose interpretations he ever dared to 
criticize, She played the prelude from an early suite, “To 
the Sea,” “Will o’ the Wisp” and “The Water Lily,” re- 
turning to the platform in answer to insistent applause to 
add “1620,” 

After she had retired, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, who lives 
nearby at Hillsboro, her childhood home, in the summers, 
played her own French suite for piano, “Les Reves de 
Colombine,” made up of five delightfully atmospheric num- 
bers—“La Fee de la Fontaine,” “Le Prince Gracieux” (a 
captivating gavotte), “Valse Amoureuse,” “Sous les Etoiles” 
and “Danse d’Arlequin”—in which bits of the preceding 
numbers are skillfully introduced. Mrs. Beach was very 
heartily applauded and compelled to add an extra number. 
Then followed the two prize songs of this year’s competi- 
tion, which divided the Mrs. J. R. Custer prize.of $100, 
offered biennially for songs written by women composers, 
members of the federation. They were “The Silence of 
Amor,” by Carrol Robinson, of Chicago, and “The Mid- 
night Sea,” by Frances McCollum, both sung by Mrs. Leo 
Sack, soprano, an excellent interpretative artist, accom- 
panied, if information is correct, by Edith Guest. Miss 
Guest deserves special mention as a thoroughly able accom- 
panist, in contrast to the great majority of those who 
appeared during the week. On first hearing, at least, 
neither of the songs seemed particularly impressive. They 
were vague, colorless, and decidedly ungrateful from the 
vocal standpoift. Following them, however, came another 
prize composition, Henry Holden Huss’ string quartet in 
B minor, and this can be unreservedly praised. It is an 
excellent work in every respect. The thematic ideas are 
worth while and Mr. Huss has adapted them cleverly for 
his medium. The finest movement is probably the slow 
one, a short but exceedingly beautiful number. The 
scherzo is most attractive and the opening allegro has. power 
and effectiveness. It was played to. the queen’s—and to 
the composer’s—taste by the splendid artists of the Berk- 
shire Quartet, Hugo Kortschak, Jacques Gordon, Clarence 
Evans and Emmeran Stoeber, who also concluded the con- 
cert with a fine performance of the Beethoven A major 
quartet, op. 18, No. 5. The other work of the afternoon 
was the prize cello composition, an “Elegy,” by Helen 
Crane, of Scarsdale, N. Y., played by Carl Webster, of 
Boston, who acted as solo cellist of the New Hampshire 
Festival Orchestra during the week. This work, like the 
prize songs, made one surmise that the field of contestants 
must have been small and not very distinguished. 


More New Works. 


Wednesday evening the second orchestral concert began 
with Rosseter G. Cole’s “pioneer” overture, conducted by 
the composer. It is, in the first and last sections, a vigor- 
ous, sturdy, manly work, excellently orchestrated and with 
an effective introduction of “America” near the close. ~The 
middle section seemed on first hearing rather long drawn 
out. Mr. Cole had his forces. well in hand and the work 
was capitally played, winning much applause. Then fol- 
lowed a suite for orchestra by Edward Ballantine, “From 
the Gardens of Hellas.” They are short, atmospheric 
sketches, originally conceived as songs set to the transla- 
tions of four Greek poems—“On a Statue of Aphrodite by 
the Seashore,” “The Tomb of Sophocles,” “Unloose Your 
Cables” and a nocturne. The most agreeable of the four 
is the first; the most individual, the third. They are 
works of distinct promise, rather than accomplishment. 
One wished that Mr. Ballantine had selected some other 
than Harrison Keller to conduct them. His extravagant 
motions and gacherie on the stand took away attention 
from the music itself. Howard Barlow, who followed him, 
conducting the orchestral part of the MacDowell concerto, 
is quite another kind of conductor, one of the most promis- 
ing young men who have come along for some time. He has 
a most decided talent for the baton. The soloist was 
Harold Henry and his performance of the concerto was one 
of the really bright moments of the week’s programs. It 
was evidently a work thoroughly sympathetic to his style 
and he gave of his best. His technic was thoroughly ade- 
quate to the demands put upon it and musically he left 
little to be desired. There was vigor and breadth in the 
first movement, delightfully varied color in the wonderful 
scherzo, and brilliance and dash in the final allegro. The 
audience rose for him. He was called back repeatedly amid 
enthusiastic applause and had the good taste to bring out 
Mr. Barlow with him, for it was no small feat to guide 
an impromptu orchestra, like the one at Peterboro, through 
the intricacies of the MacDowell score. Mr. Henry's play- 
ing was splendid and he well deserved the ovation which 
rewarded him. It was a bright and shining spot in a week 


of much music making. 
CuristiIne MiLter WELCOMED. 


There followed a short adagio for orchestra by Chal- 
mers Clifton, an attractive and well made composition, 
and then a great round of applause greeted Christine Miller 
Clemson, looking exceedingly fit and resplendent. Since 
her marriage Mrs. Clemson never appears where, in so 
doing, she might deprive some other artist of .a paid 
engagement, so her friends were indeed glad to welcome 
her in this, one of her rare appearances. She has lost 
nothing of her charm or art since her quasi retirement—it 
was the old Christine Miller. She sang two groups of 
songs, the best of which were A. Walter Kramer’s “Dark 
and Wondrous t,” a Christmas song of most unusual 
beauty, and John Alden Carpenter's “Fhe Lord Is Smilin 
Through the Do’,” as well as MacDowell’s “My~ Love 
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and I,” ps — encore in answer to the long continued 
applause. oroughly unimportant and syrupy little 
orchestral trifle, “The Pi i Edward 
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rince’s Serenade,” from 
Burlingame Hill’s orchestral suite, op. 20, filled in between 
her groups. The concert ended with four -orchestral 
sketches by Arthur Foote, after poems of Omar Khayyam, 
conducted by the composer. Mr. Foote cannot write poor 
music. It is always well made, though uneven in interest. 
These sketches were written over twenty years ago and 
sounded so. They were but indifferently played and dull 
to hear nowadays, 


BustLinc THuRSDAY. 


The correspondent of a Boston daily writing from Peter- 
boro headed his article, “Music Lovers Hustle.” Hustle 
was the word. Thursday had nothing for the delegates 
except business at nine; a morning concert at eleven, both 
down town; the publicity luncheon out at Colony Hall at 
one; a repetition of the pageant at half past four, and the 
final orchestral concert at eight thirty. Except for these 
trifles, the day was perfectly quiet. 

The morning lecture on “Pioneers of American Music,” 
by Harold Vincent Milligan, which was to have been 
illustrated by some of the songs of: Francis Hopkinson, 
sung by Melvetia Passmore, fell through, apparently be- 
cause Mr. Milligan never réached Peterboro, Miss Pass- 





THE NEW EXECUTIVE BOARD OF THE N. F. M. C. 
This photograph, taken in front of Colony Hall, Peterboro, 
N. H., shows a group of the newly elected general officers 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. Right to left, 
Mrs. W. R. Schupp, second district president; Mrs. J. F. 
Lyons, recording secretary; Mrs, F. A. Seiberling, the new 
president; Mrs. G. H, Davis, third vice-president; Mrs. 
W. A. Hinckle (with dark skirt), first vice-president; Mrs. 
M. Steele (above), chairman of philanthropy; Mrs. George 
Hail, treasurer; Mrs. F. A. Abbott, third vice-president; 
Mrs. David Allen Campbell (above), director of publicity ; 
Mrs. J. M. Gove, first district president. 


more was there, however, and proved to have a coloratura 
soprano voice of much beauty and an excellent command 
of style in the familiar “Bell Song,” from “Lakme” and 
later in John Prindle Scott’s “The Wind's in the South.” 
Miss Passmore was the recipient of much hearty and 
well deserved applause. Jerome Uhl, baritone, was also 
a welcome artist, singing with much fervor and vocal art, 
an aria from “Thais” and a group of songs which con- 
cluded with a stirring rendition of Planquette’s “Le 
Regiment de Sambre-et Meuse.” A most agreeable and 
unprogrammed feature of the morning was the blind 
singer from Chicago, Mary McCann, wko possesses a 
natural soprano veice that was one of the best heard 
during the whole week and who sang most effectively to 
her own accompaniment the Carrie Secihe Bond setting 
of “Ten Thousand Times Ten Thousand,” and an English 
ballad, added in response to hearty applause. A tenor, 
who sports the mysterious name of Alfredo Warsaw, and 
had no business on a federation program, also sang. 


Tue Pue.iciry LUNCHEON, 


Mrs. David Allen Campbell, who had presided in the 
morning, was also in charge of the publicity luncheon 
which began at Colony Hall, shortly after one o'clock. 
After a brief menu had been disposed of, Mrs. Campbell 
introduced Mrs. George Hail, eastern district president, 
as toastmistress and Mrs, Hail in turn introduced Mrs. 
Campbell, who read an interesting address in which many 
of her projects for the federation (of which she, as 
editor of the Musical Monitor, the N. F. M. C. organ, is 
also director of publicity), some realized and some still 
to be realized, were set forth. Then followed a host of 
speakers, the first of them Mrs, F. A, Seiberling, of 
Akron, Ohio, the incoming president, who spoke on 
“Foundations.” Next came “The Music Club and Its 
Concert Series.” Charles L, Wagner, president of the 
National Musical Managers’ Association, was to have 
presented the subject from the manager’s standpoint, but 
he was unable to come to Peterboro, so M. H. Hanson, 
the only New York manager present, was perforce called 
upon. He carefully avoided talking to the subject, but 
praised the federation for its work and proclaimed its 
tremendous importance to musical development in 
America. Florence Macbeth, however, in a clear, concise 
talk presented the artists’ standpoint and was followed 
by Frederick Gunster, who made one of the best ad- 
dresses of the week, pointing out what he regarded as 
certain mistakes which the clubs make in dealing with 
artists and recommending some corrective points, such as 
the combination of two or three small, weak clubs in a 
city into one large and powerful one. Mr. Gunster’s 
speech was full of pith and matter for thought. He was 
followed by Mrs, J. F. Lyons, recording secretary of the 
federation and Musica Courier correspondent at Fort 
Worth, Tex., who in a bright and forceful speech pre- 
sented the matter from the club standpoint as did also 
Mrs. Russell Dorr, one of the founders of the federation. 
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The speeches then gave way for a group of songs by 
George Harris, Jr. Mr. Harris is an interpretative artist 
of the very first rank. His rendition of “My Lad is 
Away. in the Army,” one of the Howard jr col- 
lection of “Lonesome Tunes,” made a tremendous hit with 
the audience, as did his meee singing of James H. 
Rogers’ “When Pershing’s Men Go Neerching Into 
Picardy.” The next subject was “Our National Needs 
in Music,” and under this head Mrs, Julian Edwards 
speke on “A National University of Music,” Mrs, 
Frederick Abbott, of Philadelphia, on “The Future of the 
Federation,” Mrs. W. A. Hinckle on “The Community 
Music League—Its Purpose,” and Mrs. Abbie Norton 
Jamison on “American Opera.” After this Percival 
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winner of the 


Arthur Klein, of New York, 
piano contest. 
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Chubb spoke ori the third centennial of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, which comes next year, and on the pageantry 
which will celebrate it throughout the nation. y this 
time it was nearly 4:30 and there was just time to get 
down to the pageant stage for the repetition of the 
Peterboro pageant. In fact, the pageant did not begin 
until nearly 5:15, as chairs needed to seat the orchestra 
had: to be transported down from Colony Hall wkere 
they had been used at the luncheon, 


Fina OgcHestaL CONCERT, 


With the insatiable appetite of Oliver Twist, the dele- 
gates and their friends turned out full strength for the 
final orchestral concert on Thursday evening. It was to 
have begun with the minuet from “Don Giovanni,” but 
again “the parts had not arrived” and so it did much 
better by commencing with a repetition of the Gilbert 
“Humoresque” which strengthened the fine impression it 
made upon its first hearing, Tuesday evening, Mr. 
Humiston again conducting and the orchestra decidedly 
improved upon a second acquaintance with the work. 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, an artist of decided attainments and 
most agreeable personality, possessor of an _ excellent 
voice, sang three of Arthur Nevin’s songs from manu- 
script, the last of the three, “Resignation,” pleasing the 
audience best. Mr. Nevin rose from his seat to acknowl- 
edge the applause which rewarded his compositions. 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, proved that he was industrious 
in having learned by heart three numbers from.Lewis M. 
Isaacs’ “Peterborough Sketch Book.” One regretted that 
he had not devoted his time to something more worthy 
than these pale MacDowell reflections, with all the mas- 
ter's mannerisms and none Of his genius. For an encore 
he gave Charles T. Gri “White Peacock,” which 
shows that the somposer has Successfully absorbed about 
every mannerism of the modern French school, from 
Debussy on. Later, in the first movement of the Tschaikow- 
sky B flat minor concerto, he had more opportunity to 
display his worth as a pianist. The performance was 
excellent nor should credit fail to be accorded Mr. 
Humiston for his conducting of the orchestra. The 
movement has a great many rhythmical catches—only 
last’ winter a well known conductor and a famous piariist 
came within an inch of shipwreck in it at a New York 
concert—and Mr. Humiston’s work in guiding his un- 
familiar orchestra through its mazes in accord with Mr. 
Talfarico, is decided evidence of unusual ability, Zelina 
De Maclot sang “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and the 
gavotte from “Manon” with the orchestra accompanying 
under Mr, Bariow. 

Mr. Kraft then sang three new songs by Wintter Watts, 
with the ae © ser at the piano. These were “Blue Are 
Her Eyes,” “Like Music on the Waters” and “The Post 
Sings,” and the first two were by far the most attractive, 
effective and interesting new songs heard during the whole 
week. “Like Music on the Waters” is a gem, from the 
standpoint of both singer and listener. To end the pro- 
gram George Raseley, the tenor, an excellent artist with \a 
most agreeable voice, sang an aria for tenor and orches- 
tra, “Songs of Idas,” by Howard D. Barlow, Mr. Barlow 
conducting. “Idas” is a geographical situation beyond the 
ken of ye scribe, but presumably it is somewhere near 
Cornwall, the strand trod of Tristan, for that friend of 
Wagner's seemed to lurk around the corner all the time. 
Acknowledging its debt to Wagner, however, Mr. Barlow’s 
aria is exceedingly well made and well orchestrated, most 
agreeable to hear, especially when as well done as by 
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Mr. ‘Raseley. 
And then, as was befitting on the “night before the 
Fourth,” the audience and orchestra made music in the 


form of “America,” “Auld Lang Syne,” “Swanee River” 
and “The Star Spangled Banner,” music that sounded ex- 
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ceedingly good from the standpoint of a park bench just 
across the Contoocook River. 


A Quret Fourrn( !) 


For the Fourth of July the powers that be had mercifully 
reduced the quantity of the program. There was nothing 
scheduled until 4:30 p. m. at the Pageant Stage, when a 
new “Mother Goose Fantasy” by Arthur Nevin was pre- 
sented. In this fantasy, “Retrospection” (the part was 
taken by Zelina De Maclot) represents girlhood passing 
into young womanhood. She chances to find the book of 
Mother Goose Rhymes, which recalls her childhood love 
for these little people, and how her fancy for them and 
her imagination made these little folks actually live. The 
dances illustrate her mental pictures. The children’s chorus 
represent the happy little subjects of Mother Goose, 

Mr. Nevin’s music for the dances was delightful, espe- 
cially in the “Little Boy Blue.” He revealed himself in 
quite a new light and a most favorable one. The music 
was in the best comic opera style, reminding one much of 
Arthur Sullivan at his best. The dances—Little Bo-Peep, 
Little, Boy Blue, vin yay Dumpty and Tom, Tom, the 
Piper’s Son—executed by Lada, fitted delightfully into the 
spirit of the lyrics and of M Mr. Nevin’s music. Her costumes 
were poems in themselves. Nor must the real little pig who 
squealed so bravely all through “Tom, Tom, the Piper's 
Son,” be forgotten. Mr. Nevin himself conducted through- 
out the afternoon, beginning the program with the or- 
chestral introduction to the second scene of his opera, “A 
Daughter of the Forest.” Following Mother Goose, the 
West Peterboro’s Woman’s Chorus sang a “Song of Amer- 
ica,” by Emily Baetz, and “America the Beautiful,” by 
Ethel Glenn Hier, after which there was some community 
singing. Arthur Kraft added to the afternoon’s program 
by singing a group of selected songs with his wonted artis- 
try. For Mr. Craft and Lada no apologies need be made, 
but everything else in the program would have benefited 
vastly by one or two more rehearsals. It was unfortun- 
ate that the final program of the week should limp so 
badly. 


A Memoria Service. 


Between eight and nine o'clock on Friday evening, as 
the new moon hung in the west and the blue of Monad- 
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nock still stood out massively against the paling sunset in 
the western sky, the delegates gathered at the grave of 
Edward MacDowell, which lies beneath a beautiful clump 
of white birches; only a few feet off the road leading into 
the colony, on a little knoll from whence the eye can range 
all over the broad MacDowell acres and beyond to the hills 
and woods which he loved so well. The ceremony was eri- 
tirely informal. The orchestra played some of the Mac 
Dowell music that was used in the pageant as well as 
familiar hymns, which were sung, while a gathering of 
three or four hundred stood about bareheaded. 

At the conclusion of this simple memorial ceremony 
everybody went along the road to Colony Hall, where, on 
a little hillock opposite, a splendid display of fireworks was 
provided. Nothing more exquisite than the night could 
be imagined, It was delightfully cool after the intense 
heat of the day'and the landscape was bathed in moon- 
light. It flooded the hills and valleys and brought out the 
splendid line of Park Monadnock, which forms the east- 
ern horizon of the’ view from the colony. After the fire- 
works there were refreshments at Colony Hall, 
formal ceremonies of the convention came to an end. 


From Day to Day. 


There was not a soul in Peterboro who hung back from 
doing his share for the entertainment of the visitors and 
everything was done cheerfully and pleasantly. -Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell was delighted with the spirit shown by her fellow- 
townsmen. The public accommodations of Peterboro 
could not of course take care of so many visitors, and pri- 
vate homes were thrown open. B. Murray, of the 
Musical Monitor, and ye scribe had the pleasure of stop- 
ping at the home of F. E. Rob, and could not have been 
more comfortable at the best hotel in New York. 

Henry F. Gilbert did a regular Paul Revere’s ride, to 
hear his own “Humoresque.” Dai Buell, the Boston pian- 
ist, and some friends were coming up, so they brought 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert along in their auto, leaving Boston 
about noon on Tuesday and making Peterboro at the 
end of the afternoon. Miss Buell remained for the rest 
of the week, but her friends had to return immediately 
after the evening concert, and Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert went 
along, leaving Peterboro at midnight and arriving back in 
Boston before daylight. Mr. Gilbert was well pleased with 


and the 
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William’ Humiston’s presentation of his work and felt 
himself well repaid for the long and hasty trip. 

The heat and the on of the constant meetings proved 
too much for Mrs, A. J. Ochsner, the retiring president, 
who is somewhat of an invalid, and during the last few 
days of the convention she was compelled to remain in 
bed at The Eaves. Abbie Norton Jamison, of Los An 
geles, vice-president, made a very capable presiding offi- 
cer in her absence. 

Just as an instance of the willingness of the townspeople 
to help—somebody forgot to order the fireworks in time. 
On Wednesday, the day before they were to be shot off, 
nothing had been done about it. So George A. Molton, 
the village druggist, left for Boston about 2 a. m. 
Thursday morning in his auto, after closing up his store, 
purchased the fireworks, and was back home with them 
shortly after noon the next day. Friend George, by the 
way, was a life saver for the music pressmen and their 
friends. Everybody else in Peterboro seemed to go to 
bed early, but George stayed open as long as anybody 
wanted a final drink of orangeade or a last spoonful of 


ice cream. By the way, there were some decidedly origi- 
nal signs in his store, 
Editor Cummings, of the Peterboro Transcript, kindly 


lent the MusicaL Courter the picture of the pageant stage 
that appears on another page of this issue, and which he 
used in the very attractive convention number of his paper 
His office also provided the biennial program, a very reat 
job, especially considering the extreme hurry in which it 
was done, Any metropolitan printery would be proud of 
the composition and press work which were shown 

William Arms Fisher, head of the Oliver Ditson edi 
torial department, came up for a couple of days to see 
the pageant. William is much interested in some native 
bullfrogs provided with thirty-two foot who 
dwelt in the Contoocook River, beneath his windows, and 
whose like he had never heard before. Mr. Fisher also 
accumulated some new stories while there. Brother Aus 
tin, of Arthur P, Schmidt, was another Boston publishing 
man who was there all the week. 

The convention got even with: the daylight saving law 
or at least half even with it—by running steadily on a 
half-hour-late schedule. All the concerts and meetings 
were like those dinner invitations—‘7 for 7:30.” 

Mary McCann, the blind singer who made such an im 
pression when she appeared at one of the morning con 
certs, is a member of a musical club in ( — for blind 


voices, 


persons, founded and conducted by Mrs. J. G. Davis. This 
club belongs to the federation, and it was Mrs. Davis who 
brought Miss McCann with her to the convention. She 


has no less than thirty-one blind men and women in the 
club, all of whom are musicians, The club has an orches 
tra of seven pieces, made up of me mbers, each one of 
whom plays at least three different instruments, one mem 
ber playing five. Mrs. Davis has done a great and good 
work in ameliorating the condition of these blind persons 
and bringing happiness into their lives. 

The orchestra, made up almost entirely of players from 
New Hampshire cities, playing together for the first time, 
did its valiant best, which was, on the whole, quite satis 
factory, especially considering that it was confronted with 
the task of playing a great many new and by no means 


easy works from manuscript. There is a movement on 
foot in the Federation, started by Mrs. W. A. Hinckle, 
to create an endowment fund from the income of which 


a regular Peterboro orchestra would be established for 
each summer, so that the composers working at the Mac 
Dowell colony might be able to hear their works and the 


colony concerts be appropriately given. It would be a 
splendid thing for Peterboro. 
Mrs, N. R. Wentworth, of Bay City, Mich., who has the 


honor of being the youngest State president (and looks 
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Terry Ferrell, Wichita, Kan., 


contest, 


winner of the violin 
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it), was, with Flora McEwan, the delegation from Bay 
City, Mich. They were obliged to leave before the end 
of the convention owing to pressing business in Cleve 
land. 

Architect Ben Russell is sort of a Pooh-Bah in Peter 


and is the de of the 
including the Town 
shown in the 
dignity 


boro. He owns the Tavern signer 
splendid group of brick buildings 
Hall and the Historical Society's 
photographs accompanying this article, 
and beautify the center of Peterboro 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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They are as fine 
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DAVID BISPHAM 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL ART AND DRAMA 
OPERATIC AND CONCERT REPERTOIRE 
OPERA, CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


44 Veet 44th Street, New York 
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J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Management: THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 
1 West g4th Street, New York 
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HEAR VICTOR RECORDS 
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PIANIST 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Acolian Hall, New York 
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E Address: 226 West 97th Street 
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ZELINA DE MACLOT 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Available for Concert and Opera 


Address: CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


Organist and Director of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
Sever, Baldwin Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 


CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 


For Recital Instruction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
or Kectsane Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, 


SOUSA AND HIS BAND 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA, Conductor 
Now Booking Season 1919 and 1920 


Room 313 Commercial Trust Building 
1451 Broadway New 





York 





Alice Nielsen 


1425 BROADWAY 
WILLIAM REDDICK, Accompanist 


Theo KARLE 


America’s Great Tenor 
The Power of a Robust 
The Color, Quality and 

Style of a Lyric 


Asststep sy Wittiam Stickies, 
COMPOSER-PIAN IST, 


Sele Direction KINGSBER Y FOSTER 
25 West 42nd Street, New York 
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‘PHILHARMONIC 
Society of New York 


| 
JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 


“The history of the Philharmonic Orchestra is the 
history of music in America.’’—James Gibbon Huneker. 


| APPLY NOW FOR NEXT SEASON’S 





SUBSCRIPTION SERIES 


ASSISTING ARTISTS: 

JASCHA HEIFETZ 
PERCY GRAINGER FRITZ KREISLER 
ALBERT SPALDING RUDOLPH GANZ 

| MARGARET MATZENAUER MAX ROSEN 
GUIOMAR NOVAES OLGA SAMAROFF 
SASCHA JACOBSEN LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF EDDY BROWN 

. AND OTHERS 


Prospectus on Application to 
FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall, New York 


ROSA PONSELLE 
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Ten Thousand Hear Schumann-Heink 
on Eve of Her Fifty-ninth Birthday 


“Before a back drop that was painted with the master 
brush of the Creator, Mme. Schumann-Heink poured 
out her voice to fill the great Stadium last evening 
(June 14) and carried 10,000 persons with her into a 
land where melody and beauty shut out the dull cares 
of an every day world.” Such was the introductory 
paragraph in the review which Frances Stone Burns 
wrote for the Tacoma Sunday Ledger of June 15, after 
the famous contralto’s appearance in the Tacoma Stadi- 
um on June 14. Space does not permit the reproduc- 
tion of the interesting article in its entirety, but the 
major portion of it follows: 

As the pianist finished the single notes of “Taps,” that bugle call 
that means in the army the end of a day or the close of a life, the 
light of the world began to dim, and when Mme. Schumann-Heink 
began “Fading light dims the sight and a star gems the sky, gleam- 
ing bright from afar,” the evening star came out, Brown’s Point 
light twinkled on and a dying sun, somewhere far in the west, 
colored the low clouds and etched the Olympics against the sky. 
Out across the smooth bosom of Commencement Bay a gray ship 
stole silently. 

Even better than “Taps” the audience liked Lieurance’s “Indian 
Love Song,” which those who have heard Mme. Schumann-Heink 
for years said that“she sang as she had never sung before. “Bo- 
lero,” her closing number in Italian, brought a repeated demand 
for more until she sang, by request, “When the Boys Come Home,” 
breaking into “The Star Spangled Banner,” and invited the audi- 
ence with a wide gesture to join her in it for the close... .One 
of the compositions sung by Mme. Schumann-Heink was “Before 
the Crucifix,” a lovely, solemn melody which was written by Frank 
La Forge, her accompanist, who shared with the diva the applause 
which rang through the Stadium at its conclusion. He was also 
the composer of “Valse de Concert,” a brilliant number which was 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
SCHUMANN-HEINK, 
Contralto, 


dedicated to and played by Ernesto Beramen, Mexican pianist, as 
an encore to his second group. The sympathetic and beautiful 
accompaniment of La Forge and the solo numbers of Berimen, 
both of whom sent the softest notes to the highest seats of the 
bowl, added much to the delight of the evening... . Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink opened her program with “Vitelia” aria (Mozart) in 
Italian, She sang only one other number in Italian, “Bolero,” and 
chose her selections me from those known and loved by the 
great cosmopolitan audience to which she sang. “Before the Cru- 
cifix” was followed by “When Two That Love Are Parted,” 
Secchi; “The Home Road,” Carpenter; “Have You Seen Him in 
France?” Ward-Stephens; “Taps” and “When Pershing’s Men Go 
Marching Into Picardy,” and in the dramatic splendor of the clos- 
ing words of that last one, “And God is in His judgment seat, and 
Christ is on His tree,” and “Pershing’s men are marching, march- 
ing into Picardy,” she stirred every man and, woman there whose 
man or son has gone “marching into Picardy,” as the diva’s own 
boys went marching. When she announced “Danny Boy’ for her 
encore to this group, the avdience burst into applause. 

Her second group included “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; 
“Indian Love Song,’ Lieurance; “Danza,’’ Chadwick; “His Buttons 
Are Marked U. S. A.,” Carrie Jacobs Bond; “Bolero” (Arditi), in 
Italian. 

Two hundred automobiles were tight packed about the stage and 
the audience filled the center of the bowl, well into both wings. 
From the highest seats to those farthest around every note of the 
singer, orchestra and pianists carried perfectly, the acoustics of the 
outdoor auditorium making it better, if anything, farther up and 
away than in the machines close to the stage, : 

She made her mitial bow to an outdoor Tacoma audience on the 
evening before her fifty-ninth birthday, Her tent was the center 
of a crowd of men and women, and of little children, who wanted 
to be presented when she finished. The acknowledgment that she 
gave a little Boy Scout was as cordial as that to Major General 
Johnston, and when a slender girl in trench cap and worn cloak 
told her how lovely her voice had been and how much she had 
been thrilled, the diva kissed her. 


High Praise for Rose Lutiger Gannon 

Regarding one of Miller, Resseguie and Tufts’ leading 
artists, Rose Lutiger Gannon, the Chicago press had the 
following glowing tributes on her appearance at the North 
Shore Festival in Verdi’s requiem: 

Of the soloists, Mrs. Gannon, who belongs here, easily led her 
imported associates; she knew what she was doing, and she did it 
with authority and skill—Chicago Tribune, 





One of the best oratorio quartet ever assembled took the solo 

parts. These were Florence Hinkle, of New York, foremost ora- 

torio soprano; friend husband, Herbert Witherspoon, who is lassoing 

vast numbers of eager aspirants to his short summer session at the 

Chicago Musical College; Rose Lutiger Gannon, one of our own 

best contraltos, and perfectly able to hold her position in metro- 
litan company, and Arthur Hackett, tenor, of New York.—Chicago 
erald-Examiner. 





Last night’s soloists will not be heard again durin the festival. 
In one respect this is unfortunate, for the great figure in last 
night’s solo singing was Mrs. Gannon, She was the one person 
in whom a lovely voice was coupled with the projection of some 
meaning in the words and notes, which is good singing. Among 
the others there was cither a good voice and complete coldness as 
to the emotional side of the music, or some attempt at the emotion 
with a voice that did not register it. The honors were accordingly 


Mrs. Gannon’s, and they were signal ones, absolutely and compara- 
tively.—Evening Journal. 





Of all the soloists Rose Lutiger Gannon should be mentioned 
first, for she was undcubtedly the nearest approach to this ideal. 
Mrs, Gannon grasped the breadth and the dramatic quality of the 
music and gave us an authoritative and very correct reading. Be- 
sides, her voice carried extremely well, no easy accomplishment in 
the immense hall.—Chicago Evening American. 





Nina Morgana “Wins Every Ear and Heart” 


The accompanying encomiums are to the credit of Nina 
Morgana, that very popular coloratura soprano, and cover 
concerts in Chicago, Milwaukee and Canton: 

Nina Morgana sang the shadow song from “Dinorah” excellently, 
with certainty and with runs of a notable clearness. Frem a first 
hearing it sounded as if she would bring strength to our company 
pext winter. The audience applauded her cordially.—Chicago Post, 

ay 12. s 





Nina Morgana won every ear with her beautiful coloratura _so- 
prano and every heart with her sweet and dainty girlishness. Men- 
tion must be made of her exquisite singing of the shadow song 
from “Dinorah” and the “Cavatina” from “Sonnambula.” Hers 
is a delicious voice, rich and pure in quality and finely employed.— 
Milwaukee News, May 14. 


Her fresh, sparkling sopiano and pleasing personality were greatly 
appreciated by the audience and she responded with several en- 
cores.—-Milwaukee Journal, May 14. 





Charming Nina Morgana is a wee bit of a girl, but with a most 
exquisite coloratura soprano. It had perfect pitch and a most beau 
tiful cultivation. Clear and high, with an odd trill, which always 
marks the true coloratura quality. Her staccato is particularly per- 
fect, being limpid and without a suggestion of the shrillness often 
heard in even the best singers.—Milwaukee Sentinel, May 14. 

Nina Morgana’s dark beauty, set off enchantingly with a white 
shadow lace dress artistically draped, caught below the waist, car- 
ried her “over” before she sang a note. She stepped out, a murmur 
of ease swept over the house and then, as the first strains 
of “Come per me Sereno” from “Sonnambula’” filled the amphi- 
theater, stillness ruled supreme. Miss Morgana sings as though her 
heart must give vent to its feelings through song. She is remark- 
able.—Canton (Ohio) Daily News, May 17. 








Marie Zendt Stars at Swedish Concert 


Marie Zendt achieved a great success when, on April 
29, she appeared as soloist with the Chicago Swedish 
Choral Society. The attached notices testify strongly to 
this fact: 

The star of the evening was Marie Sidenius Zendt. She, as at 
all previous performances, brought a charmed audience to her feet 
with her rendition of the aria from “Madame Chrysantheme” and 
two lovely Swedish songs.—Swedish Tribune. 





We acknowledge with pleasure that her voice was stronger and 
more ringing, besides her interpretation contained more warmth than 
is usually found among the soloists,—Swedish American. 


At the Thursday evening recital Marie Sidenius Zendt delighted 
all. In her own dainty, gracious, unaffected manner, Mme. Fendt 
won the hearts of all the music festival. The group of English 
songs was best received, and “I Know My Love” was encored until 
Mme. Zendt had to say she had nothing left to sing. Mme, Zendt 
is best suited to the lyric soprano songs, but has a voice of great 
range.—The Leader. 
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Parish Williams Lives His Songs 


_ Appended are some press notices which refer in glow- 
ing terms to the vocal ability of Parish Williams: 

Gifted with a voice of most pleasing quality, Parish Williams 
also possesses that temperament which, for want of a better word, 
is known as artistic. That quality more than often allows Williams 
to be in full sympathy with the composer.—San Francisco Chronicle. 





Parish Williams has a voice of lyric charm, and in songs of 
amorous or delicately elegaic character he makes a most favorable 
impression. He began with an aria from Mehul’s opera, “Ariodant,” 
and immediately won favor by the purity and fluid quality of his 
tone.—San Francisco Examiner. 





The two arias from “Bohéme” and “Faust,” Brahms’ ‘How 
Art Thou, My Queen?” which were exquisitely sung, showed the 
ability of a true artist.—San Francisco Bulletin, 

His shading was done with poetic instinct, and he disclosed dra- 
matic power with an intenseness that imbued the text with the 
sincerity of the interpreter.—Oakland Tribune, 





“O bocea dolorosa,” sung in pure Italian,” revealed the lovely, 
unaffected beauty of his voice, true to pitch, but it is in the singing 
of his native tongue that his audiences demand repetitions, and 
justly so, for he is perfectly at home, always artistic, full of atmos- 
»bere and temperamental, and in such songs as Cadman’s “Call Me 

o More” he moved his audience to a genuine response.—Berkeley 
Daily Gazette. 


Parish Williams evidently studies and lives his songs beforehand, 
and when the time comes to sing them he presents almost a stage 
scene with scenery and costume effects—such is his power of vis- 
ualizing and interpreting it into song. In vocal finish and purity 
of sentiment he won out in the “Kerry Dance,” and in “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes” his tenderness of appeal and diction 
were deservedly admired.—Morning Oregonian, Portland, Ore. 





Parish Williams possesses a voice of fine lyric quality and an 
interesting dramatic as well as humorous gift of expression. The 
“Cninese Mother Gocse Rhymes” were remarkably well interpreted, 
and “Le Plongeur,””’ by Widor, was sung with impressive dramatic 
fire.—The Oregon Spectator, Portland. 


Sittig Trio’s “Never to Be Forgotten” Concert 

The Sittig Trio, consisting of F. V. Sittig, piano; 
Margaret Sittig, violin, and Edgar Hans Sittig, cello, 
scored a big success on May 14 at the concert given in 
the Frankford High School, Philadelphia. The Pioneer 
of that city speaks as follows of this concert: 


Wednesday morning, May 14, was one which will never be for- 
gotten by the students of Frankford High. On this morning we 





Photo by G. Dobkin, N. Y. 
THE SITTIG TRIO. 


were honored by the very unusual distinction of having the Sittig 
Trio, of New York, as our guests; After a short introduction 
by Mr. Snook, the trio played a wonderful concert of various selec- 
tions, which held the students spellbound for one hour and fifteen 
minutes. Scarcely a sound could be heard except the sweet sounds 
floating on the still silence... . Mr. Sittig is a brother of Arthur 
Sittig, a member of our faculty, through whose kind efforts we 
were able to secure this never to be forgotten treat. Miss Sittig 
is a very able violinist, who will later probably be a musician o1 
famous repute.’ She is one of the most promising pupils of the 
eminent violinist, Theodorc Spiering. Hans is about two years 
older than his sister, who is seventeen years old. He also displays 
great musical genius, having studied under Hermann Diestel, first 
cellist of the Wetropolitan Opera Orchestra. Frederick Sittig, an 
American, formerly instructor of the piano at the ee os Con- 
servatory of Berlin, has a studio in New York at present. o say 
anything in regard to the amount of pleasure they gave us would 
be superfluous, and so we can only say that every one is looking 
forward to their promised visit next season. 


Betsy Lane Shepherd Still Busy 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, an artist-pupil from the studio 
of Sergei Klibansky, is still filling engagements. During 
June she sang in Utica, Watertown, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Niagara Falls, Jamestown, Steubenville and Marion, N. 
Y.: Richmond, and Fort Wayne, Ind.; Grand Rapids and 
Jackson, Mich.; Toledo and Columbus, Ohio, and the ac- 
companying is a press notice about Mrs. Shepherd’s concert 
in Syracuse, N. Y.: 

Mrs. Shepherd is a singer of great ability and her beautiful, 
clear, sympathetic voice was heard to splendid advantage last night 
in American and French songs, as well as in a brilliant aria from 
the opera “Louise.” Since her last appearance here Mrs. Shepherd 
has developed her artistry to a marked degree and her work equaled 
that of other big singers who have appeared in Syracuse during ‘the 
1918-19 season of music. She was deservedly received with much 
enthusiasm and selected pleasing songs for her encores.—Syracuse 
Journal. 


Marie Sundelius “Sings Like a Bird” 


Immediately after the Metropolitan Opera Company 
disbanded for the summer, Marie Sundelius began to fill 
a number of important concert engagements. Two up- 
state dates were Syracuse on May 26 and Albany on May 
28. Subjoined are three press opinions covering these two 
concerts : 

There is one adjective which describes the, singing of Mme. Sun 
delius better than any other—“lovely.” She is young and fresh 
and unworn. She sings like a bird and with as little effort. And 
she has absolutely no fear of using her voice. After the Micaela 
air from “Carmen” she responded to an encore with the Musetta 
waltz from “Bohéme.” Through the whole evening she was a 
rare delight. Many in the audience declared that Mme. Sundelius’ 
exquisite voice and appealing personality made her singing more 
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enjoyable than that of any other artist heard here during the sea- 
son,--Syracuse (N. Y.) Herald, May 27, 1919. 

Something of the instant charm with which the work of Mme. 
Sundelius was received is evident from the fact that at the close 
of the first song so continuous was the applause that Mme. Sun- 
delius was forced to repeat the number. Another selection for 
which the young Metropolitan artist is widely known, Micaela’s 
air from “Carmen,” was splendidly received by the large and 
appreeiative audience.—Knickerbocker Press, Albany, N. Y., May 
29, 1919. 





Marie Sundelius came back to Albany in better voice than ever. 
Her tones have become fuller, more radiant and her voice has a 
finer richness than we heard before. It has dramatic expression, 
rich sympathy and warmth, and its best exhibition came in the 
Micaela air from “Carmen.”” Mme. Sundelius completely captured 
her audience with her beautiful voce, which is now well worthy 
its place in the Metropolitan Opera Company.—-Albany (N., 
Argus, May 29, 1919. 


Daisy Nellis ‘a Master of the Keys” 


Daisy Nellis, now appearing in the large northwestern 
cities and on the Pacific Coast, is meeting with pro- 
nounced success everywhere. Following are a few press 
comments covering engagements in Vancouver and 
Seattle: 

A master of the keys is Daisy Nellis, a young pianist of unusually 


high gifts, who wins the approval of her audience by her facile and 
sympathetic playing of an interesting program.—Vancouver World. 


Daisy Nellis won golden opinions for her intelligent playing.— 
Vancouver Sun. 


Miss Nellis commands keen admiration for her very finished work. 
She leaves one wondering just how such a petite person can develop 
the fire which she instills into her playing. While she has a won- 
derful technical equipment, she does not, however, make merely 
technic* the commanding feature of her work, but with digital 
dexterity she couples her own fine artistry.—Vancouver Daily 
Province. 


Daisy Nellis won her audience with her recital at the piano.— 
Seattle Times. 


Daisy Nellis is a pianist whose striking technic and winsome 
stage presence won for ler the audience at the Sunday matinee. 
Two particularly worth while selections in her repertory are the 
concert etude by MacDowell and the “Twelfth Rhapsody” by Liszt. 
—Seattle Star. 


Daisy Nellis, a tiny pianist with an ample technic and big tone 
scores at the Orpheum, where she is presenting art with a capital 
“A.” A slender, girlish figure proves to be that of an authentic 
artist. Vaudeville audiences are given music of compelling power 
and beauty.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Scores in Kansas 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s recent tour of Kansas brought 
her the following press eulogies: : 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder’s program was carefully selected and her 
work showed all the qualities of the artist. he D minor suite, 
by d’Albert was pow with a brilliancy of technic which showed 
a true understanding of this beautiful work, the MacDowell group 
brought an interpretation which took us to the heart of our great 
American composer, and the Russian group was unique even to 
us at Bethany, showing Mme. Sturkow-Ryder an educator as well 
as a student of the modern Russian school. She has brilliancy of 
technic, intelligence in interpretation, which, with her delightful 
personality, makes her playing so enjoyable.—Lindsborg News 
Record. 


She played compositions by d’Albert, MacDowell and a Russian 
group. An encore number particularly good was “Imps,” a com- 
position of her own, which brought instant response from the 
audience. By music lovers of the city, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was 
considered the best pianist ever heard here.—Salina Evening 
Journal. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder has a style distinctly her own. She has 
breadth, creative imagination and strength well governed. She plays 
with her whole heart, and her sense of rhythm is so keen that, in 
the Tschaikowsky waltzes, for instance, the audience felt the moving 
spirit with her.—Salina Daily Union. 


Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was able to make herself appreciated by 
the whole audience in a way that only few pianists can. An 
exquisite feeling for rhythm and liveliness of movement together 
with a brilliancy of touch attracted the closest attention at all 
times, and were the qualities so well brought out in her program. 
The atidience had a real treat and will look with pleasure toward 
her future appearances.—Bethany Messenger, Lindsborg. 


Dittler Expects Strenuous Season 


Herbert Dittler, the American violinist and conductor 
of the orchestras at Columbia and Princeton Universi- 
ties, is spending a delightful vacation in Lyme, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dittler devote several hours daily to en- 
semble practice, and are busily engaged preparing pro- 
grams for the coming season, as a number of engage- 
ments have already been booked for this artist couple 
in sonata recitals. 

Aside from this, Mr. Dittler will often be heard as 
soloist in concerts next season; in addition, he will 
teach privately as well as at Columbia University and 
Finch School, New York. He will again conduct the 
orchestras at Columbia and Princeton Universities. 


Marion Vecki Engaged for “Aida” Performance 


Marion Vecki was engaged to sing the role of Amon- 
asro in a performance of “Aida” which was scheduled to 
be given at the Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Cal., on 
July 2. Maude Fay was cast for the role of Aida, and a 
large chorus and orchestra had been assembled under the 
direction of Pietro Marino. On the afternoon of July 
8, Mr. Vecki was scheduled to give a recital under the 
auspices of the California Music Teachers’ Convention in 
the ballroom of the Hotel St. Francis. A number of 
other engagements will keep the singer engaged until the 
first part of September, when he will go under the man- 
agement of Jules Daiber, the New York concert manager. 


— 


Mme. Valeri Plans Busy Summer 


Mme. Valeri will summer at her country home in 
Neponsit, L. I., from where she will frequently motor 
to visit friends in Long Island, Connecticut, and New 
Jersey, On Monday, Sunday and Friday of each week 
she will journey to New York to teach at her studio, 
381 West End avenue. 
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PACIFIC SLOPE 


( Continued from page 35.) 
lett, in full war regalia, impersonating Chief American 
Eagle represented the tribes of Puget Sound and British 
Columbia, and her subjects, who were prominent Tacoma 
musicians, assisted in a delightful program of Indian 
songs and dances, presented in intertribal costume and 
language. 
Nason Puptzs’ REcrrTAv. 
An instrumental and orchestral concert by advanced 


students of D. P. Nason, director of music at the Tacoma. 


Theater, attracted a capacity house on June 13. 
TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL TRINITY RECEPTION. 

The twenty-ninth annual reception and concert of Trin- 
ity Parish was enjoyed on June 18 at the parish house by 
several hundred parishioners and their guests. Soloists 
who participated in the program were Mary Cox Joubert, 
of Portland, Ore., formerly soprano soloist of Trinity 
Church Choir; Mrs. Paul Prentice, violinist; Mrs. John 
Henry Lyons, contralto, and John W. Jones, baritone. 

. M. 


LOS ANGELES ORPHEUS CLUB 
GIVES BRILLIANT CONCERT 


—_—— 


Garroway Song Makes Hit—Godowsky Honored Be- 
fore Leaving—New String Quartet Formed—Mme. 
Pallissier Sings in Recital—Crystal Waters 
Receives Bravery Citation 


Los Angeles, Cal., June 20, 1919.—The second concert 
of the Orpheus Club for this season was a splendid af- 
fair, and was of especial interest owing to the presence 
of the Orpheus Four, who have just returned from an 
Eastern tour. This quartet of finely blended voices and 
Will Garroway were the soloists. In addition to two 
groups of piano numbers, Mr. Garroway contributed the 
sensation of the evening when his song, “The Bullet,” 
was given for the first time. The song is realistic and 
highly dramatic, the flight of the bullet being vividly 
suggested by a sinister glissando. 

Gopowsky Honorep BEFore LEAVING, 

Before leaving for his summer classes at San Fran- 
cisco, Leopold Godowsky is being the recipient of many 
social affairs, the latest being a big reception given in 
his honor on ‘Sunday afternoon. 

Fannie Dillon, composer and pianist, will entertain a 
company of musicians at dinner, with Mr. Godowsky as 
honored guest, out at the picturesque Spanish Casa Ver- 
dugo on Sunday evening. 

New Strinc Quartet ForMeEp. 

We shall not lack for chamber music next season, with 
the organizations we already have and a new one being 
formed under the direction of Christian Timner. This 
will be a string quartet, and the membership includes Mr. 
Timner as first violinist: Herman Seidel, second violinist; 
Josef Rosenfeld, violist; Annie Timner, cellist. They plan 
to give six concerts. 

MMe. PALiissier SINGS In RECITAL, 

Esther Pallissier gave a most interesting song recital 
recently, presenting several pupils and singing several 
numbers herself. Mme. Pallissier was in fine form and 
sang beautifully. Mabel Clark and Frederic Herrmann 
deserve special mention, both showing much progress 
since last season. 

Crystat Waters Recetves Bravery CITATION. 

Crystal Waters, a young singer who began her career 
in Los Angeles, has just returned from France with three 
overseas service stripes on her sleeve. Along the battle 
front in France she was better known as the “Bubbling 
Brook.” For entertaining soldiers under fire in the 
Meuse-Argonne drive, she received a citation from the 
commanding general of the Eighty-second Division. Miss 
Waters completed her studies abroad before the war, and 
as soon as she becomes somewhat rested she will plan a 
concert tour. 

Fitz RE-ENGAGED For CONVENTION. © 

Theophilus Fitz has been engaged again for-the con- 
vention of the Christian Church, to be held at Long Beach. 
Last year Mr. Fitz officiated in the same capacity as 
tenor soloist and musical director, and this recall is a 
pleasant acknowledgment of his satisfactory services. 

Vera Crisler, Mr. Fitz’s brilliant pupil, has been meet- 
ing with splendid success in several recent concerts, nota- 
bly with the Cosmos Club, of this city; the Harmonia 
Club at Gardena, and at Trinity Auditorium in connec- 
tion with Bruce Gordon Kingsley’s organ concerts. 

JAPANESE PIANIST IN GRADUATION RECITAL, 

Japanese women pianists are rather rare, so the Uni- 
versity of California has the distinction of presenting the 
only Japanese girl in recital so far this season. Shio 
Tanaka graduated from the College of Music of the Uni- 
versity, and her program included classical, modern and 
numbers from the romanticists. 

Pupis’ RECITALS, 

Pupils’ recitals are still in full swing, although they will 
subside somewhat with the closing of schools. Thilo 
Becker presented Shibley Boyce, a pupil of much promise, 
in a most unusual program Tuesday evening. 

Charles Demorest has had several very successful organ 
recitals by pupils, and recently he found time to give one 
of his lecture-recitals with a most interesting program at 
Owensmouth. 

Harmony TEACHER MEETS witn ACCIDENT. 

Carolyn Alchin, ye has just completed her third com- 
prehensive book on harmony, had the misfortune to break 
her right arm. This is seemingly no deterrent from this 
competent teacher and writer’s ability, for she will con- 
duct her classes in harmony at the summer school of the 
University of Southern California. 

Lester Donanvue Returns FRoM New York, 

Lester Donahue is enjoying a vacation here in his old 
home. He will probably be heard here in concert next 
week. . Ww. 
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JOHN HAND, 
American tenor. 


John Hand Booked for Pacific Coast Tour 


John Hand, the American tenor, will be one of the 
very busy artists next season. His representative, John 
Russon, hes just returned from the Pacific Coast with a 
roll of contracts that call for the tenor’s artistic serv- 
ices in the Northwest and on the coast from Vancou- 
ver, B. C., to San Diego. 

A special engagement has been arranged for Mr. 
Hand to sing in the Stadium at Tacoma, Wash., on 
August 28 next, at the fourteenth annual meeting of the 
Pacific Coast Norwegian Singers’ Association. This 
engagement will be Mr. Hand’s initial appearance on 
the Pacific Coast and it is looked forward to there with 
great interest. 

Mr. Russon states that considerable interest is mani- 
fest in musical circles relative to the fostering of our 
own American talent, “Much credit is due,” he says, 
“to the State Federation of Music Clubs for this condi- 
tion. Our American talent which was heard on the 
coast this past season won much distinction. Among 
the most successful might be mentioned Lucy Gates 
and May Peterson.” 
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N. F. OF M. C. BIENNIAL 
CONVENTION AT PETERBORO 
(Continued from page 37.) 
specimens of appropriate municipal architecture as can be 
found anywhere. 

One of the weaknesses of the week was the prevalence 
of bad accompanists—or rather, the scarcity of good ac- 
companists. The suggestion was made that at the next 
biennial the federation obtain the services of the best 
accompanist possible for the entire week, and have him 
piay for all the soloists, including those in the young 
artists’ contest. 

Peterboro’had a perfectly safe and safe Fourth. Not 
a fire cracker was to be heard, the only disturbance being 
provided by cap pistols and some gentleman with a cor- 
net, who serenaded the town at large about I a. m. on 
the morning of the Fourth The only officia! observance 
of the dawning of the nation’s holiday was an impromptu 
celebration on the part of some of the visitors: at the con- 
vention. As the clock struck midnight on Thursday, a 
conductor, two music critics, a pianist and a singer were 
proceeding in a large Packard toward Lower House; 
whereupon they promptly rose and, asthe car sped along, 
solemnly chanted the “Star Spangled Banner,” the occa- 
sional wavy condition of the melodic line being due to 
repairs in the road and to absolutely nothing else. (There 
was nothing else in Peterboro.) Their patriotic efforts 
were heartily cheered by two townspeople, out for what 
would have been a late moonlight stroll if the moon had 
not gone down quite a while before. 

Food was plenty, good and not over priced at Peter- 
boro. The delegates were fed at Colony Hall and at the 
Tavern. The Tavern also ran a splendid cafeteria which 
was very popular and there was another one under the 
guidance of three Boston cooks in the basement of the 
Town Hall. The fresh eggs for breakfast tasted really 
fresh and oh! those native chickens—the broiled ones, of 
course. 

The town clock on the church just across the way from 
the Town Hall was singularly accommodating. It inter- 
rupted only five times the playing of some composition at 
one of the concerts and on four ‘or five occasions it was 
strictly in tune, sounding either the tonic or the domi- 
nant of the work that was being executed. Even the in- 
animate objects in Peterboro did their best to help along 
the success of the convention, 

One of the unprogrammed events of special interest was 
the address on “Americanization Through Music” deliv- 
ered on Tuesday morning by Mrs. Anne Shaw Oberndor- 
fer, of Chicago. Mrs. Oberndorfer expounded some very 
interesting and illuminative views on the subject, to which 
she evidently had given much thought. 

Many a woman who had never seen the inside of a 
sleeping tent spent several very comfortable nights in one 
at Peterboro, for a number of large, comfortable ones had 
been erected on the MacDowell Colony and the Golf Club 
grounds to take care of the overflow. The weather was 
ideal; not a drop of rain all the week and although there 
was considerable heat, there was also a breeze to counter- 
act it, at least on the hill tops—and Cheshire County con- 
sists mostly of hilltops. H. O. O. 


Edward Johnson Loses His Wife 


Edward Johnson, the tenor, who has been singing so long 
and with such success in Italy under the name of Edoardo 
Di Giovanni, and who will return to this country next 
season for concert work and appearances with the Chicago 
opera Association, had the misfortune to lose his wife, 
who died suddenly at their home in Italy a few weeks ago. 
The Johnsons have one child, a little girl. 


Next N. F. M. C. Biennial in the Tri-Cities 


The newly elected executive board of the National. Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs decided at its meeting, held at 
Peterboro, N. H., to accept the invitation of the Tri- 
Cities—Davenport, Ia., and Moline and Rock Island, Il!._— 
to hold there the next biennial convention of the federa- 
tion in 1921. 

Jules Speck for Chicago 

Jules Speck, for many years stage director at the Met- 
ropolitan. will come back to this country next season, but 
this time with the Chicago Opera Association. He will be 
Campanini’s general stage director during the coming 
season, 

Courboin to Give Organ Cycle at Wanamaker’s 

John Wanamaker announces for the season of 1919- 
1920 a Cycle of Organ Music for the cities of New York 
and Philadelphia, on a scale not hitherto attempted, with 
Charles M. Courboin, the Belgian virtuoso organist, as 
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honorary guest soloist. The organ in the New York audi- 
torium is being reconstructed for this purpose. ee 

This is in line with the many years of musical activity 
of the Wanamaker stores, and opens a new era as fore- 
shadowed in the recent recital in Philadelphia, when the 
largest. organ in the world was played by Mr. Courboin, 
in conjunction with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold 
Stokowski conducting. 


SIX NEW INSTRUCTORS ADDED TO 
PEABODY CONSERVATORY FACULTY 





(Continued from page 10.) 

an educational factor in the musical life of the city. 
The officers of the organization are: Frank C. Purdam, 
president; Dr. Norman L. Niedentohl, vice-president; 
Clarence M. Knight, treasurer; secretaries (pro tem), 
J. L. Kemp and L. Malson; librarians, Charles B 
Bien and William George Hill; personal officer, R. 
Schmidt, and musical director, F. H. Pluemacher. 

Important changes are being made in the church 
choirs and many new singers and organists will be 
heard next season. During the past week the Balti- 
more Choir Bureau has arranged the following posi- 
tions: Marie McFail Kave, soprano soloist of Pitts- 
burgh, who recently came to Baltimore to live, appointed 
soloist of the First Methodist Church; Felix McNally, 
tenor soloist, to take charge of the choir of St. Vin- 
cent’s Catholic Church and to direct the musical activi- 
ties there, and B. F. Boyden, formerly alto soloist of 
the Seventh Baptist Church, will be at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church. 

Notes. 

One thousand circulars have been sent out by the re- 
cently organized committee for the promotion of music, 
composed of Baltimoreans, inviting attention for the 
purpose of subscription to the Baltimore series of five 
concerts by the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Sto- 
kowski, conductor, this coming season. Elizabeth Ellen 
Starr is chairman of the committee, the other members 
being Mrs. William Ellis Coale, Mrs. Helmsley John- 
son, Mrs. Jack Symington, James Swann Frick, Ral 
Parr and Dr. Hugh Hampton Young. In a statement 
last month the committee announced that a “list of 
patrons invited to co-operate with this committee will 
include over sixty representative men and women, who 
will be asked to help diffuse an active interest in music 
throughout the city, secure season ticket subscribers 
and insure larger audiences for our visiting orchestras 
and artists.” 

Max Weiner, 1805 North Wolfe street, the well 
known flutist of the Maryland Theater orchestra, has 
gone to Rochester, Minn., to undergo treatment at a 
sanitorium for an infection of the throat. R. N. H. 
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OUR OWN SHERLOCK HOLMES 





Didn’t I see Conductor Polacco and his bride, Edith 
Mason, at Rye Beach the other afternoon? 

Alberto Jonas was rushing down Fifth avenue Monday 
afternoon in a sure enough hurry. Why the worried look? 

Saw Sam MacMillen with a party of friends at the 
Stadium Thursday night, 

The fancy hat band that Reinald Werrenrath wears on 
his Panama is evidently not simply worn for decorative 
effect but bespeaks a true brother of the Psi Upsilon Fra- 
ternity. 

Where were all the notables over the Fourth? Visit- 
ed three popular bathing places and got horribly sun- 
burned wandering up and down the beach hunting for 
them. S.. Bi, Je. 


Curci and Scotney Summering at Ronkonkoma 


Gennaro Mario Curci and Evelyn Scotney, the new Met- 
ropolitan Opera coloratura soprano, are spending the sum 
mer months at Ronkonkoma, L. I. Miss Scotney is work 
ing with Mr, Curci in the preparation of new roles for 
next season, and incidentally both are enjoying the beau 
ties and cool breezes of the country, Three days a week 
—Monday, Wednesday and Friday—Mr. Curci journeys to 
his New York studio to work with a number of his pupils 
who do not wish to discontinue their lessons during th 
summer months. 


Those Comic Opera Waltzes 


After all, musical composition can’t be so very difficult 
There’s so much for the melody juggler to draw upon 
Even an untutored layman, listening to a modern waltz, 


can note how it has been concocted. A bit of the “Banks 
of the Wabash,” a dash of “Blue Danube,” skillfully 
The trick is done.—-Morning 


blended—and there you are. 
Telegraph, 


LENA DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway 
Teacher of LOUISE STALLINGS.( Boston OperaiSi Chaat Tour 














i: BONNET 


Address: 
The Bonnet Organ Concerts 


THE GREAT FRENCH ORGAN VIRTUOSO 
Returns Nov. 15th for a Tour of the United States and Canada 


Herbert E. Hyde, Mgr., Fine Arts Bldg. 
Chicage, Il. 





JOSEPH REGNEAS 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


135 West 80th Street, New York 
Tel. 3786 Schuyles 


Consultation only by appointment 





EDNA DE LIMA 








== LYRIC SOPRANO=} 
Late of Covent Garden and Imperial Opera Vienna 


Exclusive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 





MARION GREEN 


BARITONE 
Now playing 
“M. 2 BR. 2 e’’ 





Princes Theatre, London, England 








WAN YORX 





THEO. ‘Tenor 
OPEN THIS SUMMER 
Studio: 22 West 39th Street New York 
Tel. 3701 Greeley 








OLIVE. 


SOPRANO : 


NEVIN 





| “ She sings, for the sheer joy of it, and it is a joy to hear her.’’ 





Address: 


Sewickley, 


Pa. 











OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—A young lyric soprano, for 
concert company now forming. Only 
singers with experience considered. Ad- 
dress “A. M. S.,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York City. 


MUSICIANS WANTED for definite posi- 
tions open in September. Men for Voice 
Culture, women’s colleges, at salaries of 
$2,000 or more. Pianists, salaries $1,500 
to $2,000. Women for Voice Culture in 
Women’s colleges, salaries $1,400 and 
$1,500. Special terms. Address, The 
Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED—A vocal teacher by a large 
and well known Conservatory of Music 
in the Middle West. A man of strong 











personality, as well as musical equip- 
ment. This is a good place for the right 
man. Communications will be treated 
confidentially. Address “S. I. M.,” care 
MusiIcaL URIER, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





ORIGINATOR 
8 West 40th Street, New York City 


Chicago, Ill. + 6s « fee 


Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason 


5011 Worth Street, Dallas, Tex. 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Denver,Colo. +- + + «= = 


Mrs. Carrie Louise Dunning THE DUNNING Harriet Bacon Macdonald 
SYSTEM 


IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 
FOR BEGINNERS 
i ooenetenmenmnnmenntl 


July 22 Information and Booklet Upon Request 


3623 Pine Grove Avenue, Chicago 


NORMAL CLASSES 
Chicago, July 7 New York City, Sept. 2 


Carrie Munger Long 
Congress Hotel, Chicago 
NORMAL CLASSES 


Denver, Colo. 0 Se ~@ Aang 











Fall Term begins Oct. 7th 





A School Where Each Student is Individually Trained 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 


Dr. Wm. C. Carl, Director 


Send for Catalog 
NEW OFFICE ADDRESS: 17 East Eleventh St, New York 





Six Free Scholarships 
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MAX LIEBLING ‘222: 


ACCOMPANIST—PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Address $28 Seventh Ave. Phone 2490 Circle. N. Y. City 


Emilio A. ROXAS 


Vocal Instruction 


For past four years coach to GIOVANNI MARTINELLI. 
2231 Broadway (cor. 8oth St.), N. Y. C. Appointments by mail only 


John BLAND Tenor 


Master of Calvary Choir VOICE PRODUCTION 
20 East 23rd Street, New York. Telephone 328 Gramercy 


PEREO sora 


_Address: 182 Madison Ave., New York City 
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REVIEWS AND NEW MUSIC 











Clayton F. Summy Company, Chicago 


“Joy,” Beatrice MacGowan Scott 

This song has a pleasing vocal melody and an abundance of ani- 
mation. The composer has not attempted any harmonic experi- 
ments but has kept her music throughout in a style that will at 
once appeal to the public. 


“Tis May,” Adolf Weidig 
This is a part song for mixed voices with piano accompaniment. 
It is the very well written work of an excellent musician who 
understands vocal effects as well as he knows the rules of 
part writing. 
Two Organ Pieces, R, Nathaniel Dett 
These are transcriptions by G. B. Nevin of melodies by Dett. 
The first one is “The Deserted Cabin,” and the other is a song 
“Mammy.” The transcriber has avoided difficult ae and 
has devoted most of his time to the indicating of effective regis- 
tration. The melodies by Nathaniel Dett are attractively 
1 ng and will sound as well on the organ as on any other 





MARIE SUNDELIUS Soprano 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co, 
Exclusive Management: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1451 Broadway, New York 


CECIL FANNING 1. B. TURPIN 


BARITONE ACCOMPANIST 
AVAILABLE FOR RECITAL 
Address t t t H. B. TURPIN, Dayton. Ohio 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 


Alfredo Martino 


TEACHER OF ROSA PONSELLE 


Author of the book, “The Mechanism of the Human Voice.” 
It will be sent anywhere in the United States on receipt of 


price, 25 cents. 

Voice Trial by Appointment. 
Stedio: 613 West End Ave., near 90th St., N. Y. 
SINCE THE WAR 


JONAS 


Address H. Gremmel, 301 West 72nd Street 


v: COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


(28-130 East 68th Street (38th Year) 
Aut Brancues oy Music Tavout sy Eminent Instructors 


Piano—Artists’ Class 
Voice 

Theory ° 

Public School 











Phonc 10232 Riverside 





Celebrated Spanish 
Piane Virtuoso, Fore- 
most pedagogue in 
Europe. Teacher of 
many famous pianists. 


A 
L 
B 
E 
Rg 
T 
oO 





C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors, 
Catalog on Application. 








TENOR 
Exclasive Management: HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York 


MRS. EDWARD MacDOWELL 


Programs of MacDowell Music 
Management : Gertrude F, Cowen, 1451 Broadway 
New York 
Proceeds of these recitals revert unreservedly to the MacDowell 
Memorial Association. 
Steinway Piano 


(Next Biennial Meeting N. F, M. C, to be held at Peterboro, N. H., 
in 1919. Everything perenne to the programs for that occasion 
must be referred to the N. F. M, C, executives, Mrs. MacDowell 
standing ready to carry out the dispositions of that association only.) 














ROMUALDO 


SAPIO 


Teacher 


: Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan ra, New | itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete, Available for Opera, | European theatres. Coach to 

cert and Oratorio, Mme. Adelina Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. 


Nordica and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West 56th St., N. Y. City 


LanpenTVALo 


6: Avenue we ‘ - PARIS, FRANCE 
Temporarily in New York, 11 West sist Street. 


MME. GIULIA VALDA 


CLEMENTINE 


DE VERE 


Prima Donna 
Scprano 
From Covent Garden, London, 














u 
instrument, 


Etude Caprice, Noble Cain 

This is called a concert study for the piano and the composer 
is justified therefore in making it brilliant and difficult for all 
but the most plished pi ts. e peculiar di 1 of 
this etude are the rapid passages in sixths for the right hand, 
“Across the Fields,” Esther Gronow 

This is a tuneful piano solo with a well marked rhythm, It 
will make a pleasing solo for amateurs and a very useful teaching 
piece. It is copiously fingered. 
Two Fancies for Piano, Cecil Burleigh 

These pieces might have been called folk scenes if Grieg had 
written them. They might also be called American dances as 
appropriately as Fancies. Their rhythms are graceful and their 
elodie phrases spontaneous. They are moreover commendably 
easy to play. There is in fact no reason why these Fancies of 
one 0 merica’s most promising s should not enjoy a 
wide popularity. 
Two Pieces for Violin, Beatrice M. Scott 

“Morning Mood” and “Invocation” are the titles of these 
simple melodies which are well within the technical powers of 
any fairly good amateur violinist. They are bowed and fingered 
for the student and will no doubt be used by many teachers. 
“Happy Thoughts,” Ella Harrison 

The composer calls these “Happy Thoughts” a set of little 
pieces for the piano, There are thirteen of them on nine pages 
of music and they are as easy as they are short. The fingering 
has been carefully indicated in every measure, 


Leo Feist, New York 


“Little White Road,” Percy Colson 

This is a tuneful English baliad with an easy flowing rhythm. 
The message of the words is sentimental, after the manner of 
English ballads. 
“Your Heart Is Calling Mine,” Bernard Hamblen 

This ballad of sentiment is written in a popular style and the 
vocal melody lies easily within the range of the average voice. 
The regularity of the phrases will make it easily grasped by a 
miscellaneous audience. It is therefore easily learned. 
“Margery Grey,” Cecil Moon 

The composer has caught the lilt of a folksong in his vocal 
melody in 6-8 time and has accompanied it with the harmonies 
of a modern musician, The lyric tells an interesting story which 
has a kind of Irish flavor. 
“Keep All Your Love for Me,” Otto Motzan 

The tender passion is well expressed in this song of senti- 
ment. Words and music both contribute to the emotional ef- 
fectiveness. A French text is given underneath the English. 
This melody ballad, as it is called, is not at all difficult, 


White-Smith Music Publishing Company, Boston 








Four Songs, H. N. Redman 

These art songs, as they may properly be called, are simple 
enough in actual notes, although the harmonic changes will make 
the singer careful of the intonation of certain intervals. Victor 
Hugo is the author of “Daybreak,” Richard Watson Gilder wrote 
the words of “On the Wild Rose Tree,” and Thomas Carlyle, 
whose name is rarely associated with poetry, is responsible for 
“Adieu.” No author’s name is given for the words of “The 
Red Leaf.” All four songs have the same characteristics of 
moderately simple vocal melody and rich harmonies in the piano 
accompaniment, At a recital the four songs should be sung, as 
they fill only fourteen pages. Each song is complete in itself, 
however, ond may be sung alone. 


“Dream Tryst,” Charles Wakefield Cadman 


The sweetly melodious charm of this song reveals the com- 
poser at once and shows why his name is so highly esteemed by 
the entire American public. It is written for Frances Alda. 


. Seneca Pierce, Milwaukee 


“America’s Answer,” Seneca Pierce 


This is a reply to “Flanders Fields’ which was so popular a 
ear ago or so during the war. R. W. Lillard wrote the heart- 
elt words which serve as the basis of this new song. 


Three Songs, Seneca Pierce 


They are called “My Little House,” “The Eagle,” “Evening.” 
They are all characterized by facile melodies anda freedom from 


July 10, rg91r9 


Central Record Office of the entire A. E. F. is located, 
“a distinct treat for music lovers was provided on June 
3 and 4 when the Metropolitan Lyric Quartet visited 
the camp. It gave the finest entertainment yet pro- 
vided at the ‘Y’ hut.” 

_ The quartet is composed of Marion Loudon, soprano; 
Etheldreda Aves, contralto; Charles Albert Case, tenor, 
and Herbert Dunham, bass, with Bertha Foster, a di- 
rector of the School of Musical Art, Jacksonville, Fla., 
and a prominent concert organist, as accompanist. The 
quartet was specially formed for “overseas” entertain- 
ment. 


Visanska Vacationing at Old Forge 


Daniel Visanska, violinist, will spend July, August 
and September at Old Forge in the Adirondacks. He 
will resume teaching at his New York studio on Octo- 


[Recently there have been many inquiries received, 
the writers asking to have the answers returned by let- 
ter. It has already been stated that this cannot be 
done. All letters received are answered at as early a 
date as possible. Especially, where many books have 
to be consulted to obtain reliable data, there must be 
delay in answering.—Editor’s Note.] 


AMERICAN OPERATIC AND CHORAL MOVEMENT. 
“Read your announcement of the American Operatic and 

Choral Movement and desiring to be admitted to same, will 

you kindly tell where and to whom I should apply.” 

We would suggest that you ft in touch at once with Miss J. 
E. Allen, 3 est Forty-second street, New York City, who has 
charge of the New American Operatic and Choral Movement re- 
cently mentioned in the Musica, Courier, 


Tue Bacu Famity. 


“I read the other day that there were twenty 
in the Bach family; do you think this is true? Wh 
musicians were they? Of course the great Joh. 
Bach overshadows them all.” 

In the genealogical “‘tree’’ of the Bach family there are twenty- 
one members mentioned, beginning with Hans Bach, about 1580- 
1626. Of these twenty descendants of the original Hans, four- 
teen were named Johann, only one, however, having Scbastian as 
a middle name. ixteen were musicians of one sort or another, 
ten of them organists and one pianist who died in 1845. Only 
one of the Bachs seems to have ventured outside the musical pro- 
fession and he was a mathematician. You can see by this record 
that nearly all the twenty followed a musical career, and while 
there was an exception or two, it makes a wonderful record of a 
profession being carried down for nearly three hundred years in 
the same family. From: 1604 to 1782 there was always a Bach 
organist, the work being carried on from father to son through 
four generations, 


musicians 
nat_kind of 
Sebastian 


Axsout Rosin Lecce, 

“Can you tell me something about Robin Legge whose 
létters from London are often in the Musicat Courier? He 
writes in such an interesting manner, usually displaying a 
sense of humor that is not always shown by critics, that 1 
should be glad to hear something about him. Is he one ot 
the well known London critics?” 

Robin Legge is one of the best known of the London critics. 
He has reviewed musical events on many of the leading dail 
papers. Beginning with the Times in 1890, he remained with 
that paver for sixteen years, at the same time acting as critic for 
the Daily Mail and the Sunday Sun, and also writing for the 
Daily Graphic, the Globe and Evening Standard, In 1906 he 
joined the Daily Telegraph music staff, of which he became prin- 
cipal in 1910. He was born in 1862, educated abroad, then at 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he was reading law for the bar, 
again abroad at Leipsic and Frankfort. He has visited America 
and traveled much in Europe. He is what might be called an 
“all around” man for he has written much, translated many books 
and has published over 100 chess problems besides being editor 
of the Norfolk Cricket Annual and contributing many “poems” to 
Golf. His letters to the Musica Courier are certainly of great 
interest, and one only wishes they were longer and more fre- 
quent. 


Stupy tHe Text. 


“I am studying singing with a teacher who was recom- 
mended to me as a very good, reliable one, but she seems to 
have some queer ideas about things. For instance, if I have 
a song to learn, she makes me study the words very thorough- 
ye in fact using up the whole time of one lesson. Do you 
think that this is necessary? I take three lessons a week and 
think my voice is improving, but I do not like to spend so 
much time in just looking over the words of a song or aria. 
Do all teachers have their pupils take such a long time over 
words. Does it matter so much?” 

You must have an excellent teacher it would appear, for the 
words of songs or arias are most important. How can you give 
proper expression to what you are singing unless you understand 
what the words are and what they mean? any singers have 
the fault of not knowing at all what they are singing about but 
think they can sing the music in a way that will give the public 
an idea of what they are singing, even if they do not know them- 
selves. Of course many of the librettos that have been trans- 
lated, and the same thing can be said of songs, are such utter 
that no matter how much study was given to them they 





the conventional restraints of harmony rules. — Pp ,in 
fact, writes exactly what he feels, and his music consequently has 


the ring of sincerity. 


M. Witmark & Sons, New York 
“The Heart Call,” Frederick W. Vanderpool 


Impassioned is the one word which best describes this song. 
The voice part begins with a moderately high note which at once 
establishes the intensity of suprentie that continues to the end. 
The accompaniment is admirably suited to the emotional fervor 
of the voice part and it has a greater elaboration of harmony 
and rhythm than is usually found in popular ballads. Neither the 
voice part nor the accompaniment is difficult, however, notwith- 
standing the effectiveness of the “i. The lyric, by E Vio- 


could never express anything. That is one reason why many of 
the finest singers take great troubie and pains to cave songs 
specially translated for them, with intelligent words and meanings 
instead of just a_mass of words strung together to occupy just 
so much space. You will find that the time you have devoted 
to the study of words will not be wasted, but will aid you when 
you start on your public career. Making so exhaustive a study of 
the words naturally implies that your teacher is equally conscien- 
tious in having ne study the music and exercises that she gives 
you. You should thank your lucky stars that you are with so 
competent a teacher, who understands her profession and is giv- 
ing you of her best. With three lessons a week you should make 
good progress and have a good foundation for future work when 
you are ready for the public. 








lette, is well worthy of the music. “The Heart Call” is p blish 
in three keys. 


Arthur Wilson Teaching in Three Cities 


Arthur Wilson has resigned as music critic of the 
Boston Globe and his time now is entirely antepiss in 
teaching voice and interpretation. He devotes the first 
four days of each week to his classes in Boston; Fri- 
days he teaches in Providence, and on Saturdays he is 
in New York. During the summer Mr. Wilson will be 
at Merriewald Park, Sullivan County, N. Y., where he 
will have with him fifteen of his. professional pupils 


Quartet Draws Crowds at Bourges, France 


According to an article printed in the Cro, the paper 
published in the camp at Bourges, France, where the 


Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 





This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past year, will continue to furnish information on all 
subjects of interest to our ers, free of charge. 


With the facilities at the disposal of the’ M Co 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects 


making the department of value. 


Pde ong Covrigr will not, howarer, sqnount to act as 
It will merely furnish fects. 8h acim 
All communications should be addressed 

r Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
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Established 1849 


EMERSON 


Boston 


r school of Music and Arts 


RALFE LEECH, STERNER, Director 
Central Park Vest, Cor. 95th Street Tel. 679 Riverside 
Dormitory for out-of-town students 
OF THE CITY OF 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sew vor 


120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West s7th Street 
Tel. 3053 Columbus 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 











MUSIC EXPRESSION MODERN LANGUAGES ART 
Th h ‘ 

THE LEXINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC (‘hit'gesth.Ysero") Lexington, Ky. 

ANNA CHANDLER GOFF, Founder and Director Faculty of Artist Teachers 
Eve advantage offered incident to a broad musical education. College in session throughout the 

year. ositions guaranteed to graduates. Ideal Home ee for young ladies. Catalog and 

grevere sent on request. Pupils may enroll at any time exington—the Educational Center of the 

tate. 








Bush & Lane 


HOLLAND, 


MIC 





AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 
Ninety Artist-Instructors Catalog Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett and Adolf Weidig, 
KimMBALL HALL, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Associate Directors 





WING 


WING & SON, 


A musical instrament manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years 


Manufacturers of the 


PIANO 








Factory and Ofices Minth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 








NEW YORK AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


163 West 72nd Street, NEW YORK 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 
Directors: C. Hern AND A. FRAEMCKI 


Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 

TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Instruction in all branches. of music from first 
beginning to highest perfection. 

Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 








=" MURPHY : 


EN OR 
METROPOLITAN OPERA CO, 
For Concert Engagement Apply te 
The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street New York 





Clare Osborne Reed 
ARTIST TEACHER—DIRECTOR 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Advanced Interpretation for Artists-Students, 

Teachers’ Normal setae 
509 S. Wabash Avenue : 


BERTHA BEEMAN 


CONTRALTO—TEACHER or VOICE 
Bush Conservatory - Chicago 


HAMILTON MORRIS 


A. Soprano CONDUCTOR? Teacher 
17 Revere Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Bedford 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART All branches taught 


50 superior teachers 
Detroit, Mich. Boris L. Ganapol, Director 


GRANBERRY |PIANO 


Chicago 

















SUMMER|. “<w" 
C O U R S E een 


Pianists, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 











REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 


sire a violin whose tone 
qualities ae Gatioguicen’ 


cato, and withal quickly 

responsive to bow-pres 

from real penteine, “to 

fortissimo. If you not 

possess such a violin, you 
be interes 


gladly mail you 
and which contains opin- 
fons from — famous 
artists who BEIN- 
DAHL V. VIOLINS. 


Reindah! Crand Model 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 
comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts o 


KNUTE REINDABL, jssee.?"".™ Wipcaes 





(Formerly Athenaeum Blidg., Chicago) 


Kansas City 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


KANSAS CITY, MO, 
ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 


All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, Languages, Dancing, Painting, etc 
Faculty of Forty Teachers, including Allen Hinckley, John Thompson, Francois 
Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 

















1867 


Foundress 


me CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY of MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 
} ; s2np YEAR CLARA BAUR, 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories 


Elocution—MUSIC—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation. 


Exceptional advantages for post-graduate and repertoire 
work, Department of Opera. Ideal location and resi 
dence department with superior equipment 


Master class for virtuoro violinists under 


EUGENE YSAYE Season 1918-19 


For catalogue and information | 
address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Test value ina strictly x 


- E ae | 


CYhe best fnoumn ynusical, jayne in the CLLlorlS 


ESiay rrAnO: co. 














CRO CD COLOROMOSOLO LO GONE 


Viol ‘ial instrument 


New York City 
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MUSICAL COURIER 














THE Ahewaian: 
STEINWAY|| “= 
PIANOS 


cavittiaeelcetnitan 
(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Scicbor: Hlasom & Hamlin 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD “THE STRADIVARIUS 
FACTORIES : OF PIANOS” 


Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York The most costly piano in the world 













Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Wererccas: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., Londes 
PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 






Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 


NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 
and PLAYER PIANOS 
























Established 1864 ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE New York City 

















SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadeelhhia — 
A Leader for 80 Years: =:- Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















CLARENCE WHITEHILL WRITES: 
Th Science has indeed made tremendous strides in the 
© development of musical instruments. Today anyone 


r » A without any musical knowledge can enjoy the results 

Name of these extensive efforts to best advantage in the 
home thru the medium of the marvelous Autopiano. 

Your wonderful player piano is to my mind the 


most superb example of the best that has been accom- 
plished. Everyone has now the chance to know music 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; and to get on friendly terms with the masters. 


Autopiano perfect in its accom- 


a S) onym for artistic excellence. i PP ede J ‘nano results—but the tone quality is 
or forty years the Sohmer family || J th, svcestut, culmination of what must, have been 




















have been making Sohmer pianos. on apa sincere ideal of producing the ultimate 
To make the most artistic piano pe sere 
possible has been the one aim, and L / f: 
its accomplishment is evidenced by hersrnre 
the fact that: yr 
Th Sohmers i 
politan Districtthan any other artistic plano. eS Se eee 
° . President 
' SOHMER & Co., 315 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK On-the-Hudson at S5ist Street New York 











ZILERT PRINTING GOMPANY, 318-628 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 


